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A Western Farm Paper Says— 


“Sightly farm buildings create home pride in the owner and 
his family; keep him up-to-date, and strengthen his credit.” 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings fully meet the re- 
quirements of the farmer who realizes that the 
appearance of his place goes a long way towards 
fixing his standing in the community. 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings are low in cost, easy 
to lay, weather-proof, fire-resistant and extremely 
serviceable. 


Both forms of Everlastic Shingles and one of the 
Roll Roofings have a real crushed-slate surface in 
a natural art-shade of red or green which gives 
them rich and lasting beauty. 


They will improve the appearance of the finest 
residence, yet are economical for steep-roofed 
farm buildings of every type that require an at- 
tractive roof. 


And where a plain-surfaced roll roofing will do, 
Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing provides the utmost 
in economy and durability. a 


Illustrated booklet describing any one of the four styles 
of Everlastic Roofings will be sent free on request. 


Company <2 


The 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas Cit Minneapolis 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle -eoria Atlanta 


Duluth Milwaukee Syracuse Dallas Lebanon Bangor 
Washington Johnstown Youngstown Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B, 
Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. 8. 












Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


A recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for its 
durability. Made of high-grade water- 
proofing materials, it defies wind and 
weather and insures dry, comfortable 
buildings under all weather conditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 


A high-grade roll roof- 
ing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate,intwonatural 
shades, red or green. Needs 
no painting. Handsome 
enough for a home, economical 
enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4 Shingles-in-One) 








Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water- 
proofed and surfaced with crushed slate in beau- 
tiful natural slate colors, either red or green. 
Laid in strips of four shingles in one at far less 
cost in labor and. time than for wooden shingles. 
Give you a roof of artistic beauty worthy te) 
the finest buildings, and one that resists fire an 
weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced (red or 
green) material as the Multi-Shingles, but cut 
into individual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Lat 
like wooden shin- 
gles but cost less 
per year of service. 
Need no painting. 
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Why two men and two teams? Get 
an Indiana now and one man will do! 

















can use the year around. Extra 

horses work only during the crop 
year of 90 to 100 days. The rest of the 
season you are working for them. 


The Indiana Tractor will do the work 
of four horses and do everything they do. 
The owner of an Indiana only uses his 
team during the busy time and for odd 
jobs and hauling. The Indiana will save 
the care and expense of your extra horses 
and the labor of one man. It will give 
you an hour or two more in the field 
every day. It is light enough to go on 
the ground any time horses should go. 


Plowing is but 15% of what a tractor 
must do to replace horses. The Indiana 
plows more than two teams and attaches 
to all makes of harrows, discs, planters, 
one or two row cultivators, mowers, 
binders, corn-binders, rollers, drills, culti- 
packers, potato-diggers, and all orchard 
and vineyard tools. aise 


Q: MOST farms one team is all you 


The implements you already have are 
standard in all row cultivation and can- 
not be changed. You do not have to buy 
new equipment in order to use the In- 
diana Tractor. The hitches are simple 
and inexpensive. In many operations the 
tractor will do the work of six or eight 
horses. The driver rides the implement. 
It is the all-round single-unit one-man 
tractor. 


eee 


Frederick C. Christiansen, Juneau 
County, Wisconsin, says: “I have 321 
acres on my farm, all under cultivation 
except 40 acres. I have no horses and do 
all my work with one Indiana Tractor.” 


An Indiana Tractor will work every 
day. You can buy one for less than the 
price of the horses it replaces and the 
cost of keeping them a year. It is so 
simple that any boy, capable of handling 
the implement, can operate it and do the 
work of two men and two teams. 


W. N. Marble, Vermillion County, 
Illinois, who has lost his right hand, uses 
his Indiana with all his regular farm im- 
plements and cut over 80 acres of wheat 
at a gasoline and oil cost of 10 cents an 
acre. He finds it much cheaper in every 
field operation than feeding horses on 
high-priced feed. He also uses it for belt 
work. 


Quit working for your horses and work 
for yourself. You can get an Indiana 
Tractor promptly from any of our 
branches. Hundreds of users have tes- 
tified to their satisfaction with this trac- 
tor in the-last four years. They help us 
sell Indianas to their neighbors. F 


For almost twenty years the Indiana 
Silo and Tractor Company products have 
signified quality and dependability. The 
experience of over 75,000 Indiana Silo 
customers should be sufficient for you. 


Mail the coupon for book of pictures showing the Indiana Tractor actually doing 


all the work that horses do; and book of letters from users. 
We are the largest silo manufacturers in the world. 


silo, we have one for you. 


If you need a 


DEALERS—This is the biggest tractor pro- 
position ever offered. Write for territory. 


INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


Please send 


Tractor, and letters 


60 Union Bidg ... . Anderson, Indiana 
60 Indiana Bldg .. .Des Moines, Iowa 
60 Silo Bidg 
60 Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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HIS Firestone Cord Tire is of 

generous proportions—built to 
the largest standard oversize estab- 
lished by the industry. Built into 
it are mileage, safety and comfort 
—‘good and plenty.” 


There is much greater air capacity 
than the average, much more 
material, and it delivers extra 
mileage as a natural result. The 
thick, heavy tread performs as 
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GOOD and PLENTY 














It checks skid- 
spinning of 


good as it looks. 
ding, sliding or 
wheels. 


Equip with a set of these Firestone 
Cords and let them demonstrate to 
you the value of their extra size 
and extra heavy tread. Through 
Firestone planning, resources and 
methods this cord tire is produced 
and sold at a price that gives you 
most miles per dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Firestone Park 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and. Dealers Everywhere 


Fireston 































Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are ef! those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all, 
The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
60 cents, one year for 26 cents; 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 














foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt te adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, ner pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one mont’ after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





You?—This Month? 


AYBE you have done it before this. 
M Thousands have. But if not, won’t you, 
this month, take the little subscription blank 
with a heading like this— 


Drm. 
Subscript 


\ Order Blank / 





which you will find enclosed in this issue, and 
get your best neighbor or friend to give you 
his subscription to The Farm Journal? 

You see, we believe in The Farm Journal. 
We know what we are trying to make it— 
the greatest single force in America for 
building up prosperous, happy rural homes— 
and we believe we can do more if we have 
(say) four million more readers. 

To do this, we need a subscription list of 
Two Million—double our present big family. 

think how absurdly easy it is! Let each 
p. .ent subscriber get us only one new one, 
and the job is done! Will you get yours? the 
very best farm friend you know who does not 
now take this paper? and above all, will you 
do it this month? 
nian ees 


James A. Hunter, a young friend out in 
Illinois, was buying an engagement ring when 
The Farm Journal for March, 1919, came out 
with the cover showing two young folks 
gazing wistfully at the rings in a jeweler’s 


‘ window. We offered then a wedding present 


of a four-year subscription to the couple who 
first informed us of their wedding. The 
Hunters were married in October, were first 
to apply for their wedding present and are 
reading it now. As we said then, the way to 
ahappy marriage is first get the girl, then 
the ring, and then The Farm Journal; after 
that life is easy. 
ERE dO VT 


If sthis paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 





The New Baby: Yes, he has his mother’s 
eyes and his father’s mouth. This is a great 
language of ours. We can do so much with 
twenty-six letters and a few punctuation 
marks. Speaking of what that baby has, 
reminds us of The Farm Journal. The Farm 
Journal has everything, at least everything 
needed by the farmer, his wife and children. 
It will many readings to exhaust its 
contents, Did you ever show your copy 
to a neighbor? Be neighborly 
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“ Aunt Harriet” Rose 


LMOST the last call, now, for your “Aunt 

Harriet’’ Roses. The growers have been 

mailing out plants for six weeks, and are now 
sending to states in the northern tier. 

For the first time, we think we have enouglf 
plants to supply everybody. 

In a couple of weeks the plants will be in 
full leaf, and after that transplanting and 
shipping is risky. So send along your orders, 
please. ‘‘Aunt Harriet” is a vivid searlet- 
crimson, a climber (not a rambler), and just 
the thing to cover porches, posts, stumps, 
gates, or arbors. T'wo plants sent anywhere 
in the United States, postpaid, for fifty cents. 
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‘The cover this month discloses two painters ~ 
on the job, although one is not working very 
hard. By the way, what is the best color to 
paint a barn? And why? A gallon of paint 
for the best answer ! 

PRAT 


When a single article is worth the price of 
the paper, what ought we to charge for a 
four-years’ subscription? This is how Cecil 
Lowrie, of Clark’s Summit, writes: 

“The article on Butchering Hogs and Cure 
ing Meat, which appeared in a recent issue, 
was worth more to me than the price of the 
magazine for four years. This is the first 
year we have raised hogs and the information 
given was practical and simple to follow.” 

PE SEs se 


Honoria Scully, a subscriber in the Argentine 
Republic, South America, finds The Farm 
Journal helpful and interesting in that far- 
away land. We quote from the letter ade 
dressed to Wilmer Atkinson: 

“I find your Farm Journal very interesting, 
I would feel the loss of it now, should I leave 
off subscribing. I was glad to see your phote 
in your paper; you are a nice old gentleman. 
I hope you will live many years. It’s wonder= 
ful how the people in America keep so young 
and intelligent. Here, once we pass fifty, we 
begin to lose interest in life.’ 





An Autobiography of 
Wilmer Atkinson 


Just to show that some octogenarians are fuls 
of enterprise, we give you below a little note 
from Wilmer Atkinson to all the readers of 
the paper, new and old: j 

I have been engaged since December in 
writing an autobiography, and am pretty well 
along with.it.- It is an arduous but pleasant 
task. The narrative begins in 1843, three 
years after my birth in 1840. 

The book will contain about 400 pages an@ 
more than sixty illustrations. I faney some 
of Our Folks will wish to have a copy. They 
are given the first chance to purchase one. 

The book is to appear in November next. ~ 
The edition will be limited to 10,000 copies. 
The price will be $3, postage paid. Cash 
orders received and booked now. ¥ 

Washington Square, Wilmer Atkinson, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Editor Emeritua, 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we gui 3 

{1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 


paid for the subscription will be refunded. 


(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NG seanen, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded, 
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Your Job—and Ours 


Every day last year, according to Government figures, 
Americans ate an average of: 


Over 19,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. 

Over 1,750,000 pound: of mutton and,lamb. 
Nearly 28,000,000 pounds of pork products. 
Over 5,500,000 pounds of chickens, ducks, etc. 
Over 63,000,000 eggs. 

Over 4,000,000 pounds of butter. 








































It is your job to help produce these enormous stocks. It is our 
| ! job, as packers and wholesale distributors, to help get them to 
“3 the people who want them in the shape they want them in. The 

way this is done is vital to your interests. 


"ey You want to be able always to reach this huge and widespread 
market in the most direct way. You want your products handled 
at the lowest possible cost; that means more of the proceeds left ; 


for you. You want to be able at all times to get highest cash 


pes prices for your stock. 

— Only an organization covering the country can do all this for 

a you; one completely equipped and run by experts; one with 
qe money and credit enough to pay cash for your products; one 


capable of meeting the keenest competition; one free to conduct 
its affairs with efficiency, energy, initiative and intelligence, 





< ae along business lines. 

: e And yet the large volume of business handled by Swift & Company, 

ain necessitating this efficient and nation-wide organization, rep- 

a resents only about 12% of the live stock and less than 6% of 

Sapte the butter, eggs, and poultry produced in the United States. 

: ‘ = Swift & Company does this work so well that last year you who : 
is raise live stock got over 85 cents in cash, on an average, from 


every dollar that Swift & Company received for the meat and 
by-products of animals. Swift & Company’s share of the balance, 
after paying for labor, freight, and other expenses, was barely 
a cent and a half. This was used to pay interest on borrowed 
money, taxes, and dividends to over 30,000 shareholders. 
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Send for the 1920 Swift Year Book. e 
Address Swift & Company,4102 Packers 
Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 




















Price, Five Cents 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 
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Lick Your Wounds Afterward 
By FARMER VINCENT 


HE cows got into the meadow. True 
ik her instinct and faithful to her train- 
, & ing, Bess, the collie dog, charged after 

‘them. The clover was knee-deep in the 
’ field and the cows did not like to leave. 
'One of the cows turned to fight for a few 
more nips of the sweet grass. She caught 
Bess on one horn, ripping skin and flesh 
fearfully, and tossing her high in air. + 

But the dog without a yelp, bleeding as 
she was, stayed in the meadow until the 
last cow had been driven 
out. Then she went limp- 








after.a time. Rain, dry weather, thunder,’ 


lightning, hail—none of these things 
served to keep him from winning out. 

The blessed part of it all is, that after 
a fight has been won and there is time to 
lick the wounds, we have no disposition to 
lick them. We are so glad we have come 
out on top that we just smile and forget 
the wounds of the days gone by. In fact, we 
rejoice in them, we love to think how we 
got them, and really would miss them if we 
never had received them. 

When the corn stands higher than we 
can reach with a ten-foot pole we do not 


High Farming at, Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


I have never witnessed so many changes 

as have occurred this spring. The close 
of the World war has seemingly left every- 
body restless and unsettled and a great 
multitude are changing their homes and 
their business. Families that have never 
moved before are tearing up, and attics 
that have been stored with the accumula- 
tions of generations are yielding up their 
contents, much of which has made bonfires, 
It was wise Ben Franklin 
who said that three re- 





ing off the battle-field to lick 
her wounds. 

Fight—lick your wounds 
afterward! Say what we 
will, this world as at present 
constituted, gives most of us 
a pretty stiff fight every 
day. The cows do get into 
the meadow with us all 
sooner or later, usually 
‘sooner; and something must 
‘be done about it, or our 
beautiful clover will be 
trampled to the ground and 
ruined. 
| What are we going to do 
about it? Stand and see the 
wreck go on, or do as the 
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moves are as bad as a fire, 
and many good folks are 
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now experiencing the truth 
of this bit of wisdom. 
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During the past year real 
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— {Colo BRICK 
‘ COMPANY | _-.? 
STocK FOR SALE 


© estate agents have sprang 
up everywhere and, enticed 
by fictitiously high prices, 
thousands of farmers and 
villagers have disposed of 
their properties; and many 
of them have just discovered 
that they have sold them- 
selves out of ahome. Fami- 
lies that have always lived 
amply, now are occupying 
one or two rooms in hastily 
prepared apartment houses, 














‘collie did—strike out brave- 
ly to right the wrong and 
save the things that are so 
precious to us? Upon the way we answer 
that question in great part depends our 
Success or failure in this world. 

} Just now I have in mind a young farmer 
who for the first few years of his life had 
more ill luck than any other man I ever 
-knew. Dry weather shriveled up his crops. 
When his best cows had calves, they were 
not heifers as he had hoped they would be. 
Some of his cows died, his wife got sick, 
and he was not very well himself. 

} “Why don’t you give it up? You can 
i more money doing something else. 


Maybe you were not cut out for a farmer 
anyhow.” So folks talked to him, and it 
Was not easy to meet such arguments. The 
bitter words cut worse than the drought. 
|’ But this young man paid no attention 
to the big wound that had come into his 
He just shut his teeth a bit harder 
and went on with his fight with tough luck. 
Time enough to think it over after the 
was done. 
you think a man like that can fail? 
Even the forces of nature gave it up 


E 


“These farm papers are killing my business” 


stop to think of the long, hot hours we 
have put in following the cultivator. Po- 
tatoes rolling out by the bushel leave us 
no time to recall the days we spent with 
the squirt-gun fighting bugs. Frosts are 
all forgotten at harvest time. Wounds 
count for nothing when the cows are out 
of the meadow and God’s warm sunshine 
is over all. 





Peter Tumbledown keeps five dogs and he ‘ 


is hard-set to pay the taxes upon them. 
When remonstrated with by his friends, he 
said that the dogs do not belong to him, as 
they all were strays that attached them- 
selves to him, and that he can not abuse 
their confidence in him by resorting to 
harsh measures. Besides, they are the 
only friends he has that do not insist upon 
talking politics to him. Butsheep men for 
miles around have their shot-guns ready 
for Peter’s dogs. Peter thinks when all 
the fur-bearers are gone dog skins will be 
worth $1 each. 


while their goods are stored 
in barns where they will 
soon begin to suffer very 
serious deterioration. With everything to 
buy, from kindling to flour and potatoes, 
these emancipated farmers are already 
dismayed at the possibility of running out 
of money, and apprehensive that the 
worst is yet-to come. f. 

A farm that was long va ‘ed at $100 an 
acre is disposed of for $200 an acre, 
straightway half the people in the neigh- 
borhood rush into the market with their 
properties, eager to secure like prices. If 


these goo. — * 

to do a  —_iguring, they would very 
quickly a: sin that the p 

power of a. vr has declined nearly two- 


thirds in the st few years, and that in- 


stead of mak hg money by the sale of 
puffered~ 


their property they have actually 
loss. 

These conditions are by no mean’ new. 
They have accompanied and followed 
every period of inflation 
ning of organized society, It is a well- 


[- all the years I have lived at Elmwood 


"%s would but take the time_ NS 


< the ae 
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It is your job to help produce these enormous stocks. It is our 
| job, as packers and wholesale distributors, to help get them to 
m2 Ye the people who want them in the shape they want them in. The 
way this is done is vital to your interests. 


You want to be able always to reach this huge and widespread 
market in the most direct way. You want your products handled 
at the lowest possible cost; that means more of the proceeds left Z 
for you. You want to be able at all times to get highest cash , 
pes prices for your stock. 


wet Only an organization covering the country can do all this for 
you; one completely equipped and run by experts; one with 





* money and credit enough to pay cash for your products; one 
capable of meeting the keenest competition; one free to conduct i 
Te oe its affairs with efficiency, energy, initiative and intelligence, , 
= es along business lines. ; 
i And yet the large volume of business handled by Swift & Company, 
. ed necessitating this efficient and nation-wide organization, rep- 


resents only about 12% of the live stock and less than 6% of 
the butter, eggs, and poultry produced in the United States. 


e, toga ~ 


as Swift & Company does this work so well that last year you who 
Rs, raise live stock got over 85 cents in cash, on an average, from 

? every dollar that Swift & Company received for the meat and 
by-products of animals. Swift & Company’s share of the balance, 
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ar after paying for labor, freight, and other expenses, was barely 
— a cent and a half. This was used to pay interest on borrowed z 
per money, taxes, and dividends to over 30,000 shareholders. 
nd 
: : 3 Send for the 1920 Swift Year Book. y 


Address Swift & Company,4102 Packers 
Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


; Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
. Spee Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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| Price, Five Cents 
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Lick Your Wounds Afterward 
By FARMER VINCENT 


<i HE cows got into the meadow. True 
ik herinstinct and faithful to her train- 

ing, Bess, the collie dog, charged after 

them. ‘The clover was knee-deep in the 

field and the cows did not like to leave. 

‘One of the cows turned to fight for a few 

more nips of the sweet grass. She caught 
Bess on one horn, ripping skin and flesh 
fearfully, and tossing her high in air. ‘ 
j But the dog without a yelp, bleeding as 
she was, stayed in the meadow until the 
last cow had been driven 
out. Then she went limp- 





after.a time: Rain, dry weather, thunder,’ 


lightning, hail—none of these things 
served to keep him from winning out. 

The blessed part of it all is, that after 
a fight has been won and there is time to 
lick the wounds, we have no disposition to 
lick them. We are so glad we have come 
out on top that we just smile and forget 
the wounds of the days gone by. In fact, we 
rejoice in them, we love to think how we 
got them, and really would miss them if we 
never had received them. 

When the corn stands higher than we 
can reach with a ten-foot pole we do not 





High Farming at, Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE ‘ 
[T: all the years I have lived at Elmwood = 











Ihave never witnessed so many changes 
as have occurred this spring. Theclose 
of the World war has seemingly left every- 
body restless and unsettled and a great 
multitude are changing their homes and 
their business. Eamilies that have never 
moved before are tearing up, and attics 
that have been stored with the accumula. 
tions of generations are yielding up their 
contents, much of which has made bonfires. \ 
It was wise Ben Franklin 
who said that three re- 





ing off the battle-field to lick 
her wounds. 

Fight—lick your wounds 
afterward! Say what we 
will, this world as at present 
constituted, gives most of us 
a pretty stiff fight every 
day. The cows do get into 
the meadow with us all 
sooner or later, usually 
| sooner; and something must 
‘be done about it, or our 
beautiful clover will be 
trampled to the ground and 
ruined. 
| What are we going to do 
about it? Stand and see the 
‘wreck go on, or do as the 






















moves are as bad as a fire, 
and many good folks are 

























>. ¥ Vv now experiencing the truth 
iaiut K eae of this bit of wisdom. 
- } a During the past year real 
hands COLD BRICK — estate agents have sprang : 
MINING _ outing up everywhere and, enticed 
- COMPANY | _--? by fictitiously high prices, 
STOCK FOR SALE thousands of farmers and 
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villagers have disposed of 
their properties; and many 
of them have just discovered 
that they have sold them- 
selves out of ahome, Fami- 
lies that have always lived 
amply, now are occupying 
one or two rooms in hastily ~~ 
prepared apartment bh 4 








‘collie did—strike out brave- 
ily to right the wrong and 
save the things that are so 
precious to us? Upon the way we answer 
that question in great part depends our 
Success or failure in this world. 

} Just now I have in mind a young farmer 
who for the first few years of his life had 
more ill luck than any other man I ever 
knew. Dry weather shriveled up his crops. 
When his best cows had calves, they were 
hot heifers as he had hoped they would be. 
Some of his cows died, his wife got sick, 
and he was not very well himself. 

| “Why don’t you give it up? You can 
ie more money doing something else. 


Maybe you were not cut out for a farmer 
anyhow.” So folks talked to him, and it 
Was not easy to meet such arguments. The 
bitter words cut worse than the drought. 
|! But this young man paid no attention 
to the big wound that had come into his 
heart. He just shut his teeth a bit harder 
and went on with his fight with tough luck. 
Time enough to think it over after the 
was done, 
Do you think a man like that can fail? 
Even the forces of nature gave it up 





“These farm papers are killing my business” 


stop to think of the long, hot hours we 
have put in following the cultivator. Po- 
tatoes rolling out by the bushel leave us 
no time to recall the days we spent with 
the squirt-gun fighting bugs. Frosts are 
all forgotten at harvest time. Wounds 
count fer nothing when the cows are out 
of the meadow and God’s warm sunshine 
is over all. 





Peter Tumbledown keeps five dogs and he ‘ 


is hard-set to pay the taxes upon them. 
When remonstrated with by his friends, he 
said that the dogs do not belong to him, as 
they all were strays that attached them- 
selves to him, and that he can not abuse 
their confidence in him by resorting to 
harsh measures. Besides, they are the 
only friends he has that do not insist upon 
talking politics tohim. Butsheep men for 
miles around have their shot-guns ready 
for Peter’s dogs. Peter thinks when all 
the fur-bearers are gone dog skins will be 
worth $1 each. 


while their goods are 
in barns where they will 
soon begin to suffer very 
serious deterioration. With everything to 
buy, from kindling to flour and potatoes, 
these emancipated farmers are alreidy 
dismayed at the possibility of running out 
of money, and apprehensive that the 
worst is yet-to come. 4 

A farm that was long valued at $100 an 
acre is disposed of for $200 an acre, and 
straightway half the people in the neigh- 
borhood rush into the market with their 
properties, eager to secure like prices. Tf 
these good folks would but take the time 
to do a little figuring, they would very 
quickly ascertain that the p 
power of a dollar has declined nearly two- 
thirds in the past few years, and that im- ? 
stead of making money by the sale of 
their property they have actually TT a 

These conditions are by no means new. = 
and followed 
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incaleulable millions of property, humanity 
must pay the bill. No exception will be 
made to the present situation. There are 
many men living today who passed through 
the readjustment following the Civil war; 
and some of them have a lively recollec- 
tion of the misery that followed the re- 
adjustment of property values. Worthy 
men were ruined overnight by the enor- 
mous shrinkage in values, and many of the 
sears are still unhealed. Every community 
has its broken and beaten victims of the 
inflated dollar and the end is not yet. 

A number of years ago wandering gold 
hunters thought they had discovered the 
precious metal on the site of the present 
bounds of Colorado City, on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky mountains. Imme- 
diately the great plains were alive with 
caravans bound for the new El Dorado. 
Many of the canvas-covered wagons 
flaunted the motto, ‘‘Pike’s Peak or Bust.” 
The find proved to be a worthless metal 
known as “fool’s gold’ and the sanguine 
seekers after wealth found themselves 
totally impoverished. A similar fate to- 
day awaits many of those who have bought 
properties on mortgage terms at the pres- 
ent inflated prices, as in Civil war times. 
When the bubble bursts, as it inevitably 
must, these unfortunates will find their 
equity in the properties totally wiped out. 

Doubtless there are those who will call 
me a Jeremiah and a rank pessimist, but 
not so those who read history aright. 
Miracles are not performed in the busi- 
ness and financial world, and as I have 
previously said in this correspondence, 
whatever goes up must come down, and 
every one must look out for his crown. 

There is today no business so absolutely 
safe as agriculture; nor is there likely to be. 
The increase in the world’s population is 
claimed to outrun food production. So 
long as that is true, the demand for bread 
.must inevitably prevent food products 
from becoming disastrously low. To be 
sure, there is the ever-present specter of 
help to be reckoned with, but on the other 
hand invention plus gasoline promises to 
remove that menace in large measure at 
least. Then, too, the attitude toward 
manual labor has changed greatly since 
the World war. I read that in households 
where it was formerly the custom to keep 
several servants, the mistress and her 
daughters are doing their own work, which 
they have so greatly simplified that it is 
no longer burdensome. The autocrat who 
ruled in the kitchen so absolutely. that her 
employer dared not ask a friend to dine, 
is no longer feared or placated. And in 
such homes the family life is nearer ideal 
than ever before. 

These changed conditions must in- 
evitably affect life on the farm. Presently 
the young folks may come to see that 
pounding a typewriter or measuring rib- 
bons behind a counter so many hours by 
the employer’s clock, with punishment for 
delinquents, are not better jobs than 
helping father and mother at home, with 


no floorwalker to admonish or reprove. 


When young folks reach this sensible con- 
clusion farm life will assume a mew and 
brighter aspect. 

I confess that the prospect looks good 
to me. In the meantime I would advise 
@very man who owns a farm and is able to 
work it to hold on for dear life. Having 


gone thoroughly over this matter with 


Harriet, over a plate of Baldwin apples, 
we are united in the belief that the best 
is yet to.come, and both pray that we may 
live to see the dawning of the new day. .. 
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Drawn for The Farm Journal by Edward Penfield 





MAY 


May weather, no matter whether warm 

or cold, wet or dry, can not suit every- 
| body. Moderately warm and dry 
weather favors plowing, planting and 
| cultivation, but if it is too warm in early 
May, truck crops and fruit advance too 
rapidly. Besides, a warm, dry May 
gives chinch-bugs, cutworms and white 
grubs a chance to develop. 

Moderately cool weather in May is 
best for fruit in the upper Lake region, 
but wet and cold weather prevents pol- 
lination of fruit blossoms, and fruit does 
not set. Strawberry growers want moist 
weather while the fruit is developing, 
but dry weather while ripening. 

California citrus growers want rain 
the first half of May, because hot dry 
winds injure oranges and fruit trees; 
but during the last half of the month, 
rain injures the ripening cherries and 
makes necessary a second spraying of 
grapes. Prolonged drought causes de- 
terioration of cotton; cold, wet cloudy 
weather prevents germination, retards 
growth, prevents cultivation, and in- 
creases insect activity. Rather cool and 
moderately wet weather seems best for 
winter grains in the South, but a cold, 
and wet spring followed by much ra.n 
and too warm favors the outbreak of 
black stem rust, if the disease is present. 
The development of spring wheat is 





favored by wet weather in May and # 
June, and May should not be toe warm, 
Oats thrive best with moderately cool 
and wet weather. 

The average date that corn planting J 
begins in the United States varies from } 
avd in the extreme southern states |} 




































to the latter half of May in the extreme 


North. The planting of corn 
general just about three weeks later 
than the beginning, except in the central 
and upper Missouri valley, where the 
rate of planting progresses rather more 
rapidly northward than in other sections, 

The average number of days neces- 
sary to carry, the corn crop to maturity 
varies from 120 days or slightly less in 
the northern part of the United States 
to 150 days or slightly more in the Gulf 
States. 

Full moon comes May 2, and new 
moon May 18. Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn are evening stars and Venus is 
morning star during May. 

There will be a total eclipse of the 
moon May 2, visible to all of the United 
States. It occurs as follows, Eastern 
Standard time: beginning, 7:01 p. m.; 
middle of eclipse, 8:51 p. m.;_ end o 
eclipse, 10:41 p. m., the magnitude of 
the eclipse is 1.2; the moon’s diameter 
is 


I. 
There will also be a partial eclipse of 
the sun May 18, invisible here, but 
visible in Australia. 











Farm Journal Says: 


Knaekers never win and winners never 
knock. 

One of-the most important things in 
life is to stop :when you have said enough. 

A flag on the schoolhouse is fine. A 
flag in every home is better, and a flag in 
every hear't is best of all. ; 

People who buy their food in small 
packages and expect the grocer to deliver 
it suffer from the cost of high living. 


It doesn’t speak very well for a man 


when all the animals on the place get out - 


of his way when they see him coming. 
Remember that plants root shallow and 


that the roots run deep. Deep plowing 
and shallow cultivating suits the plant. 


A good coat of paint on the buildings 
will make them sell better—will make 
them look so good that you won’t want to 
sell ’em! 


We mortals have to swat and shoo 
The flies from dawn to dark, © 
Because Noah didn’t swat the two 
That roosted in the ark. 


A pure-bred animal never does well in 
the hands of a scrub owner, but a scrub 
animal sometimes does wonders in the 
hands of a pure-bred owner. 

The World Trade Club of San Fran- 
cisco proposes the name Unitania for the 
English-speaking peoples of the world. It 
consists of fractional parts of the words 





United States and Britannia. The Club 
is trying to get Unitania to adopt the 
decimal system of weights and measure’ 
now used by the entire civilized world ex 
cept the English-speaking nations. * 


Walt Mason’s Corner 
House cleaning! Spring house cleaning! — 
You'll soon be here again! Oh, words of 
frightful meaning to weary married 
For spring we keep imploring when winters | 
blasts are roaring, forgetful of the choring 
that is in order then. We think of sun- 
shine glowing, through waving branches — 
screened, on babbling brooklets flowing 
to oceans submarined; alas, we are for 





getting the soap-suds and the wetting, the 


toiling and the sweating, in shacks that 


becomes }} (eG 


must be cleaned. We think of tunefdl 


zephyrs from some bright summer sea, of 


sportive lambs and heifers that gambol op 
the lea; and we forget the mopping, the — 
sloshing and the slopping, the cussing and 
tired, oh cheel 
already 


the foci ee al husbands ti 
The Springtime is approaching, 

she has smiled; the green grass is encreach=” 
ing where late the snow was piled; but” 
naught my gloom can sweeten; the ™ 
that must be beaten, cold beans that m 
be eaten—the prospect makes me 
Fair Spring will soon be strewing 
flowers along the wold, her gems for ma 





tals’ viewing, the crimson and the goldj 


but I'll be packing pfllows and beats 
rugs with willows ’mid suds im seeth 
billows, while women stand and sec 
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Only One Good Tractor—sy a w. TURNER, lowa 


And that is the one that suits the farm 








“Fr HAVE the ‘tractor bug,’” says the 
' | small, the medium-sized and the 
' BZ large farmer, “and the question is, 
Which tractor should I buy,» provided I 
can use one?” 

A few years ago the size of the farm was 
the deciding factor, but times have changed 
somewhat, as can be seen by the following 
survey of tractors in Palo Alto county, Ia. 
The survey was taken by County Agent, 
Bert L. France. By these results we find 
the tractor is being used profitably on all 
sized farms: 


Size of Farm No. of Tractors 


80 acres 7 
a: 4 
160 “ 31 
, aaa 6 
320 ‘ 3 


Two other questions should be answered 
before starting to select the tractor: 1. 
Will the tractor replace a sufficient num- 
ber of horses to pay for its addition to the 
farm equipment? 2. Can sufficient ad- 
ditional work be found to keep it busy? 
Unless the tractor is busy a good share of 
the time we have a large interest drawing 
investment which is earning dividends 
only at certain times, and the depreciation 
is a large item. 

The main work of the tractor is plowing 
and preparing the seed-bed, pulling the 

inder, hauling grain to market, hauling 
manure and grading roads. 

Very well for the grain farmer, but what 
about the corn farmer, who has from fifty 
to 200 acres of corn to cultivate? For 
years corn cultivation has been the 
sttimbling-block to the universal farm use 
of the tractor. Several tractor manu- 
facturers are now putting out a special 
cultivator. But this still prohibits the 
average farm from power cultivation as 
two tractors cari not be afforded. How- 
ever, the following incident which came 
to med personal attention may help some 
in solving the power cultivation problem. 
A Story county, Ia., farmer succeeded in 
planting his corn with his tractor, besides 
the work of soil preparation. Just as the 
torn became ready for cultivation he lost 
one of his horses. He rigged up the trac- 
tor, hitched it to the cultivator, put his 


son on the cultivator, and he drove the 
tractor. The cultivation was soon com- 
pleted. “Next year,” he says, “power will 
do all my work.” 


Number of Horses Replaced 


The number of horses that will or can be re- 
placed by the tractor has been and always 
should be one of the deciding factors in 
tractor selection. In interviewing a num- 
ber of farmers recently as to the number 
of horses that they would have to buy, 
should they dispose of the tractor, the 
following results were obtained: 


Type of No. of 
Tractor Horses Replaced 
2 plow tractor 5 horses 
3 oe ia) (77 
4 zi ta 8 “e 


Costs of running tractors, as figured by 
P. K. Whelpton of the University of 
Nebraska, are as follows: “It costs consid- 
erably more per day to run a large tractor 
than a small one. But more work is done 
with the large machine, hence the cost 
per acre is less. The costs are as follows: 


Cost per Acre 
Work 3-Plow 4-Plow 5-8 Plow 
Done Tractors Tractors Tractors 
Plowing $1.84 $1.68 $1.03 
Breaking 2.24 2.24 2.29 
Disking 23 2] ll 
Drilling 50 Al 37 


These costs are for kerosene tractors. 
They would run a little higher for gasoline 
tractors. 


Points Considered in Tractor Selection 


No one is confronted with a more compli- 
cated problem than is the man who wants 
to buy a tractor. Today 247 different 
tractors are offered to the buying public. 

The first thing to be considered in the 
selection of a tractor is “service.” What 
can we expect from the manufacturer and 
the dealer in the way of service? 

It may seem somewhat unfair to the 
new tractor builder when we say that the 
best buy would be from a long-established 
tractor firm or a reliable manufacturing 
establishment, if we want service. 

We can readily recall a few of the 

sad instances when 
















Bi all means, 
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keep the tractor busy. Idle ones don’t pay 


the automobile was 
new. Motor com- 
dnies sprang up 
ike weeds, and some 
died with the first 
frost in the fall. I 
believe that some 
tractor companies 
will not be able to 
stand the compe- 
tition, and we do 
not want a tractor 
whose makers may 
fail, and then be 
unable to furnish 


us repairs. It would 








be a very costly break, if coming duri 
harvest or haying . season, that anal 
us to wait until some machine-shop 
could make a new part to use on the 
tractor. Therefore, investigate the ability 
of a local dealer and manufacturer to 
furnish repairs when we need them. It 
is poor policy to seek a firm that gives 
“free” service. No service.is free. If it 
is given as such we will pay for it in the 
original cost of the maclime. 


Buy a Tractor with Plenty of Pull 


After deciding on one or more reliable 
makes, next pick out the size you want. 
The general history of the tractor is as ~ 
follows: At the outset, the big tractor was 
the most popular. Plowing was the main 
work done and a big machine would pull 
more plows. This. eventually eut out 
small farmers who had no use for six or 
eight-plow outfits. The result that 
the companies all put out small wadtuna 
mostly two-plow outfits—and now the 
general tendency is toward a larger ma- 
chine again. 

We want a machine that will pull at 
least two plows and pull them day. 
Nothing is more exasperating than to have 
to lift out one plow for a hard pull; that 
leaves a ragged job that is hard to pateh. 
Hence the tendency is toward a three- 
plow tractor or a two-plow with plenty of. 
reserve. By using a three-plow outfit and 
pulling two bottoms, we are of 
plowing two furrows all day. We want 
to have reserve power; and most com- 
panies are placing larger motors in their 
tractors, but not changing the rating. , 


Works Half-Time for Belt-Power 


After a tractor becomes accustomed to & 
place, we find that fifty per vent of ite 
running time is on the belt—running the 
saw, shop tools, feed grinder, ensilage eut- 
ter, and in many cases the separator. 
This should be a deciding factor both aste — 
size and design of belt pulley. The fol- 
lowing table compiled at Kansas State 
College indieates what size of tractor will 
be necessary for us to purchase: 


Horse-Power for Separators 


Width of Width of Horse-Power 
Cylinder Separator Required , 
22 inches 36 inches 16-20 
24 * = 16 
ee ree 10-25 
ae 43 15 
ee. a. 28-34 
27 ‘ 42 oe 30 
» | ants 46 * 16 
28 , 36 . 36 
28 “a. 20-25 


It is very essential that the location and - 
convenience of the belt pulley be whatwe - 
want. There are tractors having the belt _ 
pulley on the side; some are 
ular to the tractor, on the front or rear; 
and some firms put out tractors without 

[Continued on page 73} 
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Perhaps some of Our Folks feel that the 
Ress fertilizer principles are applicable 
only on the soils of eastern farms. If so, 
they will read with interest what Mr. 
Ross has to say about the Illinois sys- 
tem of fertility, developed by the late 
Hopkins, of Illinois. ‘ Get 
nitrogen from the air,’’ was Dr. Hop- . 
kins’ advice—which is not so very differ- 
ent from one of the principles laid down 
by Mr. Ross in his fertilizer — 
— Editor. 


HE Illinois system of permanent fer- 
tility is inseparable in our minds from 
the memory of Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins. 
This system was the logical outcome of his 
firm belief that the state college should 
develop agriculture and that the farmer 
should pass on his land to posterity un- 
impaired in producing poet To his 
leagues in the Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion belongs the privilege of paying final 
tribute to Dr. Hopkins’ extraordinary ac- 
complishments for agriculture. But I 
think I can properly express at least my 
keen appreciation of his broad vision, great 
energy and fine courage. 

Dr. Hopkins states with crystal clearness 
the purpose of-the Illinois system: “It 
consists, in a word, in making sure that 
every essential element of plant food is 
continuously provided to meet the needs 
of maximum crops; and of course any ele- 
ments which are not so provided by nature 
must be provided by man.” With this 
doctrine we are in full sympathy. 


The Illinois Methods 
of Getting Ample Plant Food 


Dr. Hopkins found on analysis that the 
Illinois soils contained a great excess of 
potash as compared with phosphorus. It 
was proposed to equalize this disproportion 
by adding to the soil large quantities of 
phosphorus in the same insoluble form as 
that already in the soils. This was in 
effect creating a new and better propor- 
tioned raw or natural soil. This soil was 
to be attacked and the phosphorus and 
potash released by natural processes due 
to decaying manure, where that could be 
used; or to straw, corn-stalks and clover 
(the material that Dr. Hopkins calls 
“residues’”’), turned under where there 
was not enough manure. Under this 
Illinois system, in sixteen or seventeen 
years, the result’ would be to double the 
quantity of phosphorus in the soil. 

Nitrogen was to be obtained from the air 
through the clover, and from the humus- 
making material turned under. Raw 
ground -limestone was to be applied 
regularly every four years to stimulate the 
natural processes for turning the raw 
phosphorus and potassium into soluble 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

The quantities of raw rock phosphate 
used in this system set many agriculturists 
by the ears. The raw rock phosphate 
on —- phosphorus to make 

pounds of phosphoric acid per ton) 
was to be applied at the rate of a ton an 
acre a rotation until four or five rotations 
had been so supplied; at the end of which 
time it was to be applied at the rate of 
800 pounds an acre. Four or five tons of 
und limestone were to be applied at 
and two tons every four years there- 
after. All manures made on the farm—in 
ease of live-stock farms—were to be used. 
In case of grain farms, all straw, chaff 
corn-stalks and clover were to be turned 
under, the clover-seed being first harvested. 


Sound as a Dollar 
This system, in our opinion, is absolutel 
Corn-belt land in 1914 was wo 
$200 an acre. Dr, a 
that he could, by using raw phosphate, 
double the quantity of phosphorus in the 
for $35 an acre. As a matter of wise 
cing he proposed to use the rock 


The Ross Fertilizer 
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hosphate in instalments, one ton every 
our years, taking a net return from in- 
creases and using that in whole or in part 
to finance the purchase of more phos- 
phorus. At the end of seventeen years he 
would have added to the net soil supply of 
phosphorus enough to keep the cropping 
up to standard for another hundred years. 
The way to figure this out as a matter of 
investment is simple. That $35 is really 
invested in land. If it would mean that 


The late Dr. C, G. Hopkins 


each acre so treated would yield a larger 
net revenue on $235 now invested than it 
would on the original $200, then the in- 
vestment was justified as a sound one. 

It is not at all necessary that, where we 
are building up a system of reserves, the 
crops of today shall stand that whole ex- 
pense. Indeed, it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that a part of the fertilizer cost must 
always be charged up to maintenance of 
production, because without fertilizer or 
manure, production tumbles. 

But here we have a further principle. 
We can properly charge a part of the cost 
of this phosphorus up to maintenance; 
but we should also charge a part of it up 
to land, or to permanent improvements, 
or to some account disconnected from the 
current crop cost accounts, About five- 
sixths of that phosphorus is added to the 
soil reserves and its cost should go into 
this land account. 

Of course that still leaves the question 
open as to whether or not it is a wise in- 
vestment. And for the answer to that 


question, we must turn to the records of 


tests in Illinois Bulletin 219, published in 
1919. 

Dr. Hopkins believed that the manures 
and humus from straw and clover would 
release phosphoric acid and potash from 
this newly-created soil in ample quantities 
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| HIO Bulletin 336 just received. 
: It reports results for twenty- 
five years of tests. Our star wit- 
ness, plat 17, more than justifies 
our prophecies. On every crop it 
has passed the record of eight tons 
of manure per rotation; and it is 
the real money-maker in the whole 
batch of fertilizer tests. In pro- 
portions and quantfties of phos- 
Phorus and potash, plat 17 comes 
nearest of any Qhio plat to the 
Pennsylvania 1:2,08 plat. 














Principles and the Illinois Syst an | 





for maximum crops. He realized “4h 
the fertility content of the soil is 
—~ and its availability is another 
much more important matter.” But while 
he insisted that | eae farming i 
that gp em = —_—* n the com- 
paratively slow action of deca: 
residues rather than purchased Sia : 
acids,’”’. he realized that the subject re 
quired the broadest kind of field testing, 
And so, when arranging the thousands 
of field tests on over forty farms t 
Illinois, the inquiry was designed to sho 
side by side, the results of ten diff 
treatments, as follows: 


Plat 
Plat 
Plat 
Plat 
Plat 
Plat 
Plat 


— 


1—nothing. 
2—finely-ground limestone. 
3—limestone and nitrogen. 
4—timestone and phosphorus. 
5—limestone and potassium. 
6—limestone, nitrogen and phosphorus 
7—ltmestone, nitrogen and potassium, 
Plat 8—limestone, phosphorus and potas 


Blum, 
Plat 9—limestone, phosphorus 
and’ potassium. 

Plat 10—nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, 
Each of these various combinations was 
also used to reinforce manure and to rein- 
force straw, corn-stalks and turned-under 
clover. The tests were conducted on 
eight of the most important Illinois soils 
—and, as might be expected, with very 
uneven results. 


Standards for Measuring Results 


We can measure the results by comparing 
the average of each plat with the average 
of the unfertilized plat; and that gives 
us some pointed information. 'This is 

as we will show later, the best method; 

we will use it in this article, because itisa 
standard and usual method. In our next 
article we will measure the results and 
tendencies of each fertilizer combination” 
by comparing it with the initial record of 
the unfertilized plat and with its own 
itial record for each crop and tell with 
which crops it is building production and 
_ which crops it allows production #@ 

ump. 

But any analysis of the results would 
be incomplete without a financial state 
ment of the results, an analysis of the crop 
records for each crop, showing in wihiel 
direetion it is heading, and an aa 
showing which of the many systems offers 
the largest continuous net return per aeme ~ 
over and above investment in the special 
forms of plant food to stimulate production. 


Using the Subtraction Method 
Suppose one plat receives lime, phosphate 
ana 2 toh Hime aiid 


manure, and another recefves 
manure. Then the difference in value of 
crops shows the producing power of 
phosphate. We use this subtraction test 
in the analysis of the Illinois bulletin, @ 
every case in which it can be , to 
the final truth from the en 
then we condense it into tables for Our 
Powe fi lues (on the farm) i® 
e figure crop values (on the farm) @ 
Illinois at pre-war prices; corn, thirty-five 
cents; oats, thirty cents; wheat, se , 
cents; clover, $8; straw and stover, $2 
ton. We figure the raw rock ph ae 
at $7.50 a ton, lime at $1.30 a ton and 
potash at five cents a pound for av: : 
potash. They were good old times, those 
pre-war times, for buying plant food, bat 
not so good for selling the products. How- 
ever, we have been 5 rower Pe 
and will stick to them, only lowermg We ~ 
of wheat and corn in deference ¥ 
. Ho ne as nee — 
orcing manures es 


nitrogen, 












Ilinois with phosphorus has heen dene 
three ton of raw rock ih one: 
tion eppliesdlon: 500 pounds to 


[Continued on page 101) 
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Is | Time To Ouit 


enting 








farmers, with all the attendant evils 

of decreasing fertility, decaying 
farm-buildings, and a discontented citizen- 
ship in the rural districts? For the past 
quarter of a century the percentage of ten- 
ant farms has been steadily increasing, 
and many of us have been a raid of what 
the coming census might reveal. 

But there is a rift in the clouds. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board has found a 
way to solve the problem, at least in many 
thousands of cases. Not only that, but 
the Board is fully aware of the importance 
of the problem, and is urging upon its 
member banks and the thousands of farm 
loan associations scattered over the coun- 
try the necessity of helping reliable tenants 
to become owners. The general sentiment 
of the Board members is well presented 
by the Hon. A. F. Lever, a member of the 
Board, and formerly a member of the sub- 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives that drew up the bill establishing the 
Federal Land Bank system. In speaking 
of the importance of home-owning citizens 
in the country Mr. Lever said: “It is 
more important to the safety of the coun- 
try to convert a landless man into a land- 
owner than to build a battleship or to add 
a regiment of soldiers to our standing 
army.” 


» Land Banks Loan Largely to Tenants 


What is the solution of this important 
roblem pro’ by the Federal Farm 
Board? It is simplicity itself. The 
framers of the law establishing this Board 
foresaw the solution, and deliberately 
planned for it, but it could not be put into 
operation until the Federal Land Banks 
were upon 2 substantial financial basis. 
They have now reached this solid basis 
and are beginning to apply the remedy. 
During the month of October last year, 
31.5 per cent of the loans made by the 
Federal Land Bank at St. Paul, Minn., 
were to landless tenants, to be used in 
buying farms. In the St. Louis district 
the percentage was 24.66; Spokane, 17.12 
per cent; Springfield, Mass., 16.6; Hous- 
ton, Tex., 16; Louisville, Ky., 14.33; 
Baltimore, 13; Omaha, 12.9; Columbia, S. 
C., 12.4; Berkeley, Calif., 11.4; New 
Orleans, 11.35; and Wichita, Kan., 7.8. 
For the entire country the percentage is 
14.35, or almost exactly one loan in seven. 
The total number of loans to tenants for 
buying farms of their own during this one 
month was 699, or at the rate of about 
8,400 a year. And this work has only just 
been started. When it once becomes 
known that such loans are practicable, 
there will undoubtedly be a tremendous 
inerease in their number. 


Farm Must First Be Appraised 


In the first place it must be remembered 
that a Federal Land Bank, before making 
4 loan on a farm, has a careful valuation 
made, first.by a committee of local farmers 
representing the local farm loan associa- 
tion. This valuation is then checked up 
y an expert from the outside representing 

- The valuations thus arrived at 
are conservative, but not niggardly. _ In 


AW we to become a nation of tenant- 


Land Bank have sold at the price set b 
the official valuation cominitter, aa con 
firmed by the special examiner. Sometimes 
sale price is a little higher, but not 


‘hen suitable ments have been 
orl mma and seller, 


a 


the bank pays to the seller the amount it is 
willing to loan on the farm, and the seller 
then takes a second mortgage from the 
buyer for the balance. The sale is thus 
finished, and the buyer takes charge of his 
farm. In many cases the tenant has the 
money to pay what is left after the bank 
loan is applied to the purchase price, so 
that no second mortgage is necessary. 

The question arises, how pemnweee a will 
landowners be willing to accept second 
mortgages from buyers for that portion of 
the purchase price not represented by the 
loan from the bank? In answer to this 
question we ean not do better than to 
quote Hall Wood, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion at Henderson, Tex. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Secretary-Treasurers of the state 
of Texas, he said: 

“T have had no trouble in placing all the 
second lien notes of our association, and 
could place $500,000 worth of them in my 
community.” 


No Trouble Placing Second Liens 


When asked how it was done and why 
—— would take second lien notes, he 
replied: 


“To begin with, I have been in the loan 
business quite a while and was making 
investments in vendor’s lien notes for a 
good many people at the time the Federal 
Land Bank came. As soon as I had or- 
ganized the association and begun making 
loans I brought to the attention of my 
clients the desirability of these second liens. 

“Today they are sought in my com- 
munity in preference to the old time first 
liens on farms, for these reasons: the in- 
vestor knows that the land has been ap- 
praised and its value ascertained by the 
government appraiser; the title has been 
examined by expert attorneys of the 
Federal Land Bank, which holds the first 
lien under a deed of trust the provisions of 
which give the bank authority to see that 
the farm is kept up, the soil conserved, the 
land terraced and drained, ete. (Terracing 
is considered necessary in that part of 
Texas, as it is in many other southern 
communities.) 

“The terms of the bank loan are easy 
to meet and the maker of the note will be 
able to pay the second lien notes as they 
mature; the first lien note, held by the 
Federal Land Bank, is endorsed by the 
local farm loan association which, if the 
borrower should fail to meet his obligations, 
will promptly see to it that he disposes of 
his farm to some one who will assume and 
meet these obligations. The worst that 
could come to a holder of these second lien 
notes would be to have to take possession 
of the farm and assume the payment of the 
first lien note-which bears only five and 
ene-half per cent interest, with easy long- 
term payments until such time as he 
might dispose of the farm to some one 
who would assume the payment of the 
first and second liens.” 


Tenants Pay Low Interest Rate 


S. A. Lindsey, treasurer of the Houston 
Land Bank, who is vigorously pushing 
this matter of loans to tenants for the pur- 
s of enabling them to buy farms in 

is territory, has this to say about a pos- 





you want the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest Farm Loan 
Association, or information as to 


how to obtain a mortgage loan 
through the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, drop a line to the Editor. 





sible market for these second mortgages: 

“In this state there are, in almost every 
community, people who have money and 
who depend on their bank to recommend to 
them vendor’s lien notes (mortgages) for 
investment. With the coming of the 
Federal Land Bank, vendor’s lien notes 
bearing eight and ten per cent are ceasing 
to be available to these people. If we can 
get the bankers to recommend these 
second lien notes there will soon be a mar- 
ket throughout the country for quite 
enough of them to answer our Fe 

Mr. Lindsey is putting on a drive | y 
for the purpose of focusing the attention 
of all concerned upon these points—the 
selling of land to deserving tenants, who 
are thus converted into home owners} 
the safety and desirability of the second 
lien as an investment. 

It is clear that if considerable numbers of 
landowners are willing to sell their holdings 
at the government valuation, and if a 
satisfactory market can be worked up for 
these second mortgages, which are reall 
more secure investments than the old 
time first mortgages, the solution of the 
peoon of tenancy is in sight. The Land 

anks are now making serious efforts in 
this direction. It is doubtful if amy gov- 
ernmental agency ever undertook a more 
important task. 

That the efforts the banks are making in 
this matter are bearing fruit, the foll 
figures show: It is stated above that 12.4 

r cent of the loans made by the Federal 

and Bank at Columbia, 8. C., during 
the month of October, 1919, were toenable 
tenants to buy farms. Since that time 
this bank has given the problem more at- 
tention. For the month of December 
twenty-seven per cent of its loans were 
made to men who were buying their farms. 

The members of the Board in Washing- 
ton fully appreciate the importanee of 
this phase of their work, and are urging it 
upon the various banks and local loan asse- 
ciations. 

The business of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board is now in such flourishing condition 
that there is talk of adding an insurance 
feature to the loans, by which a loan will 
be cancelled should the borrower die before 
the amortization paynients are fini s 
The funds lost by these cancellations would 
be made up out of the profits made by the 
banks. The addition of this feature would 
be a great boon to borrowers. 


A Temporary Setback 


There has recently been instituted a suit 
to test the constitutionality of the tax 
exemption feature of Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds. “The suit is aimed more directly 
at the bonds of the Joint Stock Land 
Banks than at those of the Federal Land 
Banks. The friends of the system have 
little fear of the outeome of this suit, for 
since Congress has absolute power to levy 
taxes, there can be no question of its 

ower to exempt property from taxation. 
Tt is expected that the Supreme Court of 
the United States will hand down a de-* 
cision in this matter in the near future. 


No greater calamity could befall the farm-— 


ers of this country than to have the law 
establishing the Federal Farm Land Banks 
declared unconstitutional, and it is not 
believed for a moment that any such 
catastrophe will occur. 





“Every borrower is a booster for the 


land bank,” says George 8S. Mornin, seere- 4 
poy ene of a farm loan association” — 
at Falls, Ia. “Every member wante 
i in. There is a coopera-— 


his neighbor to join. 
tive feeling among the borrowing farmers 
that has never existed before.”’ 
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Significance of Our Prize Contest Yields 


Y referring to the figures published in the April Farm Journal, 

it will be observed that in the case of four of the six crops 
eoncerned, the prize-winning yields were from five to five and 
one-half times the average for the country as a whole. The 
exket figures were corn, 5.0; hay, 5.1; wheat, 5.3; and potatoes, 
5.5 times the national average. The uniformity of these figures 
is remarkable, and indicates that possibilities of increased yields 
of these four crops are just about the same. 

The prize yield of oats was only three and one-half times, 
while that for cotton was 7.7 times the national average for these 
two crops. The average yield of cotton is much farther below 
the maximum than is the case with the other crops. This is due 
to the fact that so much of the cotton crop is grown in continuous 
culture, with no provision made for keeping up the humus of the 
soil. The fact that the maximum yield of cotton is nearly eight 
times the average shows that the possibilities of increasing the 
acre yield of cotton are greater than with any other crop. 

It is, of course, not within reason to expect average yields in 
this country ever to equal those obtained in this contest. The 
prize crops were grown on the very best soils. It would not be 
profitable to produce these yields on inferior types of soil. But 
it is feasible to double the average yields of the country by 
methods that are now well understood, and these methods will 
be applied as the demand for farm products justifies such increase. 
It is a comforting thought that even without adding to our pres- 
ent crop area we shall still be able to feed and clothe ourselves 
adequately when we have twice as much population. 


Regulating Prices of Farm Crops 


BUSINESS man returning from Germany tells the Editor 
that one reason the Germans were short of food was that 
the German government had fixed a price on wheat, less than the 
cost of production, and had then directed the farmers to turn 
over eighty per cent of their crop at this unprofitable price. The 
result was that the wheat area diminished and supplies were short. 
The controlled price of wheat in Great Britain is to be 
continued for 1920 and 1921. For 1920, the rate is seventy-six 
shillings per quarter of 504 pounds. At the present rate of ex- 
change, this would be equal to $1.71 a bushel of sixty pounds. 
At the normal rate of exchange, when a shilling is worth twenty- 
four cents, it would be equal to about $2.24 a bushel. The 
control of hog prices in Great Britain was intended to end on 
March 31, and that of cattle and sheep on July 4, this year. 
In England there is still a great shortage of sugar, but the 
mt is planning that in the coming summer house- 

keepers shall have a sufficient supply for preserving purposes. 


Congress Still in the Seed Business 


N 1836 the Commissioner of Patents undertcok the distribu- 

tion of seeds to farmers. In 1839 the collection of agricultural 
statistics and other investigations were begun. In 1862 the 
Agricultural Bureau was established separate from the Patent 
Office, and in 1889 the Department of Agriculture vas founded. 
Its purpose was ‘‘to acquire and diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects connected with 


agriculture in the most general and comprehensive sense of that . 


word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute among the 
people new and valuable seeds and plants.” 

Our Folks are familiar with the free seeds distributed under 
the Congressional frank. So far as we are able to tell, these seeds 
are not appreciated by many who receive them. The appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Agriculture now before 
Congress carries a total of $30,270,354. The free seed appropria- 
tion is $239,416—less than one per cent of the whole. This shows 
how the Department has outgrown the work which was at first 
fits main object. 

We have become used to such large estimates for running 





the government that $239,416 seems to be a very small 4 
yet disregard of small items for unnecessary purposes is part of 
the reason why it costs so much to run the government, Th | 
Department of Agriculture has tried for years to rid itself of the 
free seed distribution; but Congress insists on retaining 
cheap means of reminding constituents they are not f mi 
People will continue to get onions and tomatoes under the guiss 
of “new and valuable seeds” until Congress learns that they ar 
no longer wanted. 


The Supreme Court Takes a Hand 


HE United States Supreme Court has just decided that the 

Steel Trust is a good trust and, therefore, legal under the 
Sherman antitrust law. This gigantic corporafion, with its 
billion dollar capitalization, half water, has been given a clean 
bill of health by the highest authority in the land. 

The Attorney-General has just completed a settlement-in 
court with the five big packers which confirms their monopoly 
in meat products. = 

The President’s Industrial Conference has finally adopted 
its report, one of the leading features of which is firm adherence 
to the principle of collective bargaining on the part of labor. | 

It seems that farmers are the only people left to whom the 
principle of collective bargaining is denied. Congress still delays 
action on the Capper-Hersman bill giving farmers this 
tioned privilege. 2 

Farmers are now getting sufficiently organized to have some 
influence on governmental affairs. At the coming election every 
candidate for Congress who is not right on this matter should be 
‘eft at home. The time for being mealy-mouthed about the right 
of collective bargaining for farmers is past. What we want 
now is action, and any one who stands in the way of such action 
is likely to be bowled over. We shall in due time let Our Folks 
know who are the members of the House and Senate committees 
that stil] neglect to report out the Capper-Hersman bill. ; 


The Nonpartisan League Bank 


Er is a little difficult to see what good can be accomplished by — 
deliberate misrepresentation of the facts about the Nor 
partisan League government of North Dakota. We have before 
us a clipping from a paper published in Oregon, stating that the 
State Bank of North Dakota recently passed into the hands ofa 
receiver because of: the mismanagement of the League. The 
State Bank of North Dakota is getting along very well and 
appears to be making a satisfactory profit. The clipping furthet 
states that all public notices in North Dakota must be published 
in papers selected by a State Commission. This is the case only 
until the next regular election, at which time the people in the 
different counties of that state will select by ballot the paper 
which official notices are to be published. - 

No matter whether we may be for or against the League 
let us stick to the truth, for the truth is mighty and will 


Who Stole the Onions? 


Oz of the Editor’s earliest recollections is a picture of a small) 
colored boy holding a live skunk before his astonished mastel, — 
with the exclamation, “Massa, here’s de chap what stole dé a 
onions.”” The boy had been unjustly accused of this offense. ~ 

Heretofore farmers have been held responsible for the — 
high cost of food. The city papers have now begun to wake a 
to the fact that some one else is to blame. The fact is that We 
the “greatly increased cost of farm supplies and farm Jae 
farmers have been getting less than cost of production for thet 
main staples, such as wheat, milk, poultry products, pork 
beef. They get higher prices than they did before the war, 
that is inevitable. They must in order to live. a 

On the other hand it develops that there are others Ww! 

































a fair profit from the necessities of life. The 
the profits of a leather concern as more than 
last year, as against a little over a million in normal 
times. This is one reason why $5 shoes are now selling for 
$16.50. Other middlemen are making similar profits. 

Now it develops that the wheat speculators have been buying 
ap wheat at the government price and then manipulating the 
market so as to make multiplied millions at the expense of con- 
gumers. The federal grand jury at Spokane, Wash., says it has 
avidence showing that one group of speculators made over 
$25,000,000 in this manner on Washington wheat alone. 

How long shall we let these fellows profiteer at the expense 
of both farmers and the consuming public? What is Congress 
supposed to be doing, anyway? 
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facts that misled the scientists; they were trying to balance the —__ 


soil with their fertilizers. 

On this point Ross has some very good authority on his side. 
Cornell University has much excellent work going on in soil fer- 
tility. Very recently that institution published a statement to 
the effect that ‘a close examination of the figures does not show 
that the composition of the several soils or the changes in com- 
position have any relation to treatment or productivity.” 

Professor Williams, of the Ohio Experiment Station, persists 
in recommending three or four per cent of nitrogen in fertilizers, 
even in rotations containing clover, when his own results show 
nitrogen in such cases to be a loser. This much nitrogen just 
about doubles the cost of a ton of fertilizer. This amounts to a 
tidy sum for the farmers of Ohio. Mr. Ross has shown very 
conclusively that in the Ohio experiments you can omit all the 
nitrogen if you use a@ full ration of potash, and that you ean 
omit all the potash if you use a full ration of nitrogen; but that 
it pays better to omit the nitrogen and use the full ration of potash. 

Professor Worthen, of Cornell University, practically admits 
Ross is right in all his contentions except in the matter of - 
potash. Like Professor Gardner, he thinks a half-ration of 
potash about right; but he can not cite any experimental results 

in support of his views. 
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Ross has the goods on him 
here, for he has the experi- 
mental results to back him 
up 





The fact is, Ross has 
shown beyond the shadow 
of doubt that of the sys- 
tems of fertilizing used at 
the Pennsylvania Station, 
the most profitable is the 
one in which the crops get 
all their nitrogen from the 
soil, and receive in the fertil- 
izers applied a full ration of 
phosphoric acid and potash. 

The crop experts who 
have not had their corns | 
tramped on in this contre- 
versy admit that Ross’s 
new way of looking at 














Who gets the feed? 





the results of fertilizer ex- 
periments is a distinct and 
















all 
~ hag HE buffalo, the dodo, os het wish we ne a > hobo, 
n he are either extinct or rapidly ming so. e last o died 
elf ‘> a good many years ago: A few of the dodo’s eggs are preserved 
ung tis in museums, and we have authentic pictures of the bird itself, 
the D bat not a single — remains to propagate the species, 
ee and all the eggs are . 
they are It now appears that we 
are soon to see the last of 
amore useful member of 
‘ society unless immediate 
4 steps are taken to preserve 
that the the few specimens still roam- 
nder the ing about the country. This a 
with its newly rare animal belongs Masi 
1 @ Clean to the genus school-teacher. Ae i \ 
We can dispense with the SASS \ 
buffalo, and no one has PL li 
aaa complained about the ab- Ne & 
<< sence of dodos. But will it 
- adopted be the same Sona? ee | [ x 
of the teachers has n ; bears oem 
— garnered to na ot Fede be ZN 
mae Shall we not that he a ae —— ry i 
in a ence wnat than ¥ = WE Ow ait 
we suspec << i 
: — Putting all jokes aside, DeMan> fi-LeFae S&S 
the situation of the schools 
rip is critical. Nearly 1,000,000 . 
should be school children in this 
‘the right country are today with- 
we Wane. out teachers. Teachers who formerly worked for a mere pittance 
ch actial are now digging coal and earning more in a week than they used 
Jur Folks to earn in a month. Some are teamsters, earning a dollar an 
mmittees hour, Others run elevators at twice their former pay. One 
; college professor quit to become a janitor at his college and is 
earning more money. In some of our largest cities fifteen-year- 
old girls preside in schoolrooms. Washington City is short 150 
—, Normal pr pre sys less — a — attend- 
: ance. e career of teacher is no longer ciently attractive 
ins to lead young people to prepare for it. 
the before _ There is just one remedy. We must pay our teachers more 
aa one in order to save the magnificent school system without which 
e oe government by the people is an impossibility. 
rue, The a 
well and The Fertilizer Controversy 
a : By W. J. SPILLMAN 
on 4 < controversy between Mr. Ross and the soil specialists 
p is seems to stand about as follows: 
? a e Professor Gardner, of the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, 
e League, agrees that Ross is right about nitrogen; that the experimental 
ill prevail. results show nitrogen can be furnished more cheaply by clover 
than in fertilizers, and that a_full ration of phosphoric acid in 
eee fertilizers fails to maintain soil fertility. 
age When it comes to potash, Professor Gardner admits that as 
Pike far as the experimental results are concerned, it pays to furnish a 
of asmal full ration of potash and phosphorus together, but still he recom- 
ed mastel, mends a half-ration of potash. Since the half-ration was not 
t stole , tested, this recommendation is at present without the support of 
Tense. experiment. Ross stands by the experimental results, and contends 
e for for the full ration of both elements. Isn’t it up to Professor 






to test half-rations of potassium, along with full rations 

_ ‘phosphoric acid, before recommending them? 
‘o Dr. Thorne, of the Ohio Station, points out that soils are un- 
| balanced, and that the systems of farming in certain localities 
_ ,nd to unbalance them still further. Ross pointed out the same 
‘ing in his first article, and suggested that this was one of the 
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valuable contribution. 

It may be worth while 
here to say to the editor of the Prairie Farmer and others who 
have criticized Ross apparently without reading what he has 
written, and without knowing what they were talking about, 
that the results which were obtained by Professor Hopkins in 
Illinois, and which have led to remarkable yields on many farms, 
are entirely in accord with Ross’s principles and teachings. 

Professor Hopkins showed that a clover rotation in Hlinois 
needs no nitrogen in fertilizers, but does need a full ration of 
phosphoric acid. Professor Hopkins never fully satisfied himself 
as to whether Illinois soils could be depended on to furnish a full 
ration of potash, or whether it was best to feed some of it im 
fertilizers. 

It is easy enough to see how so many of the soil chemists 
fell down in their interpretation of experimental results. They 
found that the application 6f potash alone gave no increase in 
yield, while phosphoric acid alone did give considerable increase 
over no fertilizer. These facts confirmed their erroneous theory 
and caused them to overlook, largely because they could not 
explain, the fact that a full ration of both these plant food — 
elements gave better results than any other treatment used — 
except manure. 

We are now, thanks to Ross, in position to interpret all these 
facts; that is, to understand why potash alone gives no increase, 
phosphoric acid alone does give an increase, while a full ration of 
both gives most excellent results. There is probably a slight 
excess of available potash in the soil. Adding a little phosphorus 
balances this; but adding potash alone still further unbalanees 
the plant’s ration. When much phosphorus is added potash must 
be added to balance the excess. , 

No reputable soil chemist will hereafter be guilty of so crude 
a thing as comparing the results of fertilizer applications with 
no fertilizer and calling the difference “profit” for fertitizers. | If 
Ross had done nothing more than discredit this misleading 
practise his work would have been worth while. 

It remains to be seen just what proportion of a full ration of 
nitrogen, potash, etc., the soil in different localities, and with 
different cropping systems, can be relied on to furnish. A lot of 
good work has been cut out for the experimenters. 
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“T never set eyes on a cloverfield now, 
Or walk in the meadow, or climb in the mow, 
But my childhood comes back, just as clear 
and as plain, 
As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ again.” 
Riley. 


ILLET can be seeded as a catch 
crop if corn fails. We have a photo 
from J. A. Forburg, Nebraska, 


showing millet as high as his shoulders. A 
fine crop for cow feed. 


“How much is silage worth?” we are 
often asked. A man near Spearfish, S. 
Dak., recently sold fifty-four tons of corn 

i for $1,080—$20 a ton. This was the 
product of ten acres and was stored in a 
cheap home-made pit silo. 


Blue-grass pasture, during a good graz- 
ing season, produces larger gains on steers 
than pasture supplemented with cotton- 
seed-meal. That is the conclusion to-be 
drawn from experimental work in Virginia. 
Steers fed cottonseed-meal as supplement 
to blue-grass pasture did not gain so much 
as gem on pasture without cottonseed- 
m 


Narrow dock is a difficult weed to get 
rid of. The only method we know is to 
keep the plants cut back close all summer 
long, never letting the leaves get more than 
three inches high. One season of this kind of 
treatment will usually destroy it completely. 


In the article, “Confessions of 250 Trac- 
tor Owners,” in the February Farm 
Journal, we note the following sentence: 
“Most tractors are used little if at all dur- 
ing haying.” We have been getting in our 
hay with a tractor for the last two years. 
‘The tractor is operated by a fifteen-year-old 
boy. W.S. Tuttle, New York. 


The manure produced by a 1,000 pound 
steer in six months on a concrete floor has 
a value of $24.85, while on the earth floor 
the manure is worth only $20.34, a differ- 
ence of $4.51 in favor of concrete. In 
eight months’ time this saving is sufficient 
to pay the animal’s share of the cost of a 
concrete floor. All further saving is clear 
profit, which amounts to $9 a year for a 
1,000 pound steer. 


About seventy farm families in Douglas 
county, S. Dak., have a ‘community meat 
ring’ for the purpose of affording a 
regular supply of meat to its members at 
reasonable prices. As a result, Douglas 
county farmers last winter secured their 
steaks at from eighteen to twenty-five 
cents a pound, while the local retail market 
price was from forty to fifty cents a pound. 
A meat ring is valuable during the summer. 


Farmer Vincent says: “I used to put 
my corn into the planter boxes and start 
t out to business; but I didn’t know 
ther I was going to get two kernels or 

ten to a hill. Now I put in the corn while 
the planter is standing on the barn floor, 
pull the planter along so that the dropper 
works, and then count the kernels that 


Topics in Season 


come down through. That gives me a 
chance to regulate the number of kernels 
dropped.” 


Treating corn with coal-tar before plant- 
ing will usually repel attacks of birds, and 
in some cases, those of burrowing rodents. 
A teaspoonful of tar is enough for a peck 
ofcorn. Mix the tar with a quart of boiling 
water. After the mixture has cooled some- 
what, but is still hot, stir in the corn until 
every grain is coated, and then spread it 
out to dry before planting. The tar treat- 
ment does not repel mice or ground 
squirrels. 


Special trains and automobiles bring 
whole communities, including local bands, 
to America’s largest farm picnic in Mari- 
nette county, Wis. The attendance at 
this picnic has_increased from seventy 
farmers in 1912 to a total of more than 
40,000 in 1919. The new settlers’ “‘get- 
together” has grown from a small com- 


munity event until it has become famous~™ 


all over Northeastern Wisconsin. . The 
first picnic was a one-day affair, but last 
year it was necessary to make it a two-day 
picnic and cattle show. Nearly every year 
the picnic is held in a different town or 
village. The new settlers’ picnic illustrates 
what can be done to build a community 
spirit in the newly developing regions. 
See the picture above. 


Two oiling kinks: I have two kinks in 
oiling farm machinery. One is the use of 
a spoonful of flake graphite in the ma- 
chine oil. One objection to this use of 
graphite in oil is that the graphite will 
settle to the bottom of the oil can; but a 
shake or two will mix it. very quickly. 
Especially do I like oil and graphite on a 
rapidly moving part, like the pitman of a 
mower. 

The other kink is the use of cylinder oil 


Now Is the Time 


Now is the time for the open fields, 
For the supple rod and the brook; 
Now is the time the wariest trout 
Is caught by a well-cast hook. 





Now is the time to court a maid, 
In the spring, when the world’s in tune; 
Now is the time for the walks at dusk 
With the rising amber moon. 


Now is the time to hark to the sea 
As it slaps upon the shore; 

Now is the time to wade right in 
And relish life once more. 


Now is the time of all our lives 
In the spring we are young forsooth ; 
Now is the time to turn a leaf, 
Now—and return to youth. 


Now is the time to begin again, 
With youth to show us how— 
Now is the time for everything, 
Now, NOW, NOW! 
Benjamin Ogden Wilkins. 


for oiling some kinds of machinery, 4 
neighbor had a mowing machine that way 
worn pretty badly on the pitman i 
It heated.so much that he could 
finish the mowing. I happened to be near 
and put some heavy automobile cylinder 
oil on the bearing. He out again 
and had almost no trouble the rest of the 
time. This oil is meant for a heated } 
and that may be why it was so eff ib 
this case. 


A trip to the barn before retiring for the 
night may be the means of saving several 
hundred dollars. A sick horse or cow 
the evening may be a dead one in the 
morning. If found in time it may be saved, 
Several years ago, a farmer told me of 
hearing a noise at the barn. He went to 
the barn, as he always did before going to 
bed, and found one of his horses ms 
critical condition in the stall. Being op 
hand, he saved the horse. Otherwise, he 
would have had a dead horse the next 
morning. W. E. F., Ohio. 





Planting Pumpkins in Com 


OGS are especially fond of pumpkins 

and will eat tremendously large quai 
tities of them. In addition to stimulating 
the growth of the hogs they seem to act#® 
a conditioner, eradicating worms and othe 
wise bringing the hogs into the 
condition to make the most rapii 
on new corn. It is the writer’s experien® — 
that a crop of pumpkins in the corn 
tically doubles the food output of the 

The common practise of planting here 

and there where a hill of corn 
be missing does not insure a large and de 
pendable crop. I have found that the 
surest results are obtained by omitting 
every twelfth row of corn and devoting 
that space exclusively to pumpkins 


{Continued on page 88] 
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NTELLIGENCE, cleanliness and 
are better preservatives of fruit and 
vegetables than any of the ed cane 
ning compounds which are on the Eby 
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and of which the housewife sh 

most wary. Foods spoil because of the 
ac‘ ‘on of bacteria. Proper canning wh 
give the housewife adequate means? 






















destroying or restraining the growth 


bacteria. Chemical preservatives 
their power from their poisonous 
on the baeteria. It is fair to assume™ 
the-cells of the human body are as € 
injured as the bacteria. _ t is 2 
canning and preserving is properly dé 
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Read the canning article on fF 
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EvERY TICK of the clock brings 
harvest nearer and nearer. Soon the 
billowing seas of prime ripe grain will 
feel the keen, swift surge of binder, 
header, push-binder, and harvester- 
thresher sickles. Harvest will be on! 
Silver dollars will flow into the farmers’ 
pockets and cascades of sun-flavored 
grain will replenish the nation’s food 
supply. But — 

Don’t wait until five minutes before 
harvest time to buy needed new harvesting 
equipment, or repairs to put old machines 
in first-class working order. New ma- 
chines are scarce just before and 
during harvest. Dealers’ stocks are 
sold out; manufacturer’s warehouses 
empty; transportation congested and 
uncertain; labor hard to get and high- 


' Five Minutes 
to Harvest Time! 







priced. Repairs are just as scarce 
—and dealers are too busy setting 
up and delivering new machines to 
give proper attention to repair 
orders. 


Safeguard your grain crop now,while 
you have time, by ordering needed 
new time- and labor-saving harvesting 
equipment and genuine IHC repairs 
from your nearby International full- 
line dealer. Place your reliance in 
machines bearing the time-tried, 
service-proved names — McCormick, 
Deering and Milwaukee. These are 
names your father and grandfather 
knew well—and trusted. The repu- 
tation of this Company assures you 
that they are today as fully worthy of 
your confidence. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


oF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


(INCORPORATED) 


USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 






Dealers 








McCormick 
Deering“ 


Milwaukee 
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And be sure that they are the 


Genuine (1). Repairs 












Little Horses for Lttle Farms 


HETLAND pony breeders tell us 

that they have difficulty in disposing 

of their young animals and that a 
mumber of leading breeders have closed 
out their stock. 

One reason is that since the coming 
of automobiles and the greater 
danger to those using the highways, 
many people have been afraid to let 
their children have ponies. Then, 
too, where horses used to be kept for 
driving purposes it was easy to tuck 
@ pony ina side stall and care for 
him without any great extra care or 
expense. Now on many small 
— the garage has replaced the 

rse stable, and feed and bedding 
are no longer available. 

Before the war, there was some 
demand for Shetland ponies to be 
exported to England for work in the 
coal mines, where the coal seams are 
thin and an animal larger than the 
Shetland tan not work. The fall- 
ing off of this export trade and the 
lessening use of ponies for children 
On account of automobiles are the 
two causes that have put a crimp 
in the Shetland pony breeding 
industry and many breeders have 
quit or found it difficult to dispose 
of the young stock as it comes along. 


Ponies for Light Work 


With the increasing use of the automobile 
and the doing away with the family horse 
on small places, it has often been difficult 
to get hold of a horse to plow the garden, 
to cultivate, to mow the lawn, and do other 
mecessary farm or garden work. After 
ing a wheel-hoe all day the idea of 
ooking up a strong, willing pony to the 
garden cultivator is very inviting. 

On such a place, the Shetland pony may 
solve the problem of horse power and prove 
invaluable. One of my neighbors, Luther 
Krummell, who has a little place of several 
acres, now gets around the country in his 
flivver, but does all his farm work with his 
Shetland pony, “Colonel Cody,” with 

ess and implements made to fit. 

In hoe-harrowing corn, he says that his 
Shetland is far better than most horses. 
He is small, agile and light-footed, and 

enty strong enough to pull the harrow. 

turning around at the end of the rows, 
he has sense enough never to step on the 
corn. Last summer, Mr. Krummell built 
a chicken house; all the stone and sand were 
hauled from a distance with a stone boat 
of pony size. 


Shetlands Do Not Eat Much 


One great advantage of the Shetland on 
such a place is the ease with which he can 
be kept, for he will live in a space not much 
than a bi dog kennel. His bill for 

is small, as he can get along with grass 
more than half the year, most of it right 
out of the yard around the house. He will 
keep the grass on the lawn eaten short, and 
thus save mowing. During the winter, an 


Shetland in win 
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ear of corn at night, a tin cup of oats in 
the morning, a carrot or potato. day, and 
all the hay or corn stover he will ‘eat, will 
keep a pony in good condition. When not 
at work the children will find him a good 
playfellow and companion. He is always 





Shetland pony mare and colt 


willing, cheerful and intelligently in- 
terested in what is going on. 

In their home land, Shetlands are ac- 
customed to work and work hard, and they 
may yet come to their own in this country, 
as the cheapest and best horse power for 
the village and suburban.home. Already 
there are concerns making outfits for work- 
ing and driving these ponies and the 
present ample supply and comparatively 
modest cost of a full grown pony,make their 
use well worth considering. { 

Some sections have already largely 
utilized the little horses for work purposes. 
Huntington, W. Va., has much bread and 
milk and other delivery work performed 
by ponies. A friend tells me ponies are 
being used in the coal mines around 
Wilhamson, W. Va., especially in the 
smaller seams of coal—from thirty-six to 
forty-five inches thick—which have been 
opened up on account of the great demand 
for coal brought on by the war. 

A full grown Shetland pony can be 
bought for from $75 to $150, according to 
the pedigree and breeding. Weanling colts 
can be bought for, say, $60. 

The Live-Stock Editor can supply lists 
of Shetland pony breeders. C.F. J. 





Horses to the Fore! 


j B pncmeny the last year the leaders 
among horsemen and allied in- 
terests have been working on plans for a 
national organization devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the horse interests. Some 
of the men in New York called a meeting 
in October, and the Horse Publicity Asso- 
ciation grew out of this. ‘ 
Since then leaders in the saddlery indus- 





try and hay, grain and feed trade, hor 
shoe manufacturers and master hor 
shoers, ty and carriage bulaas 
horsemen, have had a number of meetings 
in Chicago, out of which has 
national organization which has just beey 

incorporated under the laws of 

Illinois as a corporation not for 

profit. 

The name chosen is “Horse Ag 

sociation of America.” Its p 

as set forth in its charter, are to aj 

and encourage the breeding, rearing 

and use of horses. Any man in the 

United States interested in the de 

velopment of the horse industry 

become a member for $5 a share 
firms, corporations or individual 

largely interested may hold as many 
shares as they desire. Many of the 
larger organizations have 

signified their intention of i 

from 500 to 1,000 shares. Wesh 

have a million members. E 

farmer in the country should be 

to join, and every man connected 

with the allied industries, the prog 

rity of which depends upon the 
preeding, rearing and use of horses, 
should join. The time is ripe for the 
leaders in all allied industries to 
preciate that their prosperity is dependent 
5 the general breeding, rearing and use 
of horses. 2 

The organization will put the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
before the people of America, and when 
the truth is known the value of the horse 
will be appreciated as never before and his 
~ will increase both in the city and on the 

arm. 

It must be distinctly understood that 
the organization is not fighting mechanical 
motive power, for in its proper place it is 
of value; but the use of mechanical motive 
power units in lines of work where horses 
do the work more cheaply is a distinct los 
to every one concerned, increases mia 
terially the cost in business operation, and 
thereby. the cost of living for every f. 
in America. There is a place for horses 
on farms, and in the cities. Wherever 
horse can do a piece of work as well from 
every standpoint, a horse should be used. 

The Live-Stock Editor was in New York 
a short time ago—just after. the ! big 
blizzard which tied up traffic for ten days. . 
Some of the big delivery and moving firms, 
as a result of the traffic tie-up, are going t0 
use more horses hereafter. Horse-drawn 
vehicles were the only ones that were able 
to get around during the blizzard. Fab- 
ulous prices were offered for teams during 
the blizzard—as much as $50 a day fora _ 
team. The regular price for a team on some 
of the city jobs is $30 a day. This ought 
to stimulate the production of horses. re 

When breeding mares to suppl 
market, use only pure-bred vtallions, 
Nearly every mare owner can find a pure 
bred stallion near at hand. If net, the 
Live-Stock Editor will help a locate 
one. Be sure to name the breed, 
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— F inding the Best Market 
e truth, 8 
— For Your Livestock 
_ _ AS an expert on livestock values and market conditions 
chanical and requirements, the commission man is the logical 
sole link between the producer and the packer. He knows 
a all the buyers for the packers, the butchers and the specu- 
ses lators. He knows their demands and how to bring their 
y family competition to bear to the best advantage on your livestock. ' 
seven He knows when to sell promptly and when to hold out for 
ell fr, ‘better offers, and he has no favorites in the deal but you. | 
ew York ¢ 
he Armour and Company look We have no connection, di- 
ten . ’ 
ne to the commission man as __ rect orindirect,withanycom- 
so-drawn the direct source of supply _ mission firm or any livestock 
d._ Fab for daily packing needs. As exchange. The commission 
oa your representative we deal man iswholly independent of 
co with him exactlyaswe would __ the packerin the operation of 
recs. if we dealt directly with you. his business. Charges that 
Ply ons We believe that he performs the commission business is 
‘a a necessary and efficient in any manner under the 


service for you at the lowest domination of the packerare 
cost. wholly untrue. 





The commission man is the agéncy that daily keeps the 
market active and fosters competition at every turn. Bal- 
ancing supply against demand, carefully gauging buying 
competition, he helps put livestock prices on true levels. 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 













































- Paint Keeps Your Credit Good _ 


The banker will notice the paint, as well as your profits 


PROMINENT banker makes the 
statement that he is influenced in 

lending money to people by the ap- 

of their property. If their houses, 

mm end other buildings are painted as 
often as necessary in order to give them a 
ic¢k-and-span appearance, he feels that 

y are a better risk than those who do 
not paint their buildings and let them go to 
rack and ruin through neglect. 

It is a condition in almost all mortgages 
on buildings that the buildings shall be 
insured, for the protection of the lender, 

i fire. Some lenders make the 
stipulation also that the buildings shall be 
kept painted at regular intervals. This is 
@ wise precaution, as a building can de- 
teriorate from lack of paint so as to lose 
@ large part of its value in just a few years. 
In a way, paint is also fire protection, since 
it is the slow combustion of the oxygen 
and other elements in the air that causes 
the decay of building material. 

Besides, if for any reason it is desired 
to sell a property, the prospective pur- 
chaser can easily be induced to pay a 
higher price for a well-painted house than 
for a abby one. A good buyer looking 
over a shabby property is quick to as- 
sume that the owner is bankrupt or badly 
in need of money if hi, property has a run- 
down appearance and makes his offer 
Seeerding\y. If it is neatly painted, how- 
ever, he assumes that the owner is pros- 
perous and hesitates to make an under- 
value bid. In short, in case of a sale, a 
coat of paint will bring a price enough 
higher than could be obtained for an un- 
painted building to more than cover the 
cost of painting. 

Therefore, any way we look at it, paint 
fs a good investment for a property owner. 


George Washington, Painter , 
‘ By D. WILLIAMSON 


WONDER how many of Our Folks 
have visited Mount Vernon, the home 
of George Washington? ‘Thousands of 


, E reckon; the last time I walked 
Brough the box-bordered garden, I rub- 





8 with men and women from all 
over the United States. 

- But these people, no doubt, were think- 
fing of George Washington, the —- 
ingly skilful general, or of George Wash- 
ington, the meal Apeet, statesman, 
and forgetting about rge Washington, 
the very successful farmer. He put just 
game conscientious thought and care 
into the building of a barn that he put 
into the building of a mighty nation; and 
today the barn and the nation are standing 
y and triumphantly, despite more 

than a century of fierce storms. 

Now, his buildings were all frame, and 
if he had not guarded them with a paint- 
brush, they would have long ago rotted 
fnto ruin. And I wonder what he would 
pay, if he were alive and riding about 
America, right now, when he looked at 
the millions of more or less paintless farm 

i that are spread from Maine to 
California! 

Buildings cost real money; yet too often 
we let them rot out, in twenty-five years’ 
time or less, all for want of a few dollars’ 
worth of paint. You know, a dry board 
can not decay; therefore, if you keep the 
rain-water out by a good coat of paint, 
board will last practically forever. 
buildings at Mount Vernon are as 
today as they ever were; and almost 
the lumber is the original stuff that 
Washington put in place. Some 
irs have been made, of course; but 
because about the middle of the 
, the estate fell into shiftless 
was left unpainted for a num- 
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ber of years. But how many frame barns 
in your neighborhood, are even fifty years 
old, let me ask you? Indeed, I recall as a 
boy, how my father tore down and re- 
built a forty-year-old wooden arn, be- 
cause it was too rickety to shelte. che stock; 
my grandfather had never painted it more 
than once, so far as I know. ~ 

But Peter Tumbledown’s slip-shod way: 
won’t do for the modern farmer; we can’t 
make that ‘Good Living and 10%,” unless 
we imitate George Washington, and put 
the paint-brush on guard. Late fall and 
early spring are the usual times to paint. 
The wood is good and dry then (paint will 
not hold on damp lumber), there is small 
risk of a rain to injure the fresh paint, and, 
more important still, the farm people have 
time to do theavork. 

But remember, just smearing a lot of 

















Paint keeps a house always new 


paint on some wood isn’t painting, by any 
means! For example, if the old paint is 
loose or blistered it must be carefully 
scraped smooth, using a putty-knife or 
wire brush. Then, if white lead is used, 
the whole batch of material, must be mixed, 
colored, and strained through fly netting. 
If ready-mixed paint is used, the cans must 
be well stirred up, and kept stirred; the 
amateur hardly ever does this properly, 
and so his paint is either too thick or too 
thin. And pouring turpentine in, to thin 
the last of the can, is just plain waste; 
paint so diluted will have no wearing 
quality. ‘“Ready-mixed” means ready- 
mixed ; you do not need to mix in something 
mere. 

Over new work or bare spots of old work, 
ou must thin down the first coat with 
i -oil; otherwise, the dry wood will 
suck out too much oil, and leave ordinary 

paint chalky and lifeless. So, write to the 
paint concern with whom you are dealing 
and get a booklet of directions, then 
these directions very carefully, and follow 
them. Like most people I used to think I 
knew all about paint; but twenty years’ 
experience with it has almost made me 
think I don’t know anything about it. So 
I always consult the directions nowadays; 
for I believe the manufacturers know more 
than I do about their own paints. 





Painting Cement and Concrete 


T is seldom one sees a cement, concrete, 

stucco, plaster or brick surface painted. 
It seems to be the general assumption that 
these substances are amply able to protect 
themselves from weather and other de- 
structive conditions. 

But that is a mistake. It is well known 
that cement is a moisture absorbent, and 
it isn’t true that the moisture does not 
harm it. It is almost. as important to 
aay rains from penetrating the sur- 
ace oO 


i f these rough mineral ‘aces as it 
is to protect d and iron from it. 
But just any kind of paint won’t do. It 


must be a palet having a chemical com- 









position not affected adversely by li 
alkalies. Most stores carry slime i 
crete paint. 

Owners of commercial and 
turing buildings, grain elevato read 
garages, silos, etc., would find 1¢ would pay 
to paint them. They would last longer” 
look better and need less repairs after 
being so treated. 













Put Paint on Clean Surface | 


tbe is common practise when we do a 
odd job of painting around the home% ~ 
apply the paint without preparing the 
surface. gan 4 

It is just as important that the surfags 
be in good condition as it is that vo ome 
a good grade of paint—for no matter how 
good the paint, the result will be far from 
satisfactory if some attention is not given ~ 
to this detail. oe 

In the first place, the surface to be” 
painted must be.clean, dry and free from” 
dust, grease and dirt. On new work, @” 
thin coat of shellac should be applied jo 
all knots and sappy places. On work that” 
has been previously painted, use a wite 
brush to remove all loose particles. Spots 
that are entirely bare where the paint has 
chipped off, should be given a. priming — 
coat of paint reduced with turpentine, 

The extra labor in thus preperly pre 
paring the surface will be more than justi 
fied in the durability of the paint and 
the smooth, uniform appearance of the 
finished surface. 





Care of Paint-Brushes 


O implement deteriorates or becomes 
worthless so quickly as a er 
paint-brush. A new brush should be 
soaked in water for a few hours befor | 
using in order to tighten the bristles, # 
they are set in If the bristles are 
set in vulcanized rubber they will need 
no soaking. saa as 
To do the soaking properly, s 
brush, with the bristles Fae in a small 
pail. Pour in sufficient water to cover thé 
metal ferrule. A brush should never be 
left in a bucket of paint longer than over 
night. Even then, it is best to take it out 
and wrap in several thicknesses of paper. 
Brushes may be kept soft for a short time 
by suspending in a can or small 
water, kerosene or turpentine, . 
bristles should not touch the bottom df 
the vessel; a hole in the handle with & 
wire hook to catch over the edge of the 
ail will hold the brush up from the 
ottom. : 
If a brush is not to be used for & 60n 
siderable length of time, it should be 
cleaned thoroughly with kerosene, 
line or turpentine, and finally with warm 
water and soap. Take care to remove 
the particles of paint at the edge of 
ferrule. A brush can be very ¢ 
cleaned with only warm water and 
if washed through several changes of 
When dry, tie a small paper bag over 
bristles, and keep dry. 4H. F.G.,Mo — 
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' You never ag more out of your | 





TAND on a street cor- 
S ner some day and watch 

the motor cars go by. 
Every now and then you 
willsee a motorist with two 
ot ‘three tires strapped on 
the back of his car, each 
tire of a different make. 


A man afraid of his tires. 


® * ~ 


No matter how many precau- 
tions a man may take he will 
never get out of a tire more than 
the maker put into it. 

Ifa tire is built to go a limited 
number of miles there is no reason 
why it should be expected to go 
any farther. 

When it breaks down before 
it has gone the limit, there is no 


Unite 


Tire than the Maker or pus in 








The car in the foreground has 
@ wheel out of line. 

Few motorists realize that a dis- 
placement of only one degree has 
the same effect on a tire as if it was 
dragged 9246 feet in every mile. 

New tires have been known to 
be completely stripped of their 
treads in 100 miles of running 
under such conditions. 











reason why an allowance should 
not be made to the buyer. 


What intelligent buyers are 
looking for is better tires — not 
limited-mileage tires or concilia- 
tory allowances. 


And they are beginning to look 
behind tires to the principles on 
which they are built and sold. 


* * 7 


Here is the principle which 
governs the production and sale 





of U.S. Tires: Build a tire as 
good as human skill can build it, 
and let responsibility for quality 
exceedevery otherconsideration. 


Seek out the new kind of tire 
dealer—the man who believes in 
quality and square dealing, who 
is putting the tire business on as 
sound a basis as any other retail 
business in his town. 


Back of him stands every re- 
source and facility of the United 
States Rubber Company — the 
oldest and largest rubber organi- 


zation in the world. 

U.S. Tires are built oma qualify 
basis as fast as quality conditions 
will permit—and no faster. 

And they are guaranteed free 
from defects in materials and 
workmanship for the life of the 
tire—with no limitation of mileage. 


d States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 








— =, 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 
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Two hundred and 
Thirty-five Branches 
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Preparing the vegetables 


Cold- Pack Method Explained Once More 















Packing in the jar E 





P to ten years ago, 
practically all home 
canning had been of 

the kind where the fruit or 
vegetable was cooked in the 
kettle and put in the jar while 
hot. Many housekeepers fail- 
ed with this method and 
ve up canning altogether. 

e contents of too many 
jars spoiled for it to be eco- 
nomical, and the task was 
hot and sticky. To these 
housewives the newer way, by 
which the fruit or vegetable is 
put into the jar cold and then 
the jar and contents processed, 
has proved a real boon. With 
the cooked - in - the - kettle 
method, canners found that 
few vegetables, excepting the 
acid ones, would keep. Cooked 
in thecan, according 








Partially sealing jar 


edge and the rim where the 
rubber rests; if they are not 
smooth, correct the rough- 
ness by. filing. 

Fit the covers to the jars, 

Test for leaks. To do this, 
adjust a rubber, fill the-jar 
with hot water, put the cover 
on, clamp it, and invert the 
jar. Leaks are caused by 
poor rubbers, ill-fitting covers 
and imperfect clamps or 
screws. 

Mason jar covers must be 
inspected. If the porcelain is 
cracked, or the screw leaks, 
replace ‘with a perfect cover. 

Metal covers of the vacuum 
seal type must be renewed 
every year. 

Inspect the rubber-like rim 
in the vacuum seal covers, If 

it is broken or ehip- 








to directions, vege- 
tables keep well. 
Expensive equip- 
ment is unneces- 
. A wash-boiler 
can, or any of 
ie other simple 
. generally 
foundi inan ordinary 
kitehen—such as a 
container having a 
tightly fitting cover, 
and large enough to - 
hold a number of 
ed jars—will 
othe work. When 





map saaaneaeeaeasaneameateers tees 








ody equipment is 
used, a false bot- 
tom must be placed 
in the whody or other container to 
comps the jars from coming in con- 
with the metal. A rack made 

¢ — of “+ is probably best for 
pent sapere or boil- 

in of ay the ja jars in the container may 
done on the kitchen stove or on 

a furnace built out-of-doors. Several 
types of canners, by which the work 
can be done more easily than with 
a home-made outfit, are on the 
market. The hot-water-bath canner 
is the least expensive commercial 
type. There are two kinds, one that 
be placed on the kitchen stove 

and an other which has a fire-box and 
gga and is to be used out- 
#-doors. Each has a sterilizing vat, 
ple tongs for handling hot 

jars, bottoms and tools neces- 
sary to use in sealing tin cans. 


Tin 
cans or jars may be used with 


an 
There are also steam pressure outfits for home use. They 
develop a onl temperature than the water-bath canners 
pressure outfits are made to carry from 
five'to thirty pounds of steam Rey targa de op 


le is 7 eat: Test the 


_ The first step in canning is to 
; that the glass Sboth inside and outsi 


| 


Placing jars in boiler to process 














Putting the cover on wash-boiler 











Remove from boiler, complete sealing, test for leaks 


ore 
slice. Peel, or scrape when needed, and cut large 
ae ieces ‘of canning size. Berries should be v 
by P ing colander and pouring water over them, in 
of immersing them in water. 
cover the prepared product with a clean 
[Continued on page 62] 


op it is imperfect, 
f it is crumbly @ 
cheese-like it is 
spoiled. 

Discard for ye 
ning all jars 
can not made 
“non-leakable.” 


Consider carefully 
the size, durability, 
a quality of new 


“The best ime of 
ars is sim 
ars have few 
straight sideat ads 
mouths, and so the 
covers are easily ad-. 
justed and the hex 
are easily stored. Select jars w. 
are appropriate for the fruit or 
table to be packed. Conse 
size of the container from the stand 
point of the quantity desired whet 

ned, the size of the fruit or pieces 
fruit to be packed, and the ease 
of processing. 

Wash the jars carefully and 
them, side down, in a vessel. 
with cold water and bring the — 
to the boiling point and allow it to 
boil for fifteen minutes to proces 
the jars. 

While the jars are being boiled sort 
and aay the fruit or ve 
according to size and — of mar 
turity. ard all overri 
ripe or mans fruit. ege 
should be in choice condition to be — 
suitable for canning. After the sor” 
ing and grading, wash th 

proceeding to 


not 
bot jams ane not 























































ee 
Cvery Owner is writ 


ng a - 


%, Yestimonal Book for “Hasslers 




















do this, VERYWHERE Hassler owners are writing testi- 
the~ jar monial books for Hassler Shock Absorbers. These 
he books are their Savings Bank Books,’ and they 
a by show exactly how good Hasslers are! 
ng COVE A saving of one-third in repair and tire expense and in 
ne For sry = depreciation shows in your savings bank account. There 
must be - you find the indisputable proof, 
rockenay And in addition to the savings you have much greater 
>w leaks, 7 : : - 
ct cover. comfort. Your Ford is made to ride like the highst 
e Vacuum priced cars. It is made safer, too, because it steers easier, 
renewed and is not affected so seriously by bumps and ruts. 
r-like rim A million Ford owners have found Hasslers very much 
overs: - worth while. Today Hasslers are being used everywhere 
pal on Ford touring cars, roadsters, coupes, sedans, and Ford 
umbly ot one-ton Truck. ‘ 
oe ‘ Hasslers cost little; are easy to apply; do not mutilate 
for cane the car in any way; and will wear longer than the car. They 
jane ThisTwinType are a real investment that you should not overlook. 
able.” Perret ened Have the nearest Hassler dealer show you what Hasslers 
Rear of Ford . é - . : UBIO er 
r carefully Sedane | will do. He will give you.a 10-Day Trial—without risking | 
a w ABSORG, your money—and if you are not satisfied, he will remove 
ty : 2 oF ° by them. If you do not know the Hassler dealer, write us. 
at tS o By TEN ¢ Opportunities now for exclusive distributors in many foreign countries, 
n le. The Y RS 
ew parta, 
ides, wie " ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. ' 
nd 90 ’ 693 Naomi Street Indianapolis, Inds ‘a 
e easily ad- . 
id the ja ae : Made in Canada by Robert H. Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
jars OS Nigar aeeee” A The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
a ae . ys KS A Standardized Quality Product— Worth the Price 
the 
sired ThisTwinType 
it or pieces yee 
ro 
d the eas Miimerciat 
re 
r and 
sel. 
g the water 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
process 





Shock Absorbers — 


PATENTED . 


for Ford Cars and Trucks 


The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and allow for the 3 


: 
‘ 
; 









most resilient downward action. The springs compress on either upward or 
ward movements—do not stretch out of shape—do not allow up-throw. — lasslors toad 
as long as the Ford and make it last. ya ee 








‘ 
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- Bonds, Mortgages or More Land?—s, sonn ise 


The Farm Journal that the high 
prices were going to be with us for 
- some time, and that the price of farm lands 
Was not going down soon. That predic- 
tion was not a wild throw, as the events 
of the last few months have proved. Farm 
land is higher in price than it was last 


‘Wi spring I made the prediction in 


I made another prediction in The Farm 

last summer that the cost of 

building was not coming down. That like- 

wise has proved a good guess, for building 
costs have gone up steadily. 

Now I should like to make another sug- 
gestion to the farmer seeking an invest- 
ment. One of the best investments a 
farmer can make now is a good bond or 
mortgage. 


Prices Will Not Drop Suddenly 


Beginning in a year or so I look for a slow 
ine in prices during the next ten or 
twenty years—nothing spectacular, mind 
you, but perhaps a decline of one or two 
per cent a year. This decline may be 
regular, may amount to five per cent 
one year with a rise in prices the next; but 
it seems probable that general prices ten 
ence may be somewhat lower 
now, provided there is no new war or 
other great disturbance to interfere with 
ordinary tendencies. It is not likely that 
rices will ever go back to the level of 1914, 
t most prices will go down somewhat. 
The reasons why I think prices will go 
down slowly, I discussed carefully in an 
earlier num of The Farm Journal. 
They are, briefly, that the present high 
prices are due mainly to the great amount 
of credit outstanding, largely in the form 
of Liberty Bonds and bank credit, and in 
smaller degree, to an unusually large sup- 
ply of money. Now the government will 
probably pay off the bonds slowly, and 
there is some indication that government 
Officials are trying to reduce the amount of 
money by retiring some of the federal pe- 
serve notes. We have already lost some of 
our gold through international trade. 
Reductions in the amount of Liberty Bonds 
and in the amount of money will tend to 
lower prices; and if the volume of business 
done in the country increases, when the 
strikes are over and the “reds” are sent 
back to Russia, that will also tend to lower 
prices. There will be no rapid fall in 
prices, but a gradual decline. 


Bonds and Mortgages Good Investments 


Now, wh 
good buy? Because, first of all, bonds and 
mortgages are selling dirt cheap; or, to 
put it in another way, they pay a high rate 
of interest-on the To iment A — _ 
one-quarter per cent Liberty Bond, bought 
at ninety-four, is really paying the in- 
vestor nearly five per cent; where govern- 
ment bonds before the war paid four per 
cent or less. The interest rate on mort- 
gages likewise is higher than before the 
war. For the skilled investor, there are 
various bonds of good grade, which pay 
Six or seven per cent, but these should be 
i out with discrimination. Liberty 
and mortgages are as safe as any- 
ing in this world can be, and they pay a 
considerably higher rate than before the 
war. 


are bonds and mortgages a 


The second reason why bonds, at least, 
are good investments, is that bonds are 
very likely to increase in price within the 
next few years. Liberty Bonds should 
; above par, and I think they will. Some 

fon probably increase at least one 
et a year; and if they do, it means 

they are really a six per cent invest- 
_, hers free, and the safest in the world. 
if y Bonds which are purchased at 
ninety-four come up to par in three years, 
as some of them are likely to do, it means 
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that they are really a seven per cent in- 
vestment. Mortgages are not quoted in 
this way, but they will increase in real 
value just as bonds will. 

The third reason why bonds and mort- 
gages are a good investment now is that 
they can be bought with money that has 
a low value, and they will be paid later in 
a money which is worth more—if I am 
correct in assuming that prices will go 
down somewhat. A thousand dollars will 
buy less wheat, corn, sugar or land than 
ever before in the history of the country, 
but it will buy more in bonds or mortgages 
than it would before the war.” If you buy 
a bond or a mortgage payable in twenty 
years, and prices go down twenty per cent, 
when that money is paid back you can 
buy twenty-five per cent more with it 
than you could have bought with the 
money you invested. Money is so nearly 
worthless now that it is g stuff to save 
and invest. That is about all it is good for. 


Long Term Bonds Are Best 


Long term bonds or mortgages are better 
than short term paper. Ten or twenty 
years is better than two or three years, 

cause it is enough time for money to 
regain its value somewhat. Money paid 
back in two years might not buy aiffy more 
bitter, eggs, corn, wheat, socks or shirts 
than it would now, but money paid back 
ten or twenty years from now probably 
will buy more. Wall street financiers 
recognize this clearly, and that is the 
reason why long term bonds are selling 
higher than short term bonds. A mortgage 
payable in ten years is better than one 
payable in three, or payable at will. Most 
of the government bonds mature late 
enough to be very satisfactory in this re- 
spect. 

The purchase of mortgages is a good 
thing, not only for the investor but also 
for the community, for it means that local 
capital is kept in the community for the 
use of the people there instead of being 
sent to New York or Chicago or Boston. 
The man who lends to his neighbors is 
doing a neighborly service, a service which 
may be of. great value; and even if the 
lender gets a good rate on his loan, he is 
doing his bit to keep the rate on loans low. 
Communities that have a good supply of 
local capital usually enjoy a loWer mort- 
gage rate than communities which have to 
get capital from far away. Furthermore, 
the man who owns a mortgage on a neigh- 
boring piece of land has an investment that 
he can watch easily and with little expense. 


Hold On to Your Farms 


I am not urging landowners to sell their 
farms. Some land has not yet reached its 
highest price, and almost any good farm is 
usually worth holding, espeeially if it is a 
real home. Most land im this country, 
however, has never been a good invest- 
ment, except through its rise in value. 
Many landowners have got less than three 
per cent returns from their land, aside from 
the increase in value; and if land does not 
rise in value in the next ten or twenty 
years, it will not be a highly profitable in- 
vestment to hold. The landowner will be 
in somewhat the same unfortunate posi- 
tion as the bondholder or mortgage 
holder has been in since 1914. The man 
who held a my | from 1914 to 1919 
really lost about half of what he had in- 
vested, use he can’t buy much more 
than half as much now as he could with 
the money he invested. He may make it 
back partly during the coming period of 
ining prices.* 

I do not know, of course, just when the 
peak of prices will be reached. It will 
— with different regions, and of course 

ith different commodities. Some things 


are certainly higher this « Other 
things have already started pe eisgs T have 














recently learned that in some sections @ 
Kansas land is less salable now than it was 
last spring—not actually ¢ » but le 
salable. nd in the corn belt doesn 
often go down in value; it just ceases to he 
salable at prices which were former] paid, 
In the future I do not expect land to 
down a great deal in most sections, a 
some of it whieh would sell now may no} 
sell then at the present price. i 
Now suppose you buy a Liberty Bond 
at ninety-four, getting five per cent net on 
the price; and then suppose it increases in 
value two per cent a year, while your 
money increases in value one per cent @ 
year; with the fall in prices, you - 
have, not a five per cent investment, but 
an eight per cent investment. I would not 
be surprised if some issues of Liberty Bonds 
would net their holders as much as that ip 
the next few years. Mortgages ought to 
be good in the same way. 
It will be well to urge caution in the 
matter of security for farm mo 
Some land is probably selling for mom 
now than it will be worth ten years from 
now; and a mortgage for much more 
half the present value might not be ab 
solutely safe, especially in states where it 
takes eighteen months’ time and a la 
fee to foreclose: Ba 
In conclusion then, there are several 












































reasons why bonds or mo will be 
very good investments d the next ten 
or twenty years, and several reasons why 






land will not be so good as it used to 
That does not mean that farmers should” 
all sell out and buy Liberty Bonds or more 
gages, for the man who owns a good farm 
and makes a home there has about, the 
best life that is open to human beings. 

But the man who is holding land for 
investment or for speculation, except in 
a new and undeveloped part of the coun- 
try where settlement will bring up the~ 
value of his holding, should sit down and 
think over some of these things—and then 
use his own judgment. | 












































Land Boom Condemned 


justify their paying top prices for 
‘Tit tates heat have ar I 
expectation of securing top prices for their 
products during the period of years iD 
which the land is to be paid for, says The 
odore Macklin, agricultural economist d 
the University of Wisconsin, regarding the 
boom in farm lands. That the boom & 
striking Wisconsin is feared by Mr. Mack 
lin, and he urges farmers to consider that 
over-capitalizing farm lands means Over 
working of farmers, depletion ef soil fer- 
tility, low prices, the necessity for farm- 
ers to make money in other lines than 
ing, and increasing tenancy with all its evils. 
The man with moderate means can 
afford to take the chance ef bu at 
boom prices, ~— Mr. Maeklin. 
prices of hogs fall from $20 te $15 or les 
a hundred and other products have eo 
responding decreases in value, the farmer 
who bought land on the basis of the high- 
est prices of products will have to 
the loss. The loss may easily swallow 
savings of years, thus eating up his in 
ment in land, implements, machinery, 
live stock. : 
The influence of bankers in keeping 
prices of land within bound can be very 
real, thinks this economist. This influ- > 
ence can be éxercised by calling attention 
to the dangers of over-capi d Jand val- 
ues and by caution in extending credit. 
The wealthier persons, whe can stand, th 






































losses but who expect to make others ¢ 
so by selling the land 0 


roducts fa]l greatly, are taking dv 
\owever unconsciously, of 


of the young men or new 
» be the actual ev 
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= COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS 
ined = Standard Models up to $300 
prices for Period Designs up to $2100 





abe For a Lifetime _. 
ie of Musical Happiness 


for farm What wedding gift could be more appropriate? With 
sits evils. the many Columbia models it is so easy to find exactly the 
an DOs right instrument for the new home. 


$15 or lees Cabinets of exquisite beauty. Pure, unmuffled richness 
Rg oftone. And last, but by no means least, the new Grafonola 
the high models are equipped with the exclusive Columbia Non-Set 
Automatic Stop, the only automatic stop that requires 
absolutely no setting. 


Invisible, built right into the motor, it operates on any 


Get the new Columbia Neo 
record, long or short. There is nothing to move or set or alty ceca Dean Beery 
measure. Just put on your record and iisten to the music. Columbia dealer has 4%. 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Graf nola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Top Prices for Fleeces 


“"T NSTEAD of being fleeced, we are 

fleece-lining our pocketbooks; that’s 
“A. how we feel about it,” said an old 
sheep man in Erie county, N. Y., when I 
asked him what luck the sheep men there 
are having in cooperative wool sales. 

Last spring the sheep men got together 
at Akron, N. Y., and organized a sheep 
breeders’ association, incorporated under 
the laws of New York. One hundred and 
six men joined this association and 
the last of May consigned 28,000 
pounds of wool cooperatively. The 
sale was made direct and the men 
re at the time they de- 
liv their wool. They received 
fifty-seven cents a pound, which 
was seven cents above the price 
‘offered by the local dealers. Later 
on, a second shipment of 5,000 
pounds was made which took care 
of all of the wool products in this 
section of the county. The getting 
together of these men resulted in a 
net gain to themselves of about 

000 for 1919. 

t Erie county did, other 
New York counties have done. 
The result is a State Federation of 
County Sheep Growers’ Associa- 
tions, Incorporated. I read a re- 
port of the Federation a short 
time ago, and it convinced me just 
as fully as the sheep men. in Erie 
county are convinced, that co- 
operative sheep breeders’ associa- 
tions are a good thing, even if 
they do-no more good than to 
bring the sheep men a better price 
for wool. 

That the associations help to 
secure a better price for wool, there is no 
doubt. The Chenango County Associa- 
tion received from five to. seven cents a 
yound more for wool than would have 
bee received if each member had sold 
se) tely. 

the state of Vermont, the same 
thing is true. Last spring some of the 
sheep men in Addison and Rutland coun- 
ties, received seventy-seven cents a pound 
for wool, when unorganized men received 
only from fifty to sixty-seven cents a 
om pe From figures quoted by farmers, 
ocal buyers had no set price, but paid only 
what they had to in order to get wool. 

In Marion county, Mo., sheep men who 
pooled their wool received three cents a 
— more than local buyers would pay. 

Seward county, Neb., the difference 
was several times as great in some cases. 
Near Hannibal, Mo., the difference was 
one-half cent a pound. A report from 
Kentucky says that cooperative sellin; 
made a difference of twelve and one-h 
cents a pound; a report from Tennessee 
says seven cents a pound; one from South 
Dakota says from three to seven cents a 
pound; Pe Ivania, from five to fifteen 
cents a sound: Iowa, ten cents a pound; 
Colorado, twenty-two and one- cents; 
Idaho, twenty cents. 

One reason why wool brings more when 


sold tively is that a larger amount 
of wool en more buyers and they will 
bid against each other. Also, all buyers 
must come out in the open and offer the 
same price to every sheep man for the same 


grade of wool. 
Poor Wool, Poor Prices 


ing most of those mentioned, 
an expert is employed to grade the wool. 
His business is to put all the fine wool into 
the fine-wool class; medium wool into the 
medium-wool elass; coarse wool into the 


coarse-wool class; fleeces with long staple — 


How To Get Them 


must be kept apart from fleeces with short 
staple. In short, the grader’s business is 
to keep forty-cent wool out of the seventy- 
cent wool, so that the seventy-cent wool 
will not sell for forty cents. 

If growers sell their wool ungraded they 
must pay for that work in a lower price per 
pound. Only a short time ago at a meet- 
ing of farmers’ exchange managers in 
Springfield, Mass., the statement was 


men who did the grading adve : 
fleeces with paper twine instead @ 
hemp or sisal twine. This plan we 
lowed to the satisfaction of all eon 
especially with the manufactures, 
Who will help organize a sheep tga 
association? Any county : 
gladly help. If any sheep man ig gi 
fortunate as to be m one of the j 
counties without a county agent, the’ 
tension Department of the Bia. 
Agreaioast: College will help, @ 





Set the sheep on its rump in front of the machine 


made that a manufacturing concern in 
that city would pay five cents a pound 
more for wool of any grade than any 
farmers’ organization could receive from 
commission houses, if those organizations 
would get together enough wool so that it 
ewe oy | this concern to send an expert 
to grade it. It is simply a question of re- 
ducing the number of middlemen and 
getting a large enough bulk of any com- 
modity to sell so that large business houses 
will buy direct. 


Some Associations Have Their Own 
Warehouses 


Some sheep breeders’ associations are 
going a step farther than pooling and grad- 
ing, and are erecting or renting their own 
warehouses—and it is a good thing. Under 
this plan the sheep men can store their 
wool and get warehouse receipts which can 
be used as security for borrowing money 
at the bank. Thus, it is not necessary to 
sell immediately in order to secure the wool 
money to carry on farm work. In Windsor 
county, Vt., where wool was sold through 
the farmers’ exchange, the exchange ad- 
vanced to the growers fifty cents a pound 
for the best grades and thirty-five cents a 
and for the rejects. As less than one- 
ourth of the growers uested money 
advanced, it seems that they are not in 
every community compelled to sell their 
wool to meet the need of ready money. 
There are other values besides the 
dollars-and-cents value. Pennsylvania 
sheep men who made money by pooling 
and grading their wool last year, say that 
one of the biggest benefits was the iy sl 
tunity the practise gave them to learn 
what good wool is. Another fact brought 
out was that the breeding of sheep showed 
up the grade of wool. is was a strong 
argument with the sheep men in favor of 
pure-bred sheep. They also noticed that 
when their mangers or feeding racks were 
so constructed that the sheep did not get 
hay-seeds and chaff in their wool durin 
the winter, the wool graded higher an 
brought a higher price when sold. The 


a group of neighbors can comb — 
their wool, grade it, advertigs 
bids, and handle the bugnes 
themselves. But sinee the othe 
help mentioned is free, why my 
use it? eae 
The gist of the whole oF ig 

this: Poolmg, grading and 

vertising for bids mean mi. 
money for the sheep men. BP, - 


Shearing the Farm Flog 


By C. W. McDONALD 


‘rae many farmers neglet 
a shearing of their sheep analiae 
in the summer. result is 
the wool maine fall out 
comes matted and tangled 
of dirt, and its market wales 
lowered. As to the shoep 
selves, the ewes are carrying @ 
heavy winter coats which mek 
them uncomfortable. They 
come thin in flesh, and oom 
quently the milk flow is lessened, 
resulting in a- ounting a 
growth of the lambs. w 
encounter a twofold loss by shearing late 
im a summer, , a : ae 
protection from cold spi 8 
available for the sheep thoy sina he 
shorn in April. . 

Otherwise they may be shorn.in 
ues not later. If they are shorn = 
they are given an opportunity 
a little wool and become pre 
their summer coat before they are plocl 
on pasture in May. 

Either the old-fashioned hand sheama 
the power shears may be used. The pow 
machine which requires an ext mal @ 
boy to turn the handle is fast eomung 
wide use. The advantage of this 
over hand shears is a smoother job wa 
more attractive sheep after it i eam. 
This machine also clips the woot close # 
the body, giving more length of 
which aa s to its value. There is also 
danger of making “second cuts” with @ 
machine. ‘Second cuts” are 
counted on the market, as 
short fibers are practically worthless. 


Have Clean Place for Shearing 


Select a clean, dry place to do the a 
Be sure there is no chaff or hay ear 
which will fall into the fleece. The 
should not be allowed to get wet 
shearing, as wet wool will mold Ww 
packed. 3 4 ; ’ 
In diseussing the method of . 
shall refer to « smooth-bodied ma) 
sheep. free from wrinkles. The ee 
aires a boy to turn the crank ‘hoop 8 
¢ : 





and one man to hold the i 
do *the shearing, unless the. fe 
hitched up to the gasoline engine. oe 
The first one to set the sheep omits 
rump in front of the machine. Start 
ing at the brisket and breast; shear G8 
over the breast and over the belly, # 
the right side to the left side, opening 
fleece to the right hind flank as you pret 
downward. (Be careful that you | 
cut the small teats, 3 
[Continued on page 1053 















Good Rcd Sunes 
the “Hoodoo” Farm 


OT fifty miles from a large, prosperous 
New is a “hoodoo” farm. It cannot-be 

sold and no tenant has ever yet made 
it pay. 

Yet only a comparatively short distance 
away are prosperous farms that have not 
changed hands in a generation. Their owners 
have grown wealthy. They are more pros- 
perous today than ever. 


Of course there is a reason, and that reason 
is—roads. 


This “hoodoo” farm is just as fertile as the 
others, but it lies miles away from a town or 
station, with a poor dirt (usually muddy) 
road the whole way. In winter it is often 
isolated for weeks at a time. 


The prosperous farms lie on or near a good 
state or country road. The owners have easy 
access to the railroad and to near-by towns. 


They can market their produce easily and 
buy what they need. They can visit their 
neighbors. 


Farm life is enjoyable under such condi- 
tions, but on the isolated farm itis almost 
unbearable for many months of the year. 
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How | 
to kill the “hoodoo” 


There are “hoodoo” farms all over . 
the country that owe their “hoodoo” to 
bad roads. The most economical cure for these 
bad roads is Tarvia. 


A Tarvia road brings the farm nearer the 
town. It lowers haulage costs and thus 
increases profits. It promotes community 
spirit and keeps the young people on the 
farms. It takes away the old-time isolation 
and makes the farm home comfortable the 
year ’round. It kills the “hoodoo.” 


What is Tarvia? 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in 
constructing new macadam roads or repairin 
old ones. It reinforces the road surface an 
makes it not only dustless and mudless, but 
also water-proof, frost-proof and automobile- 
proof. There is a grade of Tarvia to meet 
every road requirement. a 






No other road material is so popular—with 
road authorities and taxpayers alike. 









Write nearest office for further information. 


















Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett Compa 
has organized a Special Service Department whi 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of ex- 
perienced engineers. This service is free for the 
asking. If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department.can greatly assist you. ‘ 
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BIG 
NEW 
FEATURES 


make this wonderful new Liquid 
Veneer Mop far superior to any 
other mop for cleaning, polishing 
and beautifying all painted and 
varnished floors. It ise treated 
with Liquid Veneer, famous for 
making pianos and furniture look 


\WWND 
VENER 


The removable ewab is a great improve- 
ment. When mop becomes soiled, swab 
may be pulled from frame, like a curtain 
from a rod, w , put h wringer 
dried and slipped back on frame. Treat 
it with Liquid Veneer and mop is like 
new again. 

When swab wears out, se te ones 
may be obtained at a. —- cost, 
Keep the frame thus saving expense of 
buying complete new mop. 

Try this wonderful mop. Oh, but it’s a 
beauty and it does such marvelous work 













on floors, removing every bit of dirt, 
polishing and renewing, all without a 
trace of grease. 





At all Stem. $1.50 complete. Sold on 


approval. 
Buffalo Specialty Company 
312 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Norice— Have you tried Liquid Veneer? 
If not, send for liberal bottle and 
story of pom $150,000 World Champion 


























sect bone om ay Peer 
construction tick te rd wpoderate ts 
mer, warm in winter. Less upkeep cost. illue- 
ee SS te 
} BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 




















. wh P, BUSH Tins 

Be 2Uake -E be Pol Peat 
Jet eaot, Dont. £94 

MOTOR CO.s Bush tempic, Chicago, ttinols 
out stock of Forks and Shovels 


Factory. Closing 
72c. each. Hay Forks, Bundle Forks, Manure 
' Forks, Shovels and Spades. 7 assorted, no 2 alike, ONLY §. Ex- 


. Free literature showi ctures of tools. 
Process Toot Fi. CORPORATION. Saline, Kans. 
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Federal Aid for Mothers and 


of mothers and babies. Every year 

some 17,000 mothers die in childbirth 
and nearly a quarter of a million babies 
die under one year of age. Most of these 
deaths are preventable, and while our in- 
fant mortality is decreasing slightly from 
year to year the decrease appears only in 
the deaths occurring during the later 
months of infancy, deaths due chiefly to 
the improver care and feeding of the baby. 

About one-half of all infant deaths occur 
within six weeks after birth. These early 
deaths are due chiefly to the condition of the 
mother and the lack of proper care and 
instruction for the mother during preg- 
nancy and confinement. Maternal deaths 
and infant deaths from maternal causes 
are not decreasing, because mothers do not 
yet have the skilled care and advice that 
they need. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor finds that 
the protection of the ehild must begin 
with the protection of the mother; care 
during. pregnancy and confinement and 
instruction in the hygiene of maternity, 
infancy, and childhood must be made 
available for all mothers through such 
agencies as prenatal clinics, maternity 
hospitals, maternity care in the home, 
children’s health centers, and systems of 
public health nursing adequate to reach 
every mother and child. 

In rural communities the doctor is often 
many miles away, and the hospital care 
that is desirable when complications arise 
can be reached only by a tedious and costl 
journey. The visiting nurse who can reat 4 
mothers the things that modern science 
has learned about. the daily hygiene of 
maternity and infancy and who can detect 
the symptoms of trouble requiring medical 
care is not yet on the-ground, except in a 
few rare counties where experimental 
work is now under way. 

A bill for the public protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy was introduced into 
the Senate on October 20, 1919, by Senator 
Morris Sheppard, of Texas, and referred 
to the committee on public health and 
national quarantine. The same bill was 
introduced into the House on December 5, 
1919, by Judge Horace Towner, of Iowa, 
and referred to the eommittee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The Shep- 
ard-Towner bill offers to motherhood and 
Sabeliend the same kind of aid that the 
Smith-Lever law offers to agriculture. It 
is the same kind of fifty-fifty proposition, 
the states carrying on their own work after 
the approval of the Federal Board has 

n secured. 

This bill provides for a federal appro- 
priation for the use of the states accepting 
the provisions of the act and undertaking 
public measures for the protection of 
mothers and children. The amount of ap- 
propriation is to be $2,000,000 for the 
first year, the sum to be gradually in- 
creased until it reaches $4,000,000 annu- 


Ts United States is wasting the lives 




































































Going to a health conference in a far 
northwestern state 


ally. It will be apportioned among the 
states in the proportion which their 

tie Eases tothe Sota a ulation of the 
United States, provide that each state 
appropriates alike sum. The bill algo pro- 
vides. for an annual appropri 
$480,000 to be divided equally among the 
states without guarantee of a like sum. 

The work done under the act must it- 
clude instruction in the hygiene of ma 
ternity and infancy through publie health 
nurses, consultation’ ‘centers ) 
suitable methods and the provision of 
medical and nursing care for mothers and ” 
infants at home or at a hospital wha 
necessary, especially in remote regwns. 
The act provides for the cooperation @. 
the state boards with the state uni 
or land t colleges in furnishing 
untechnieal instruction in the hygiene 
maternity and infancy. : 

If you are interested in this subject, 
write to the Senator and the Con 
from your district, urging the 
the bills and write at once. The 
Towner bill is meant for all mo my 
America, but the mothers on the farm are 
the ones who will be pecul- 
iarly benefited by ite 
visions. Write to 
Representatives, 
letters urging the 
of the bill to the 
and House — 
ings, respectively. 
to Senate Bill 3259 
writing to Senators; House 
Bill 10925 when writing — 
to Congressmen. 
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A southern mother and 
child doing work that is 
too heavy for them 


oO 
Inaccessible village in the 


far West that could profit 
by a traveling health clinic 
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“DeLco-LIGHT is the Best 
Time and Labor Saver 


on My Farm’”’ 


= 
| 








mong the 

ir 

on of the 2 3 

aoh state} Delco-Light users, ® everywhere—over 

jation 100,000 of them—think and say this 

nan? about Delco-Light. Nearly every testi- 

; meat in- monial letter contains such a sentence. 

. It is proof of the satisfactory service 

nd other Delco-Light gives. It is an indication of 

thes eal : the place taken by Delco-Light in the A complete electric light and power 
ital when hearts of those who have installed it. plant for farms and country homes, 
: regu, re self-cranking—air cooled—ball bear- 
a The clear rays of electric lights make the oir belts—only one place to ot 
hygiene of house, the barn or the barnyard bright as — thick plates — long-lived battery 
3 eubiet day, at the touch of a button. The elec- Valve-in-Head Motor 
ngressmal tric current pumps and carries the water Runs on Kerosene 


just where you want it, and performs a 
score of other jobs swiftly and silently 





if 
ae 


farm are - ; 
Il be pect while you do something else. 
Oe 
: sending The experience of Delco-Light Users and 


Pat 


i 


their combined opinion is the best proof 
we have to offer, of two things—that 
Delco-Light is mechanically correct—and 
that it is a paying investment. 

. ta 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Bx 3 










“There's a Satisfied User near you 
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Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rabhe Co. 


Actual photographs, taken in a California orchard where 
trucks, owned by Edwards & Patillo of Fullerton and 
shod with Goodyear Cord Tires, are loaded at the trees 


SS Gee. ena 
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Grass, Sand, Mud, Mulch 
and Pneumatics 


“Itis of distinct advantage for us touse Goodyear Cord Tires instead 
of solid tires on our trucks hauling from orchards, because these 
big pneumatics track nicely through loose soil or plowed ground 
and do not really pack it. Solid-tired trucks are assessed $10 
a ton here—pneumatic-tired trucks are assessed only $5 a ton 
because they save roads.”—A. M. Edwards, of Edwards & 
Patilio, Fruit Growers and Truckmen, Fullerton, California 











f es gripping and agile qualities of Goodyear Cord 
Tires on trucks have won for them many significant 
rural endorsements like the one presented above. 


, 


Whether an orchard lies in soft soil, or fencing is to be 
done in a grassy field, or a mud-bottomed hollow separates 
the back acres, the big Goodyear Cord Tires go through 


quickly. 


So today farmers frequently point to the tracks of these 
tires in miry hog lots, soggy meadows and acres strewn 
with fertilizer, where they have made short cuts and saved 
time many times. 


In all parts-of the country, the observer can note crop 
loads, cushioned on the husky Goodyear Cord Tires, 
being hauled through sand and bogs, across furrowed earth 
and up slippery hillsides with impressive ease. 


This intense serviceability of the pneumatic truck tire, 
founded on the supple toughness of Goodyear Cord con- 
struction, has been built out of that ceaseless endeavor to 
improve which protects our good name. 


Now a large amount of information, supplied by farmers 
and describing the advantages of pneumatic truck tires, 
can be obtained by writing to The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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PUT THIS CONCRETE 
MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


You can’t afford to waste valuable time, 


ae materials and money by having to § 
ov 


er again concrete work which was 


mixed by shovels. Get a Sheldon Farm § 


Concrete Mixer and put in your own 


concrete so it will last a lifetime—it will 


save its price on the first job. What is 


more, you can do the work when you § 


please in otherwise idle time. No big 
gang of men needed. 


SHELDON ""2" CONCRETE MIXER fF 


is made especially for farm use and has § 


a reputation of six years of successful 


operation on thousands of farms all over 


the U.S. No complicated machinery to 
get out of order—easy to operate—easy to 
move—mixes 8 cubic feet at a batch— 


ai H. P. engine will run it. No other § 


mixer excels its quality of work nor 
approaches its low price. 


FREE—New 1920 Catalog—FREE 


ey on your con- 
. It’s this book Today. 


SHELDON MFG. Co. 
Box 624, NEHAWKA, NEB. 





ARTEMIS 


Nothing means ‘Home’ so much as 


Love, Children and Music. So simple 
that a child can play it, the Artemis 
assures a happy home wherever itis. It 
embodies ity of tone and cuaranteed 
reliability, Itcan be played by hand 
or used as a player-piano. 

_ ark a gee Prices 

, 95 - 

Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line. is 
name and address and ¢t our beautiful 
Artemis Catalog No. 14 Free. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 
Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
@ivision of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 

Steger Building, Chicago, III. 

15,000 Setisfied Artemie Patrons Every Year 
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How I Grew My Prize-Winning Po 0€5 


By ALEX McPHERSON, Presque Isle, Me. 
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HE soil was a deep gravelly loam 
with a slope to the south. I cut the 


hay on it for two years. The first crop 
was mostly alsike and red clover; the 
second a light crop of timothy, about a 
half-ton to the acre. I let the second crop 
lie and applied ten seventy-bushel loads of 
manure to the acre and plowed it under in 
spare times during the summer. 

The following spring we harrowed the 
ground once before we applied ten more 
spreader loads of manure to the acre. 
After that we harrowed it three times to 

ulverize the ground and make it mellow 

or pame- 
Planting commenced May 13 and we 
finished May 14. We used twenty-two 
bushels of choice Irish Cobbler seed to the 
acre. This seed was taken from a field of 
my own raising which yielded 457 bushels 
to the acre the previous season. 

In cutting seed for the crop, I cut the 
pieces as square and large as the planter 
would handle. The seed was dropped ten 
inches apart in the row and the drill rows 
were two feet nine and _ three-fourths 
inches apart. I used 2,200 pounds of a 
4: 8: 4 (four per cent ammonia, eight per 
cent phosphoric acid, four per cent potash) 
fertilizer in the drill at planting time. The 
planting was done with a two-man planter 
which drops the fertilizer first, and which 
has an attachment that covers the fer- 
tilizer so that it will not come in contact 
with the seed. 

The seed was covered three inches deep. 
In about three weeks the potato plants 
began to come. through the sis and 
then we commenced to ridge them the 
way we do in Aroostook county. At this 
time, also, we applied a ton of a 4: 8: 6 
fertilizer to the acre, dropping it in the 
center of the drill before we began ridging. 

The ridging, which was done with a 
horse-hoe, covered the fertilizer, potato 
tops, and all weeds which had started to 
grow. This second application of fertil- 
izer was put on with the covering attach- 
ment taken off. 

A few days after this first ridging the 
plants were through the ground again. 

e cultivated with the horse-hoe five times. 

We began spraying the field when the 
plants were five or six inches high, using a 
two-horse sprayer with a barrel holdin 
100 gallons. When the plants were sti 
young and tender we used the Bordeaux 
5: 5: 50 formula; that is, fiye pounds of 
lime, five of copper sulphate and fifty 
gallons of water. As the plants got older 
we used 6: 6: 50. We sprayed nine times 
during the season. vr i 

There were two periods of about three 


weeks each when we had no rain. The 


plants wilted during the day, but in the 
morning looked refreshed from the dew. 
Considering t’’e growing season and the 


- Mr. McPherson won the gold medal _ 


A section of the prize-winning potato field 


kind of potatoes planted I was welh satis. 
fied with my crop. I sold the whole erop 
at $4 a barrel just as it was dug im the 
field, furnishing the buyer a storehouse 
to: load from. 

In figuring my expenses, something 
ought to be, allowed for the extra fine eon- 
dition in which this prize-winning field is 
left, because of the heavy applications of 
manure and fertilizer. 

The following is the expense seeount, 
with net profit figured out: 


Cost of Producing Five Acres of Pojatoes 


Rent of ground, $25.00 an acre.... $125.00 
Plowing, 4.00.“ “Ls 
Picking rocks, oe Sie 3.00 
Ten and one-half tons fertilizer . . $49.00 
100 tons manure at $3 a ton 
Hauling fertilizer 
Harrowing five acres 4 times at $.75 
we Oe eee 
8 barrels seed per acre at $4 a bbl.. 
Cutting seed, 40 bbls. at 35 cents a 
barrel 
Planting, two men and team, $2.50 
an acre 
Hauling material to field 
Cultivating and hoeing five times.. 
Hand hoeing 
Vitriol, 250 Ibs., at 11 cents a lb .. 
Lime, 250 Ibs., at 2 cents alb..... 
Poison, 10 Ibs., at 35 cents 
Spraying labor, nine times, 75 cents 
ee, SP Per eee eh 
Picking 97124 bbls., at 12 cents a 
barrel 
Hauling one mile to shipping station, 
S conte a barrel, . 50 Sikes ku cee 
Storage, 10 cents a bbl 
Digging, $4 an acre 
Depreciation on horses and ma 
ehinery ($2,000) 


Total costs of five acres..... at's 
Received for crop 


Profit from five acres 


It seems almost superfluous for the Fae 
Contest Editor to add anything to | 
statement. But there is a peculiar mien 
about this potato contest. Three# 
potato producers went after the prises) 
cold blood, and in a fair fight. : 
followed pretty much the same &# 
McPherson; they all came out so @ 
each.other that we frankly were a DP 
zled about awarding the prizes. 60, 
Prize Contest Editor went up to i 
nearly 800 miles, and stumbled on some? 
ter weather which made him oo clude 
great potato-growing county of 2 
must Be pretty close under the: 
The snow was as high as the ibe 

Well, the Contest Editor for 
winners are three big, fine men. | 
a royal] time while he was in Pree 
had a chance to talk with Com 

[Continued on page 1 





The Universal Tractor 
|B yen all field work—including cultivating, 


harvesting and belt work. One man operates 
both the tractor and the implement. The operator 
sits in complete safety in the usual place—on 
the seat of the implement. 


The work is always in plain sight—no looking 
backward. Tractor and implement form one 
unit—can back and turn short. 


These indispensable features are particularly 
profitable at harvest time, when, one man instead 
of two can cut the ripe grain at the rate of 40 
acres in 10 hours. 


The necessity for saving time and labor is the 
greatest consideration before the farmer today. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Branches at: Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
Stockton, Cal., Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Mi » Minot, N. D., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Des Moines, Bloomington, Ill., Indianapolis, Columbus, Ohio, Sackeon, Mich. 
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“Just Like 
Adding Dollars 





my wholesale 
factory-to-you Rrices affect 


. Write for my 

Big catalog showing most beav- 
stoves and ranges—at 
prices that save you from 20 to 
40 per cent. 






















4 Kalamazoo 
“ Direct to You” 









Fy LES. 2 
cabinets re! - 
tors, fireless cookers, 
washing machines 
phe, paint 








Your “GAS” and 
ALL Your Trouble 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Money-back Guarantee 

Entirely NEW principle— 
not a moving part— Simple. 
Has the Pep and Power. 


U. & J. 
Carburetor 


Doubles Mileage—Guaranteed 
to start car in zero weather— 
No Priming. 50,000 delighted users. Now ready 
for Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 
DEALERS — Service Stations, Salesmen 
“U. & J.” sells on Reonpiantion-teseatbed in 
thirty minutes—some good open territory. 
ean eetactare Ho ©, 6 J. Fone Temes. 
Will last as tong asthe car. PRICE $2.50 


vet’ & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept, 232—507 W. Jackson Bivd.. CHICAGO 








SAVE V2 

















Start This Business 
Without Capital— 
$8 to $15 a Day! 

Every Somiy, every store, every church, every bank, 
every school, is your customer. You make a profit on 
the sale—then, another profit on using the Ss. 
No capital needed —you pay for the _ as you sell 
ty ak ray of death,”’ which kills flies, roaches, bed- 
as, ants, lice, mites—and kills ‘them forever! 
Ae 2oz sample FREE. ““Flyof”’ for 
live stock and poultry ; *‘ Airsweet’’ for household use 
dh make $8 to $12 daily, selling to banks, stores, 
ag to sis, aating to farmers. Services apply- 
ing ““Flyo Airsweet”’ are always extra! Get 
Is i x making more money now. 


pee OE MARER & BUSCH 
5S years successful 


511-515 ‘Ato St. Philadelphia 


ATIRSWEEL 














RUNS ON KEROSENE 


EE RTE ET 
Alcohol or “or Gas Anywhere 
Genuine comfort and relief in the 
heat day and night may yours 
with one of these remarkable non 
electric fans. Ev home and office 
needs one for health and efficiency. 
This fan is ideal for the sick, Itisa 
proves guccess, quiet ve- 


our ere at no 
est w ut rithout electricity 6 =< wees. 
; Be Well—Keep Cool 

Lake Breeze Motor, 552 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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} Getting Together for Profit. 











$100,000 Eecleiie: 


HEN it comes to cooperative bar- 
gaining among farmers, it would 
be difficult to find a more success- 


ful example than that of the Sullivan 
County Farmers’ Exchange of New 


| Hampshire. 





At the last annual meeting, the financial 
report showed total liabilities of $7,281.68 
and total assets of $7,934.92, leaving a net 
surplus of $653.24 after all expenses had 
been paid. The expense account showed a 
net cost of less than tavo per cent for main- 
taining the Exchange. 

During the year, a total of seventy-two 
cars of feed, five cars of fertilizer and five 
cars of lime, valued at $106,206.71, were 
delivered to members at seven shipping 
points. 


The following table shows the amounts - 


saved on various materials, and the net 
saving for the year, which was $11,398.24: 


Material Total Saving Total 

Amount per Unit Saving: 
Feed 1,256 tons $5.00 $6,280.00 
Flour 977 bbls. 2.00 1,954.00 
Oats 15,031 bus. 10 1,503.00 
Fertilizer 136 tons 8.00 1,088.00 
Seed oats 400 bus. .05 20.00 
ce RO a ee ee $10,845.00 
Earhing or surplus added ..... 653.24 
Net saving for year........... $11,398.24 


Divide this net saving by the total busi- 
ness ($106,206.71) and the quotient is 
10.6 per cent. This is the saving figure— 
and that surely ought to encourage the 
farmers to buy for cash and to purchase 
collectively. 

To finance the business last year, the 
directors of the Exchange signed $6,000 
worth of notes to enable the Exchange to 
have money to take up bills of lading, pay 
drafts, ete. This plan was changed at 
the last meeting. A board of trustees was 
elected to have charge of this matter. This 
board can receive notes made out to their 
order and can use them as collateral 
security for obtaining loans at the bank. 

“The notes are made out by individual 
farmers and endorsed by the board of 
trustees to make them legal collateral,” 
says the county agent of Sullivan county. 
“By obtaining 100 notes for $100 each a 
fund of $10,000 is raised upon which 
security the Exchange can borrow up to 
seventy-five per cent of the face value of 
the notes. The notes are made on demand 
without interest, and are subject to the 
rules laid down in the declaration of trust 
adopted by the trustees and filed with the 
bank, which specifically provides that 
money borrowed on these notes shall be 
used only for certain purposes, not for 
speculation in feeds or supplies or to make 
up deficiencies in the regular business 
arising through poor management or 
losses. These latter must be taken care 
of in other ways by the Exchange itself. 

“Such a method as this spreads the re- 
sponsibility among the membership, in- 
stead of leaving it to the board of directors 
and their individual credit. It also serves 
the same as capital stock except that no 
interest is paid on the notes, the Exchange 
paying interest on the various sums bor- 
rowed for the time used. Another ad- 
vantage of the system is that it encourages 
the banks to have faith in the organization, 
and the banks will often lend money on the 
security of bills. of lading in addition to the 
amount berrowed on the notes, bringin ging 
the possible borrowing capacity of $10, 
worth of trust notes up to $25, 000 or more.” 

At the close of the last meeting, when 
this plan of financing was suggested, the 
interest was so good that more than 


- the center of yo prey tog 


$4,000 worth of notes were signed “ 
close of the mee ting, assuring the plang 
its success. 

A system of bookkeeping has been de. 
vised and put into operation that note 
shows a detailed ledger account but 
one to trace each car of supplies handled 
showing the value, cost of hi undling 
the receipts. eA 

Local “oe of the an = 
tained in each community. 




















































men devolves the res mere ty 
orders together and 
livery of the goods. 


Getting Together in Illinois PS 
That farmers of the United “= 


to come into their own in the big 
of the government on important questions 
relative to state, and that it 

thrift, and abstinence from pi 
tanglements will work in conjunction to 
that end, is a résumé of the sctivitien 
some 1 500 members of the Illinois 
cultural Associ ation, which brought toa 
conclusion its session in Peoria 

“The 3,800 county farm bureaus and 
thirty federations will not fail to be 
ne gee Pe me the i - Huge pee 
port, dean of the College o 
University of Illinois, put it in hi address 
before the body. 

Important > were taken toward the 
forming of a corporation of farmers te 
gain control of a major arb of the out- 
put of raw rock phosphate in Ti 
and to erect mills in Southern Illinois 
the purpose of preparing it for use, ~~ 

Two different committee ¢ | 
reporting on fertilizer said that 
farmers today could use all the rock phok 
phate and limestone they could get. 

The Illinois state association plans @ 
stand rigidly against the monopoly of com 
elevators. ‘A condition of this kind is said” 
to have cost Iowa corn growers cr 
siderable in the shipping of inst years 
crop, owing to the fact that the son of 
prominent governmental official 
large interests in sevefal elevators and 
facilitated the use of freight cars from his 
own elevators to the Chicago market 

“Back to the soil” is another axiom 
vanced by Dean Davenport in his lecture. 
Dr. Davenport advanced the fact that 
Argentina and Brazil do not produce 9 
much wheat as the- Mississi pi 
states, although they are rate 
growing nations, especially Argent 
many in this country are clamoring 
these two countries supply. the 
with wheat. He said that Austranaa 
wheat will not cross the borders of t= 
country because much of.it is tain 
that the only safe and sane way is WH 
on the farm and_ practise intensive pt 
duction. 

J. R. Howard, president of the Ame 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 
record as being opposed to co 
for military training of youths of 
and twenty years of age, as it is vee 
by the farmers that many of ll 
be taken into a non-produetive ocoupatiol, 
when they were released from trainee 

The eonvention ratified the con 
of the:-American Farm Bureau.Federau 
with ‘the she pagent ie the nati 
secretary and the nati headquar 
come from and be in the Middle * 
The farmers contend that Middle W 


ol : 










. the pate headquarter 
ustry, and that he 
Chicago, would be pipe 
accessible from all parts 

Phil. ame i 


Illinois. 
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“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” is a 
slogan that is almost as old as 
the history of tires. It grew out 
of the performance of Goodrich 
Tires on bicycles, and it grew 
into the dependability of Good- 
rich rubber products of all kinds. 


It is not just-a catch phrase. It 
is a plain statement of fact. It is 
really a mirroring of the con- 


fidence placed in Goodrich 
products by their users. 


In five words it crystallizes the 


; “BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 


The Real Meaning of | 
“Best in the Long Run” 


























s 
ideals, the policies, the princi- 


ples of Goodrich. 


It means “the long run” of good 
faith and good will—the steady 
building up of a confidence in 
the minds of the users, which is 
the greatest asset a manufacturer 


.can have. 


That is how Goodrich trans- 
lates this slogan into terms of 
longest average wear, utmost de- 


pendability and known quality 
in all kinds of rubber products. 


THE B. F GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


_ Goodrich Tires 


- “Best in the Long Run” 
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Yale Chain Block | 
Economy — Speed — Safety | 

Hook a Yale Chain | 





Block to any load. 
Pull one side of the 
hand chain and the 
load is easily and 
swiftly lifted — and 
held safelysuspended 
after you let go of the 
hand chain. It will 
not lower until you 
pull the other side of 
the hand chain. 
Wherever heavy boxes, 
kegs, iron, bales, machin- 
ery, logs, pipe or paper 
must be lifted—occasion- 
ally or constantly—there 
is a Yale Chain Block that | 
will do the work safer, | 
quicker and beiter. 
Seventeen sizes—}4 to 
40 tons. 
ww “Put Your Hoisting and Con- 
# veying Problems Up to Us” 
Write for your copy of the 
“Yale Hoists” Catalog, today. 
Yale Chain Blocks are made by the 
makers of the Yale Locks. Like them, 
they bear the trade-mark “Yale” as 
evidence their superiority 
igin. See “Yale” on Builders’ 
Locks and Hard Padlocks, 
Night Latches, Door Closers, Cabi- 
t Locks, Bank Locks, Chain 
Blocks, and Electric Hoists. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. 


mpan 
Makers of the Yak Locks 
Works and General Offices 
Stamford, Conn. 
New York Office —9 East 40th St. 
Chicago Office — 77 East Lake St, 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


————————————— 


Make Your 
Own Test 
oO Days FREE 
MERRY GARDEN 
AUTOCULTIVATOR 


bya 2h. p. motor. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Land at One-Half Cent a Yz 


British aristocrats are selling out 
By W. D. BLACK, England 
[ia Bat is a great landslide operating 


in Britain. Ancestral acres are slip- 
ping from the hands of the ancient, 


| noble families who will become practically 
| landless. 


From economic -pressure they 
have to sell. 
The auctioneers are kept busy. One- 


| third of—Seotland has already changed 


hands, and the end of the slide is not yet in 
sight. One-fifth of the rich lands of 
England have come into the possession of 
new owners, and still more estates are to 
come under the hammer. 

Such is an occurrence without precedent 


| in British history. There has been no such 


of land since the nobles 


oli¢ Church at the Reformation in 1539. 
It is the then confiscated land that is now 
being sold. 

Some remarkable prices have prevailed; 
there have been some strange deals in the 
British real estate market. The average 
rate obtained is about $120 an acre. In 
some cases much higher prices have been 
secured. 

For a 200-acre farm in the fertile county 
of York, $100,000 was paid, or $500 an 
acre. Ina part of Lancashire, equally rich, 
just outside of the area of the cotton mills, 
$850 an acre was paid for a 450-acre farm. 
The latter figure constitutes a European 
record. 

Towns have also been soll. For in- 
stance, the ancient town of Brigg, from 
which came some of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was disposed of, along with some adjoining 
farms, at a handsome price, the exact 
figure of which has been kept « strict 
secret between the aristocratic seller and 
the war-enriched, democratic buyer. A 
square mile in the center of the woolen- 
weaving city of Huddersfield was secured 
for the citizens at a cost of $7,500,000. 


Ghost Caused Low Price 


While there have been high prices paid, 
there have also been extremely low rates 
offered. Some Scottish éstates have been 
sold at a little more than one cent a square 
yard. A large slice of land in Scotland, 
extending in area to 150 square miles, has 
just been put up at auction and was not 
sold. The territory comprises agricultural 
land, moor, hill and forest. Upon it are 
several mansions, one of which has an in- 
teresting history, and is said to possess an 
ancient ghost. The owner desired to dis- 
pose of the estate as a whole and fixed a 
reserve price at a sum that works out at 
one-half cent a square yard. The highest 
bid given in the London auction room 
scarcely equaled one-fourth of a cent a 
square yard, and there was no sale. Later, 
farmers and small holders purchased the 
arable land, but the hills, moors and 
mansions remain unsold, The ancient 
ghost seems to fail as a medium to attract 
purchasers. 

The Duke of Rutland, father of Lady 
Diana Cooper, who is reputed the most 
beautiful woman in 
Europe, is getting rid 
of much of his land. 
A huge tract of the 
estate of Haddon 
Hall, the _ historic 
home of the Vernons, 
a spot visited by 
every American tour- 
ist who.comes to 
England, went on the 
market about the end 
of March. A great 
portion of Belvoir, an- 
other historic ‘prop- 
erty, is also bei 
sold by the Duke. 


Mr. Crow: 





“You’re all. dressed up!’ Gallant 
“Yes, we 
erette scarecrow” 













The British landslide is excellent from 
agriculturists’ point of view. Fag 
thus enabled to purchase their heldins 
Britain is steadily becoming a 
agrieulturist-owners, as well as “gq 7 
of shopkeepers,” as Napoleon. Contemp. 
tuously termed us. In America, whens 
many own the soil they till, the inape 
of what is happening in Britain will} 
adequately appreciated, fae Y 

One result will be a more scientifig gyi _ 
intensive cultivation of the land 
hitherto has not been worked to the 
extent because of the conservative an 
absurd land laws. Germany and ! 
— per acre twice the crops grown 

ritain, and that on much poorer 
With the actual farmers i 
and given a free hand, such a 
state of affairs as ours will be rem 


Land System Was a Handieap 


The antiquated system of land teaus 
been a serious brake on the . 
British agriculture, perhaps more 
all foreign competition combi 
farmer could no more call his soul igo — 
than point to his fields and say #hat the 
soil was his property. 
Thousands of farms have been leagd 
from year to year. If the tenant killeds © 
fox that ate his fowl, or gave even a les 
heinous offense to the landlord, the tenant 
was sent off the land. The result of 
tenancy was that a man was afraid 
full energy or fertilizers into the 
of the soil. 
Others held farms upon a ni 
lease, and for this privilege they had t 
execute all the improvements desired by 
t ons * nid 
A tenant, at his own e i 
ae = — oe a , Then it 
oiten happened that when the 
tion was completed the agent of the hat : 
lord would come along with the remai 
that the value of the holding had bea 
increased, and up would go the reat ® 
much as ten or twenty ed cent a year. 
Such incidents were frequent before te 
war, but since 1914 a law has i 
operation to prevent a landowner 
increasing the rent. bate 
The farmers’ troubles did not end wih — 
the extra tithe imposed by the squit 
The local taxing authorities came, 
the fact that by the rebuilding @ 
homestead the value of the farm fort 
ation purposes had been greatly i 
and so up went the rates of taxation, Ti 
tiller was bled all ’rcund. No other pera 
would put up with such treatmemh | 


England Using American Improvements 


A change is already noticeable—e chang 
that is for the good. Those who havepit 
chased their holdings and have béeam 
freed from the old feudal land laws a 

















































































effecting great alterations. H 

are in the process of reconstruction 
there is a tendency everywhere to aco 
cos meriosn a 

08, 

type of United State 

in the 

adoption. 
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PAINT: VARNISH-ROOFING & RELAFED-BUILDING:- PRODUCTS 


The formula for each shade and kind of Certain- 
teed is plainly printed on every Certain-teed 
container. ; 


To the expert judge of paint, this formula is an 
easily understandable reason why so few coats 
of Certain-teed are required to hide absolutely 
the surface to which they are applied. 


It explains why Certain-teed roots itself so 
permanently in the pores of wood. 


It demonstrates that Certain-teed will abso- 
lutely keep out moisture and withstand storm, 
cold and sun. 


Care and thoroughness in manufacturing are 
assured by Certain-teed pledge that the Certain- 
teed label must be an unfailing guide to cer- 
tainty of quality and guaranteed satisfaction. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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OHNSON’S 
PYNDIN GO) a 
@Saviaie 


HE easiest and 

quickest way to 

repair leaks in radiators, ~ pumps, 

. water jackets, motor head gaskets, hose 

connections, etc., is with Johnson’s Radiator 

Cement. It will stop leaks in from two to ten 

minutes without laying up the car. It requires no 
experience to use Johnson’s Radiator Cement—all — 


you have to do is to remove the radiator cap and 
pour the Radiator Cement into the radiator. 


Quick — Efficient — Harmless 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement will not coat or clog the conta system. 

. It blends perfectly with the water until it reaches the leaks. As it 
comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, tough, resisting sub- 
stance which is insoluble in water and stops the leak. A half-pint is | 
sufficient for a Ford. 





Keep Your Car Young with Johnson’s Car Savers 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile. An hour 
or two every month and JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS will prove 
their value in dollars and cents when you come to sell or turn in your 
car. There’s a JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every purpose. 





Johnsen’s Carbon Remover—prevents 80% of engine trouble, 
Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—a wonderful spring lubricant. 
Johnson’s Valve Grinding Compound—gives a velvet seat. 
Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—make body, hood and 

fenders look like new. 

“ Johnson’s Black-Lac—the perfect top dressing. 
-  Johnson’s Auto-Lak—a splendid one coat body varnish. 
Johnson’s Hastee Patch—can be applied in two minutes, 
Johnson’s Radiator Cement—Liquid. 
Sold by Dealers and Garages Everywhere 
— -_. Write for our’folder ‘‘Keep Your Car 
~ Young” —it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 








The Trade Mark known 


in Every” Home 


Farm HoMENEEDS 










































UNIVERSAL Home 
Needs fill a distinct need in 
every farm home. Each 
doing some task easier and 

icker than can be done 
without them. 


The UNIVERSAL Food 










UNIVERSAL Cutlery is the result 
of over halfa cc "s - 
cany ter every cutting purpose, 
Onsale at House-fu and 
Hardware Stores 

Electric Devices at ric 
DealessandLightingCompanies 
Write to-day for beoklet No. 162 

Landers, Frary & Clark 


Master Outlers and Metal- 
emiths for over Half a 
























































THE FARM JOURNAL _-" 


No Further Need for Joint Stock Hi 


By EARLE W. GAGE, Editor Farm Loan Monthly 


There are at present two methods of bor- 
rowing money under the Federal] Farm 
Loan Act—through Federal Land Banks 
whose stockholders are farmer-borrow- 
ers, and through privately-owned banks 
known as joint stock land banks. Mr. 

Gage, who is secretary of a Farm Loan 

Association, thinks the joint stock land 

banks are no longer needed and tells 

why. 
HE biggest question before our farm- 
ers right now is this: Shall the farm- 
ers themselves operate their own 
farm loan system, or shall the greater part 
of the three or four billion dollar fon 
loans be handled through privately-owned 
banks? 

The time to decide whether the farmers 
desire to operate their own banks, under 
government supervision, or permit private 
interests to do so, is now—not ten years 
from now. For while you and I debate 
the question pro and con, there is about 
one per cent surplus interest on this enor- 
mous loan business of farmers going into 
the pockets of private bankers; or Tet us 
say, from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 a 
year—or amortized for ten years, more 
than $325,000,000—enough money to 
build a consolidated school building ih 
every county in the United States. 


World Only a Year from Starvation 


The avenue through which the excess 
profits on farm loans may go decides the 

rice the consumer pays for his bread, 
send meat, etc.; therefore, this question 
is of paramount interest to the remotest 
resident of the nation. 

Shortly before his death, Theodore 
Roosevelt said: “The farm industry can 
not stop; the world is never more than a 
year from starvation; this great war has 
immensely increased the cost of living 
without commensurately improving the 
condition of the-men who produce the 
things on which we live. Our object must 
be to make capital available for farmers, 
and thereby put them more on an equality 
with other men engaged in business—to 
do this primarily through the farmer him- 
self, but also, when necessary, by the use 
of the entire collective power of the people 
of the country; for the welfare of farmers 
is the concern of all of us.” 

The method and the terms on which 
farmers secure their fluid finances decide 
vey materially the cost of production 
and, therefore, the price to the ultimate 
consumer of farm products. It makes a 


 *| big difference to all of us whether farmers 


secure their capital in such manner as to 

result in even a one per cent saving, or 

whether that possible saving goes into the 

— of a limited number of private 
ers. 


How Privately-Owned Banks Came About 


The primary objeet of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act was to provide farmers with a 


credit system capable of making this an-~ 


nual saving, because of a long-term mort- 


pose permitting of repayment out of the . 


arm—not out of the farmers. The nearly 

three ong operation of our dozen land 
banks has justified the belief that this could 
be accomplished through cooperatively- 
owned and controlled institutions. 

But when this same act was passed 
principally upon the contention that 
private farm mortgage banking interests 
should be permitted to come in and sit 
with the farmers and openly compete with 
them in making loans, a clause was in- 
serted in the act providing for the estab- 
lishment of joint stock banks. These are 
capitalized by private money, and operate 
under the supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, the same as the land banks. 

These private banks enjoy more priv- 
ileges than the farmers’ 





anks, in that 





they may loan money to individualg 
out limitation, whereas, the farimerg’ te 
are restricted to 2, $10,000 limit. Ama 
stead of the earnings of the banks he 
paid to the farmers whose loans t 
this surplus age ifito the strony box 
owners of the joint stock bunk, 
they can not charge more than six per 
for the money they loan fariers, wi 
money they are able to hire on bondgay 
four and one-half per cent, but ever this 


margin is sufficiently wide to permit the; 
to pocket each year a handsome ie 










that should go directly to the f ne | 
Joint Stock Banks Grew Rapidly a : 


Because of the possibilities of prelit ip 
this scheme, joint stock land banks haye 
been springing into life all over the eum. 
try, until they now number about 7 
though the land banks have closed 
$300,000,000 in loans in alittle more tm 
two years, the time has come whes 
private banke are possessed of 
many mortgages as the farmers’ “< 
Association of Nation] Farm 
Associations of the Omaha |'ederal 
Bank district, recently made united 
to secure the adoption of Senutor 
bill to repeal the act provicing for 
private banks. This bill (5.2.26) ' 
allow the joint stock banks tive 
which to liquidate. Every one in 
in iculture should write ‘his 
ond yongreesman to vote for the 
4 










on. 

A eomparison of the two systems 
that the joint stock banks are ej 
tax-free bonds, amortized loans, 
money in any amount to any one, 
farmer or not, This includes speculaims 
who scalp land for profits rather 
erops, and landlords who hold | ind feral 
vanee in price and rent on leases 
force — . rob es nts The banks 
maay end money for any purpeR 
whatever, the money bei aul for other 
than agricultural purposes. 


Land Bank Limit Is Too Low * 


Federal land banks enjoy the fir : 
items, but the initial capital was & 
by the government, each borrower 
required to subscribe to five per cami ® 
his loah as capital stock. These a 
loan not more than $10,000 to any 
person, which limit bars farmers 
the most economical farm units in 
food-producing areas of the country, 
they can loan only to persons who 
the farm on which loan is made, p= | : 
loan money rey 4 to purchase farm 

for farm use, to buy live stock, 

and fertilizer, to provide buildings & 
improvements on farm lands, aad ~~ 
liquidate mortgages and other 
ness on land for farm uses. 

belong to the farmer-stockholders, Wa 
makes a mutually cooperative a 
And while joint stock banks make ia 
twenty to thirty per cent profit nee te 







farmers would be able to enjo per = 
themselves, and have just as 
® mortgage system. he 
“These two systems framed from Gh 
tirely opposite view ints can nob hve 
together,” declare the Omaha. nk | 
men. “The development of the jembse 
land bank system will be at the empe 
and possibly to the destruction @ 
farmers’ cooperative system as 
tered by the Federal Land Banka. 


Both Systems Have Tax-Free & 


“The two systems enjoy tax-free 
There is every reason for tax-free Be 
issued by Federal Land Banks, i 
securities upon which those bomg 
based are loans to 
[Continued on page 96] 
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‘It will pay every man to read this 
before buying his Spring Clothes! 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES are now being made on a new basis. Beginning this season, 
all the fads and frills are done away with and only simplified models produced, This will 
help lower the cost of living by giving men who like smart, sensible and sturdy clothes 
better values and make their clothing dollars go further. 


This is no criticism of the men who prefer the more 
faddish, sporty models, but, by eliminating all the fads 
and frills, we are able to increase our production largely 
and make very considerable savings in the cost of 
manufacture. This permits us to use better fabrics 
that look better and wear longer. 


, 


* * * 








































And it is not only because of the waist band at the same time 
this new policy that Clothcraft the band is sewed on. Thisdoes 
gives such an excellent value away witha separate operation; 
for your clothing dollar. If you the same “‘notching process” is 
should follow the fabric from also used in showing the posi- 
the time it enters the Clothcraft tion of button holesin the pant 
Plant until it emerges asa fin- flaps, thus saving more special 
ished suit you would see it un- work. 
dergo many processes unique A third example, selected at 
in the making of clothing— random from a score or more, 
unique a3 to time and money- is the sewing in of sleeves by 
saving features. An excellent machinery, here illustrated, 
example is shown inthispicture, Clothcraft has devised a cyl- 
where ths indrical base 





operator is which en- 
stitching the ables the 
telescope in operator to 
the turn-u p of distribute the 
the Sleeve. A fullness more 
double- accurately 
needle is used than on a 
for this pur- flat bed. It 
pose—a process distinctly Cloth- is because of just such saving 
craft's. of minutes here and minutes 


Another excellent example is there that you are saved dollars 
~the setting of the belt loops on _in the finished suit. 


i 
CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES cafry the maker's written guarantee of 
satisfactory wear and service and the dealer's oun neaneaiioe of 
Derfect fit and good looks. For the latest Clotheraft Book 
eend to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 630 St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland,O. 


CLOTHCRAFT 


me CLOTHES 





| ORE) | FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 












at The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in YOUR ‘TOWN 


Pn ED 
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Knitted 


| Sport Coat 


For Indoors 
or Outdoors 
for work 


The Farm Journal have found 

out that a Thermo Sport Coat 

is just about the handiest 
' coat they own. 


It is knitted, guaranteed all 
wool, just the right weight for 
wearing around the house, 
driving to tewn or working 
around the farm. 


It’s a corking good looking 
coat, shaped to fit and finished 


with a touch of snap and style 
to it that you'll like. 


Made in heather mixtures, 
blue, brown, green; olive, ox- 
ford gray. 


Costs $10.00 at good stores. 
in the neck of the coat. 


If your dealer can't sup- * 
ply you, send us his name. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


_New York City 


Many of the men readers of 


349 Broadway Dept. F 





























Look for the Thermo hanger 











Build This 


TREMENDOUS SAVING IN COST 






have a 


Site: these ~ ri 4-4 

alt, the Sf our FREE OFFER. Addrese:— 
Phonograph Supply Co. 

253 Spiringe? Bidg., 313 S. Clinten Sf., Chicago, Mi, 


Modern 









fascinating work with SIMPLIFIED 
f horn, ete. 


Phonograph Yourself 


few 
fine 




















$100 REWARD 9's Winton” 
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HIS is the story of the very ungen- 

erous treatment that Geo. W. Bar- 

tholomew, one of the leading citizens 
of our town, received at the hands of cer- 
tain red men with whom he trafficked in 
the West. 

A year or two ago Mr. Bartholomew was 
out in Colorado for a few months, and just 
before he started for the journey home he 
wrote to his wife concerning the probable 
| time of his arrival. As a postscript to the 
| letter. he added the following message to 
his son, a boy about eight years old: 

“Tell Charley I am going to bring with 
me a dear little baby-bear that I bought 
from an Indian.” 

Of course that information pleased 
Charley, and during the next two weeks 
he directed most of his thoughts and his 
conversation to the subject of the bear, 
wishing anxiously for his father to come 
with the little pet. On the night which 
had been fixed by Bartholomew for his ar- 
rival, he did not come, and the family was 
very much disappointed. Charley par- 
ticularly was dreadfully sorry, because he 
couldn’t get the bear. 

On the next evening, while Mrs. Bar- 
tholomew and the children were sitting in 
the front room with the door open into the 
hall, they heard somebody running through 
the front yard. Then the front door was 
suddenly burst open, and a man dashed 
into the hall and upstairs at a frightful 
speed. Mrs. Bartholomew was just about 
to go up after him to ascertain who he was 
when a large dark animal of some kin 
darted in through the door, and with an 
awful growl went bowling upstairs after 
the man. 

It suddenly flashed upon the mind of 
Mrs. Bartholomew that the man was her 
husband, and that that was the little baby- 
bear. Just then the voice of Bartholomew 
was heard calling from the top landing: _ 

“Ellen, for gracious sake, get out of the 
house as quick as you can, and shut all the 
doors and window-shutters.” 

Mrs. Bartholomew sent the children into 
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AX ADELER, who wrote this 
: and many other friendly sto- 
j ries, was a warm, personal friend || 
of the Editor’s and of hig father | 
f Before him. His two nown fi 
books, ‘‘Out of the Hurly-Burly”’ || 
# and ‘‘Elbow Room,’’ were very 
| popular and in England, partic- 
ularly, had a large sale. This char- 
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from the latter volume. How 











\8 often our expectations are not re- § 
alized! : 





Charley and the Baby-Bear—s, max ave 


A large animal darted through the door, and with a grow! went upstairs after the man] 


| .acteristic.story .has been selected = Indian out.in Colorado told ‘in. that 
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Partridge’s, next door, then closed the 
shutters, locked all the doors and wentinto 
the yard to await further devel 

When she got outside, she saw 

omew on the roof kneeling on the 
door, which. he kept down only by the most 
tremendous exertions. He screamed for 
somebody to come up and help him, and 
Mr. Partridge got a ladder pes hatchet 
and*some nails, and ascended. 

They nailed down the trap-door, and 
Bartholomew and Partridge came dow 
the ladder together. After Bartholomew 
had greeted his family, Mrs. Bartholomew 
asked him what was the matter, and he 
said: 

“Why, you know that little baby-bear 
I said I’d bring Charley? Well, I hadhim 
in a box until I got off the train 
at the depot, and then I thought Fd take 
him out and lead him around home by the 
chain. But the first thing he did was 
fly at my leg; I jumped back and ml, 
and he came after me. He would’ye eaten 
me up in about a minute. That inle 
Indian must have fooled me. He saidit 
was a cub only two months old andit 
had no teeth. I believe ‘it’s a f 
bear.” 

it then became a very interesting que® 
tion how they should get the bear out df 
the house. Bartholomew thou a 
had better try to shoot him, and 
a lot of the neighbors to come around will 
their shot-guns to help. Whenever shey 
heard the bear scratching at one of the 
windows, they would pour in a Vv 
him, but after riddling every on 
the first floor they pece | still hea the bear 
tearing around inside, and growling. — 

So, Bartholomew and the others gotimla 
the cellar, and as the bear crossed the floor 
they would fire up through it at about the 
spot where they thought he was. But the 
bombardment only seemed to ¢ 
the animal, and after each shot they could 
hear him smashing something. t 

Then Partridge said maybe a eouple of 
good dogs might whip him; and he bor 
rowed a bulldog and a setter from 
and pushed them in through the” 
door. They listened, and for half an hour 
they could hear a most-terrifie é 


r 
dollars that bulldog would cat up ay 
two bears in the Rocky mountaina, #8 
everything became still, and’ @ 
ments later they could hear the bear eat 
something and cracking bones 
teeth; and Bartholomew «°id - 






bear was particularly fond of dog 
and could relish a dog almost any 
At last Bartholomew thought 


{Continued on page 98} 















g; and Scott said he’d bet a uollion 
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The Fiwe Passenger Touring Car 
One of the most popular cars in the 


Columbia line—cvith clean cut, beau- 
tiful lines—durable finish—remark- 
able comfort secured by the non- 
synchronizing spring suspension—and 
the lasting quality that has made the 
Columbia Six famous. 


The Columbia line. also includes a 
Four Passenger Sport Mode 
Two Passenger Roadster 
Four Passenger Coupe 
Five Passenger Sedan 
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Columbia Sid 
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Abundant Vitality 


Through all time the thing which has distin- 
guished leaders among men from the trailers 
has been their abundant vitality—their snap, 
action, enthusiasm—their reserve strength to 
draw from at the critical moment. 


Vitality, as every driver knows, is also a 
definite, tangible characteristic that marks 
the successful motor car. 


The Columbia Six has a super-abundance of 
vitality. 


You soon come to feel confident that your 
Columbia has the ability to win the toughest 
kind of a road battle—whether it is with a 
blizzard, a bog or a mountain. And perfect 
confidence is the real secret of thorough en- 
joyment of a motor car. 


Abundant vitality only comes from a clean 
record and sound, virile physical conditior all 
the way through. 


The Columbia Six has an enviable record be- 
hind it, and mechanically is good all the-way 
through. 


Any vigorous, red-blooded man will delight 
in the Columbia Six. It is built for him 
cause it is built like him. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT 





























































The Farmhouse [’d Like To Have 


First Prize, Southern Group: Mrs. A. T. Keene, Spring Hill, Ala. 


HE southern group of states includes 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

The other prize winners in this group 
are: Mrs. W. E. Mitchel, Bladen, Ga.; 
Mrs. 8. N. DeVol, Judsonia,- Ark.; Mrs. 
Hubert Heston, Tres Piedras, N. M.; 
Mr. Christian Mathieson, Fredericksburg, 
Tex.; Mrs. John Udd, Manor, Tex. 

Here’s what Mrs. Keene has to say of 
this dainty little bungalow: 

“This plan is our ‘dream-house’ that we 
expect to build on our place in Baldwin 
county, Ala. In connection with this 
house is an outbuilding, reached by a short 
vine-covered walk, where a small engine 
does churning and washing, and where 
wood is stored. Of course that is to be 
fitted with stationary tubs and running 
water—also a small laundry stove. 

“The house is set upon concrete piers; 
there is no cellar. The fireplaces are op- 
tional, but in most of the rural South 
wood is abundant and pine knots make a 
beautiful open fire. However, where one 
must buy fuel, we would advise an oak 


stove. 
“The back porch is weather-boarded up 
about paaety inches; both porches are 


“All window seats and the seats by the 
fireplaces have hinged lids, making fine 
places to store things. The seat in the 
side screened porch is to be ventilated and 
used for every-day foot-wear, muddy over- 
shoes, and so on. The built-in wood box 
is filled from outside and has a window- 
box for flowers on top. 

“With the exception of two glass win- 
dows, hinged shutters swung from the top 
and screened throughout form the sides of 
the kitchen. These are propped open all 
summer and form a sun and rain shield; 
we drop them in cold or very stormy 
weather. 

“The bookcases in the living-room are 
about four feet high and form part of the 
archway between living and dining-rooms. 

“We are going to use weather-boarding 
for the outside of this bungalow, and plaster 
inside. Kitchen, porches and bathroom 
have composition waterproof flooring that 
is easily cleaned and sanitary—outlasting 
linoleum many times.” 

Very clear and concise, but I wish Mrs. 
Keene had written a little longer letter; 


DinnG RM 
Iz’ 14' 


ee. The screened front porch makes a fine sleeping-porch 
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This six-room bungalow won first prize in the southern group 


there are many splendid points and pos- 
sibilities about this ve ractical little 
plan. (I suppose she “had pity on the 
judges; I most heartily thank her, for 
some of the contestants wrote regular 
books; and that sort of thing rather got on 
our nerves, by the time we had gone 
through 3,600 plans.) So, I'll say a few 
words myself. 

The screened front porch will make a 
fine sleeping-porch; the boxed seats can 
hold mattresses and bedding in the day- 
time. Canvas curtains outside the screens 
are rolled up under the cornice when not 
ase ms stormy weather = gpa 
are drop m ga ectly rain- 
proof tent. The latticed ides of the porch, 
clad with quick-growing vines, give prac- 
tically all the privacy one needs; and if 
extra safety from midnight prowlers is 
wanted, the front screens can be reinforced 
with woven-wire fencing. For the same 
reason—safety for women-folk when alone 
at night—the bedroom windows have slat 
blinds. 

The low attic is unfinished, and used 
only for storage; a disappearing stairway 
over the back porch gives convenient 
access. 

But suppose you want this house for a 
colder climate; what then? In such a case, 
you'll dig a cellar, turn the back porch into 
wash-room or pantry, and put in a cellar 
stairway there. Then you'll build another 
back porch; right out at the 
rear of the kitchen would 
be a very good place. In 
case you can’t dig a cellar 
for any reason: (maybe the 
ground is too wet), you 
might put a steam heater 
or hot-water heater out 
in the little detached laun- 
dry room, that Mrs. Keene 
speaks of; the pipes, if prop- 
erly insulated, can run 
underground or on top of 
the pergola. It is even 
quite possible to put .the 
heating-boiler in the kitchen; 
some new sorts have just 
been put on the market 
especially for this service. 

Indeed, I don’t know when 
I —_ seen 2 pa _ 
0 pretty and practica. 
little aes bungalow; it will 
suit any section of the coun- 
try, equally well. 

Next -vsameng by: les a 
cheery, sunny little “dream- 
house,” planned by a woman 
im the northeastern group; 
housekeeping would be a 
dream of joy in such a 
farmhouse 


Oh, just a moment—I 


forgot to say that Mrs. Keene’s b 7 
slightly a wee my 2 the 

sort of a bunk-house for arm-hands, on 
one of the larger farms. In that case, the 
kitchen would be turned into a 

and just one long living-room would ma 
through the center of the house, 


Contest Editor. 
[Editor’s Note: We have made tem- 

porary arrangements with a bluepn 
company, to furnish blue prints of tis 
particular house at $2 per set, in case any 
of Our Folks want them. Write to Farm- 
house Contest Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; enclose $2, and be gure 
to give your name and address. We can't 
furnish specifications, but your local ma 
terial man or builder can easily help you 
to write those to fit your local conditions] 





From Log House to Cottage 


was we used to see my frien ae 
the only buildings on it were an 
log house and a barn without battens. The 
land was not very good, and there were 
only a few acres of it. No one who had 
lived there before expected. to makes 
living off the farm, but depended for his 
food and very existence on what he could 
earn working for the neighbors. _ 

A new man came to the place. He 
brought with him a wife and little one, and 
a fine ambition. He made the log houses 
comfortable as he could and then tured 
his attention to the little farm. Fors 
starter he set out a lot of raspberry plants 
and some fruit trees. 

A good many of the neighbors laughed 
about those.berries. It was more than ta 
miles to market. How could any mas 
make much growing berries for folks 38 
far away as that? It wouldn’t pay; the 
fruit trees might bring in something some 
time,but he wouldn’t live long enough® 
see them’ bear. 

Other. crops were grown on the small 

jece of land. ee nist nose Lg 
imit—no waste land artywhere. 
not long before the berries began to beat. 
The young couple got Spent pikes them 
early in the morning. : wife drove 
ten miles to market, starting many time 
before the neighbors were up. 

The trees are in ing now. Othe 
berries have been set out and more trees. 
The old log house is gone—went @€ 
many years ago. In we eee re. 
nice little frame house. man ai J 
wife are beginning to “see through; 3 
the seeing is good. Folks have @ 
laughing. They are trying todo so 
like it themselves. fe 
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Not so with the Cletrac. This husky 
tank-type tractor never tires. It works 
every minute, travels easily over any 
ground in any weather. Plows deep 
and fast—lightens seed-bed work later 
and helps produce bigger crops. 


One Cletrac replaces four to eight 
horses, saves their care and feed bills 
—does every power job around the 


18995 Euclid Avenue 


WHEELS ON A TRACK—THE CLETRAC WAY—TAKE LESS POWER 


Cletrac Shoulders the Load 


After months of winter idleness horses tire quickly 
under the terrific strain of the spring plowing rush. 


the Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
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farm from spring plowing to clearing 
roads in winter. Burns kerosene 
or distillate perfectly—and a boy can 
run it. 


Let the Cletrac shoulder your spring 
plowing load. See the Cletrac dealer 
near you or write for a copy of the 
interesting booklet “Selecting Your 
Tractor.” 


Cleveland, Ohio 



























































= e) —when ‘‘delicious and re- 
freshing’’ mean the most. 





\\\ THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
IN ATLANTA, GA. 
aN 
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“PureBred Podinrecd ‘Seah. M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


Look out for poor animals when buying purebreds 


HE one thing to make sure of when 
Tins into the pure-bred business is 
this: Be sure you buy good pure- 
breds instead of pure-bred pedigreed 
scrubs.” 

Thus writes one of Our Folks in Illinois, 
who tells his experience with a pure-bred 
cow. He bought the cow six years ago and 
put her in the barn with his grades. She 
gave no more milk than his grades and the 
milk tested no higher. Her daughters, by 
a neighbor’s pure-bred sire, did no better 
than their dam. 

This only drives home what The Farm 
Journal has been hammering on for a long 
time—that there are pure- 


to take into account. As a rule those who 
buy bulls now require that the dam have 
an Advanced Register test which gives 
exact information as to her. dairy quality. 
If the mother of the bull is one of a large 
group of high-producing sisters, the chances 
are especially good that the characteristics 
will be transmitted. This would indicate 
that the animal in question belongs to a 
high-producing family. 

“Tt is not wise to select a bull from a cow 
even with a wonderful record, if she is the 
only good animal in her family. In this 
case she is a freak in her family and will 
probably transmit. not her own high-milk 


The only sires that are known defel 4 
to be builders-up instead of a 
of herds are those which have been used. — 
There is more uncertainty in using young = 
sires. 

“Old bulls are too mean, and they are | 
not sure breeders, and they are hay: to be 
diseased,” some breeders say. 

Old bulls are mean, and so are young» 
ones; all bulls must be watched. The © 
gentle bull kills most, because he is not — 
watched, Old sires are more likely to be ~ 
diseased, but this point should be watched — 
in purchasing a bull of any age. 

There is too great a tendency now to sell 

a bull when ‘he has been — 





breds and purebreds. And 
the fact that an animal is a 
purebred does not mean 
that it is a. better producer 
than a grade; or if a sire, 
that he is a fit animal to 
head and build up a herd. 
Take, for instance, Mis- 
souri Rioter, a bull at the 
head of the University of 
Missouri herd. Ten of his 
daughters produced 180 
pounds less of butterfat than 
their dams. And there was 
Brown Bessie’s Register, an- 
other pure-bred bull whose 
first five daughters to fresh- 
en produced eighty-seven 
poands less of butterfat per 
cow than their dams. 
These instances must not 
be taken as condemnation 
for pure-bred sires, for a 
good pure-bred sire will 
build up production. Rather, 








wile 


Jef mg 4 


used two or three years. 3 
Many good sires have been ~ 
lost in that way. Aggie — 
Cornucopia Pauline “Count ~ 
13—a great Holstein bull, 
with a great Holstein name — 
—was sold to the butcher _ 4 
for $50 to prevent inbreed- 
ing when his daughters were 
old enough to breed. When — 
the daughters began tonne 
duce, it was learned that : 
eleven of them produced an — 
average of 572.1 pounds of ~ 
butterfat a head a year. ~ 
Neighborhood bull clubs — 
would prevent the loss of 
aged bulls. 4 
Pedigree alone does not © 
mean that an animal is a 
good purebred. The peas 
gree must show that the an- ( 
imal is descended from good — 
parents, or what is better, q 
that it is the sire or dam of 








they should be taken as con- 
demnation of pure-bred 
pedigreed scrubs. The sires 
in question were undesirable purebreds— 
the kind of purebreds a purchaser should 
look out for; the kind of purebreds that 
should go to the block. 


How To Tell a Good Sire 


It is not always possible to tell a good sire 
by appearance. Longfellow, the great 
Berkshire boar, was offered for sale, when 
asmall pig, for $25. Champion of England, 
Amos Cruickshank’s Shorthorn bull, was 
sired bya bull that Cruickshank had turned 
into a back pasture to hide his coarse horns. 
But in both cases, and other such cases 
that could be named, the animals were the 
result of studied breeding. 

Good sires are always good by inheri- 
tance; their pedigrees usually include a 
number of good animals and indicate a 
concentration of good blood from skilful 
breeding. 

It is easier to tell the quality of pure- 
bred dairy sires than of other sires, because 
the increase or decrease in milk production 
is a good way of checking up the influence 
of the sire. 

“The age of the bull, so far as known, 
has nothing to do with ‘the characteristics 
he transmits,” says C. H. Eckles, Dairy 
Husbandman at the University of Min- 
nesota. ‘The’ advantage of the mature 

is pet cieaerelly it is possible to see 
‘Some, of his daughters and in this way 
as sto the-character of his btiaring, 


*“‘Good-by, bony scrub. The times demand a better breed!” 


production, but the average of the family 
to which she belongs. 

“For a high-producing, pure-bred herd 
the safest way is, as far as possible, to 
select a bull old enough to have daughters 
in milk. It is then possible to judge fairly 
accurately as to the character of his off- 
spring.” 


What a Pedigree Should Tell 


The pedigree of a pure-bred sire should 
show the records of the sire’s offspring; 
those records are worth more than records 
of the sire’s ancestors. After the records of 
offspring should come récords of ancestors 
for three or four generations. Briefly, the 
following should be given under each sire: 

1. Number of advanced register daugh- 
ters. 

2. Number of proven sons. 

3. Number of proven daughters. 

4. Names and records of best sons and 
daughters. 

5. Show-ring records. - 

6. Number of tested granddaughters. 


Look for the following information. 


under each dam: 

1. All official yearly milk and butterfat 
records. 

2. All official short-time milk and butter- 
fat records. These are not so important 
as yearly records; they are indications— 
not proofs.. 

_ 8. Records of daughters. 

4. Reeords of sons. - 


- Show-ring records. 


tested offspring. We need 
‘‘Pure-Bred Sires for - 
Farm,” but there : 
place for pure-bred, pedigreed st 


The Ugly Duckling 
Modern Version 


R: G. KINSLEY, an Iowa dairyman, is — 
telling a story of a heifer in his herd ~ 
which reads like the famous fairy tale of ~ 
the “Ugly Duckling,” and at the same © 
time furnishes a splendid illustration of ~ 
the value of cow-testing association work. 

A cow-testing association was 0} a 
in May, 1918, in the neighborhood where 
Mr. Kinsley lives. He became a member of 
it. There was in his herd of pure-bred 
Jerseys on his farm a two-year-old heifer, 
which had been in milk for several m 4 
She was under size, gave a small quanti 
of milk and was a “hard milker.” A 
hired men grumbled over milking her and E 
hinted that she should be sold. 

Mr. Kinsley himself put no great vale 
upon the heifer. However, she was not 
sold. After testing had been carried on 
for several months it was noticed that 
heifer’s test was always high and her 
yield, though small, was even and 

The eleventh month report & hy 
surprise to the tester and proprietor be 
for it showed that she was making one ¢ 
the best butterfat records in the as 
ciation of nearly 300 cows. The de 
heifer that was almost sold for a 
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motor power | 
you pay for | 


When you pay for gas you pay for power—but 


you don’t get it if your piston rings leak. 


McQuay-Norris \sasfReor Piston Rings, with their exclusive 
two-piece angle-to-angle construction, act equally all around 
That’s why they stop the leakage of 
They increase : 


the cylinder walls. 
power. That’s why you should use them. 
power, save fuel and decrease carbon. 


They are made in every size and over-size to fit every make or model 
Your dealer has them or can 


of tractor, truck, passenger car or engine. 
get proper sizes promptly from his jobber’s complete stock. 


Write for this Booklets 


Which explains how to get the 
motor power you ey tor. 
Address Dept. F 
McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Go. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 








To Control Excess Oil [ 
A special ring for motors that 
pump oil, Used in top groove 
of each piston. In the lower 
grooves use MoQuay - Norris 


Piston Rings for 
compiete compression—power. L 
—the 
genuine 
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Tested stock is good, ‘tis true; 
We need tested farmers, ~~ 


ney 


"J. M. 
IGS make pork, pork makes money, money 
makes the mare go. Save every pig. 


Buyers from Italy recently made purchases — 
of oanehindl stock in Canada. 


Pigs should never have birthdays, unlegs 
they are being saved for breeding stock. 


The first Ayrshire bull club in America wag 
recently organized at Coude rsport, Pa. What 
state will be next? 


781,810 Holsteins were registered to 
June 1, 1919. Three volumes of the 
book were published for 1919. 


E Hurrah for Missouri! Thirty-four Mis- 
i souri dairymen are doing official testing. 
i € These men say that they can’t afford not t 
test. 


SOU Lo 


OMIT 
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You think of apples when you hear of 
Yakima county, Wash. But last winter 606 
ears of beef cattle were shipped into that 
county to be fattened. 

The highest priced community bull in 


Pennsylvania is owned by six farmers 
Allegheny county. The bull sold for $3, 


TC eit 


TT 


community bulls in Pennsylvania. 


One township is scrub free! Russell town- 
ship, Bayfield county, Wis., is entirely rid of 
scrub bulls. There are 300 cows in the town- 
ship. N® county is rid of scrub bulls this far, 


No foreign market for pork—that’s one 
reason hogs sold low last winter. Another 
= reason is that about 5,000,000 more . 
= went to market in 1919 and 1918 than in 1997. 
There is not much promise of a foreign market. 


We ate less beef in 1919 than in 1918— 
several pounds less per person, taking the 
country as a whole. Also, less lard—two 
pounds less per person. Veal, 
more per person. 
pound more per person. 


Traded fifteen eggs for $1,000 bull! That's 
what John Hall, of Missouri, did three years 
ago. John shipped the eggs to C. E. Weiser, 
ot Ohio, and received the buli—a calf at that 
time. John recently refused $1,000 for the 
bull. The eggs were from birds which wona 
national trophy at the Mountain Grove egg- 
laying contest. 


et 


rite 


Feeding an orphan foal: Cows’ milk has 
to be well sweetened with sugar or molasses 


TCU 


feeding of an orphan foal. The milk 

six times a day. As soon as the foal will eat, 
it should be allowed crushed oats, and wheat 
bran should be added gradually. 





Last May 
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May weather is fatal to hogs. 
651 hogs, weighing nearly 15/7, 
were unloaded dead in the stock- yards at the 





longer -_ better selling. 
stubble for next year’s 


on arrival. rite for 


Get Longer, Better Wool 


ves a smooth, 


growth. 
pays for itself. Price $19.25. Send us $2—balance 
Wi catalog. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. B 148, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, fil. 


South St. Paul market. The total loss was 


; transit, do not load so heavily. Clean the 
Shear with a machine ond leave no second cuts nor cars and sand them before and re 
ec the abeep, Use s Stewart No.9 Ball Bearing | Guest railway officials to spray the bogs im 
quickly. Removes the fibre completely, making it transit. 
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Livingston county, Mich., is the first Re 
to be listed as a “dominant-breed county” 
the Bettet Sires campaign. Out of 321 ) pes 
| bred herds of cattle in the county, 27 
Holsteins. About seventy-six per cent 
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Electric Wheel Co. 
12 Elm St., Quincy, ills. 


bulls in the county are purebred. A 
inant-breed county” nrust have 100 pure-bred 


oo a sires of a county — 
Me FM has 250. ° : 
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as many openings as there are calves to 
The box can also be used for salt 
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maker 


when five months old. There are fifty-five - 


and our banner is still waiting for a claimant. — 


one pound — 
Mutton and lamb, @e 


and should be rather poor in butterfat forthe ~ 
be fed warm once an hour at first, and thea 


$18,360. To prevent hogs overheating it 


To feed grain to calves in pasture, cut out — 
f of the fence and makes . 


driving stakes to separate toed. % oe 
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ee world’s record for Jerseys has been 
broken 


cow in an ordinary unheated barn where 
the temperature was 84° F. in June and 
45° F. below zero in December. 


world’s record by produeing 1,040 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. She found her way 
into the barn of two farmers who were just 
starting with purebreds. ‘She is now owned 
by F. W. Ayer, Bangor, Me., who bought 
her at a fancy price from the two men, 
Kelly and Cossar, who owned her while 
on test. 


and eleven months of age, and during the 
first six months she averaged more than 
100 pounds of butterfat a month. From 
then on she had a few reverses and did not 
make so large a record as was expected. 


to testing than to breeding, for she belongs 
tono particular strain. No special plan of 
breeding is shown in her pedigree. Yet, 
she is almost a perfect specimen of a pro- 
ducing dairy cow. She looks better than 
her picture. 





A cement feeding floor is worth its weight 
in gold for feeding hogs. Most hog feeders 
in the corn belt feel that way about it. In 
muddy times there is no throwing of feed 
inte the mire—a practise that is accompa- 
nied by much waste, to say nothing of the 
hikehhood 


eating so much filth. Besides, a cement 
floor is easy to clean. It is but a few 
moments’ task to scoop up the cobs and 
droppings. If water is handy, the floor may 
be washed off from time to time. ‘This 
— hogs a refreshingly clean place 
‘0 eat. 


side of the hog-house. The surface should 
be perfectly smooth; otherwise water and 
dirt collect in the pockets and are hardeto 
remove. The floor should slant a trifle 
away from the hog-house in order that 
rams may not flow towards the house. In 
this way the rains assist in keeping the 
floor clean. 


good cement feeding floor should provide 
one without delay. The saving in feed and 
the gain in weight will pay the cost many 
times over. 








1,040 pounds of fat in one year 


again—this time by a plain 


Plain Mary is the cow that broke the 


Mary started her test at eight years 


Plain Mary’s record is more of a tribute 





‘ Cement Feeding Floor 


Every hog raiser should have one 


of hogs acquiring disease from 
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THE EVERLASTING | 
CREAM SEPARATOR | 































There are thousands of voluntary let- - is 
ters in the De Laval Company’s files, Ve 
similar to this letter from Mr. W atkinson, | Mg 
of lowa, bearing out the statements a 
made in connection with the long serv- 4 
ice of De Laval Cream Separators. [ 





In fact, by averaging up the years of 
use, it has been found that the average 
life of a De Laval is more than 15 
years; and that during that time they 
have required little attention or repairs, 
and have produced the highest possible 
quantity and quality of cream with the 
least time and effort. 

That is why there are more De Lavals in use than all other makes 4 

combined. Sooner or later you will a 
buy a De Laval. 7 








The nearest De Laval agent will be 
glad to demonstrate a De Laval. 

If you do not know his name, write 4 
to nearest De Laval office | ee 

The De Laval Separator Co. 1 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
Chicago San Francisco 


50,000 Branches and Lecal Agencies 
the World Over 


























e cement floor should be on the south 


Every hog feeder not provided with a 
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Weather proof— ss $ 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal Eagan 


7 * . Lf ae 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties.. Yaz 
APOLLO-KryYsToNE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manuface 4% neh, 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Cul- ke 
verts, Silos, and genera! sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. * “?giy 
‘or fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONERCOPPER STEEL yi 
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EDies This Ever Happen On Your Farm? 


qe pest nuisance costs you real money every year. While you may realize this, do you make every 
“possible effort to get rid of the troublesome birds and animals on your place? 














; ‘Mt. Chicken Hawk likes nothing better than to grab off one of your nice pullets when he gets half a chance. Br'r Rabbit 

} is always on the alert to help himself in your truck patch. Foxes, rats and weasles live high where your chickens scratch 
| and roost. Crows pull out the young corn; as you well know. Gophers, prairie dogs, ground squirrels and-badgers aré worte. 
E than & nuisance to the ranchman, the fruit grower and the farmer. 


Reming fon, 
for Toit 


’ 
la Yast pom sso = carne 


} A Remington pump action or autoloading shotgun will help to solve the pest question. Whether you're after “chicken 
| thawks or whether you're going duck or quail shooting you surely want a gun that will do full justice to your shooting 

a = Jaber er agg ns n was turned out in 1816, Remington has been a leader in invention and improvement in the firearms 
unition fie’ 


_ Another example of thinking ahead in serving the sportsmen of the country is the Wetproof process applied to all Rem- 
3 Seiten UMC shotgun shells. Wetproof shells are treated in body, crimp and top wad with a patented waterproofing com- 
pound which absolutely seals the shell against wet. When you ask your dealer for “Nitro Club” and “Arrow” (smokeless 
E powder) or “New Club” (black powder) shells, you'll get Wetproof. - The Remington UMC Red Ball is on évery box. = © 





Send for Catalog showing the entire Remington 
line, delivered post paid, and mention this paper 





The paaeington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company; Ine. Be 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World © 
_ Woolworth Building, New York City 
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ECILIA, the Farm Journal hen No. 
C 219, laid 1,038 eggs in seven years. 

This makes her the champion long- 
distance layer for that period. Her name, 
Cecilia, was accidentally omitted in the 
report in the March issue. She is as proud 
of the name as if she bore a royal title. 

Up until the time that Cecilia’s record 
got into print, Joan of Are, a White Leghorn 
owned by the department of poultry 
husbandry at the Purdue University, 
La Fayette, Ind., claimed the champion- 
ship with a record of 1,004 eggs in seven 

ears. 

While at the Madison Square Garden 
Poultry Show, New York, the Poultry 
Editor saw Cornell Endurance, a White 
Leghorn hen that was attracting considers 
able attention. She has been laying for 
ten years, and in her first seven years pro- 
duced 940 eggs. She is owned by Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

This leaves the record for the first seven 
laying years as follows: Cecilia, the Farm 
Journal hen, 1,038 eggs; Joan of Arc, Pur- 
due University hen, 1,004 eggs; and Cor- 
nell Endurance, Cornell University hen, 
940 eggs. 

Cecilia is a White Wyandotte (classed 
more as a meat than an egg breed), while 
Joan of Are and Cornell Endurance are 
White Leghorns, which have been consid- 
ered the egg-machines of the poultry world. 

In point of age, Cornell Endurance is 
now eleven years old; Joan of Are, nine 
years; and Cecilia began her eighth year 
last month. 

In the seven years’ laying of all three 
hens, Cecilia’s highest record in one year 
was 200 eggs; her lowest, 113. Joan of 
Are’s highest record was 185 eggs; her 
lowest, 115. Cornell Endurance’s highest 
record, 159 eggs; her lowest, ninety-one. 

Joan of Arc laid sixty eggs in her eighth 
year. Cornell Endurance laid 122 eggs in 
her eighth, eighty-seven in her ninth, and 


eighty in her tenth year. This hen is ahead. 
in point of years, and it remains to be seen’ 


how well Cecilia will do in the next three 
laying years, if she lives that long. You 
may believe we are taking good care of her. 


Joan of Arc Dead 


, Just as this article was being prepared for 


press, Ella Fields Schwerdt, of Evansville, 
Ind., sent The Farm Journal the following 


e: 
“Joan of Arc, the famous White Leg- 


~ born hen holding the world’s record for 


Can a Hen Lay Five Eggs a Day? - 


ISTER Margaret is the poultry woman’ 
Lf the, House of the Good Shepherd, 
Seattle, Wash. She has several hundred 
of stock in her yards, and the eggs are 
served to the 150 orphans at the institution. 
Among her flocks is Biddy, a year-old 
White Leghorn hen weighing three and 
one-half pounds, that claims the champi- 
onship for high speed in laying. Seeing a 
very elaborate account in a Seattle news 
Paper of the performance of Miss Biddy, 
the Poultry Editor wrote to Sister M argaret 
for further particulars and received the 
es reply, under date of October 15, 


. In reply to. your inquiry of récent date 


Fegarding our wonderful hen, I will be 


Cecilia, F arm Journ 


Cecilia, the Farm Journal hen 
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By MICHAEL K. BOYER 





Joan of Arc, Purdue University 


Cornell Endurance, Cornell University 





al Hen, Is Now Far Ahead | 








-her from the box to an isolated” place, 
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long-distance egg production, is dead. She 
died ‘at the Purdue Universit yous 
farm, February 28. The fowl laid 1,064 | 
eggs in the eight years of her life, establish- 
ing a record in this respect. Death came 
from senility, and the body was disposed 
of by cremation.” ne 

February 23, just five days before Joan’s 
death, Professor A. G. Philips, chief in © 
poultry at the Purdue University, in send= ~ 
ing The Farm Journal a photo of the hen, ~ 
wrote as follows about her: 

“Aristocrats in every poultry flock in 
Indiana ruffled up their feathers a little 
and walked more haughtily then ever 
when word filtered through their midst 
that Purdue’s Joan of Are, a plain little 
White Leghorn on the Purdue University 
farm at La Fayette, had set a world’s record 
for production when she laid her one- 
thousandth egg. . A number of the hens in 
the Purdue flock scoffed, because the 
world’s champion never in her seven long. 
years had laid 200 eggs or more a year, © 
as they had. 

“However, it is a notable fact that these’ 
200-egg birds have lived too fast a life, 
and after a year or two of fame in the 
great white way of chickendom, have gone 
the route of all fast livers: Due honor ~ 
should be paid this little, peaceful, unag= 
suming queen of the layers; who does no. © 
more than cackle over her déeds and her 
part in supplying the nation’s food. 

“Eight years ago last March this now 
famous bird picked her way to freedom 
through the walls of an egg-shell. . During 
her young days as a pullet she displayed ~ 
no unusual talent, looking and acting like * 
her sisters and cousins in. the Purdue 
flocks. However, in October, when she 
was barely past the half-year mark, she 
started on her march to the ‘ world’s’ 
record, toward which chickens of all colors,’ 
sizes and breeds have striven for centuries, 
so poultry tradition goes. “ef bi 

“The first year she was in the egg busi- 
ness, Purdue’s patriotic hen produced 147, 
or more than twélve dozen eggs, ‘The next 
year, the fall of 1912 to the fall of 1913, 
she did the unusyal, bettering her mark of 
the first year by fifteen.” » 

The Presidential campaign of 1912 with 
the accompanying excitement.only spur- 
red her on to greater efforts, apparently. 
The third year brought reverses to her 
business and she could show only199 eggs ™ 
on the right side of the’ledger at the close | 

[Continued on page 49} ; 














































pleased to give you the information de=< 
sired, and also append a list of the number 
of eggs laid, giving dates in each ease. The 
truth of the matter was proved beyond @ 
doubt, as we watched the hen very closely. 
“In picking up our daily supply of eggs 
we noticed that she was on the nest most 
of the time, and thought she was brooding, 
so we put her apart from the others on 
September 5, and on September ‘6 fountl 
three eggs in her box. We knew she could 
not get out, nor another hen get in, but 
still had doubts, thinking it might be a 
joke on the part of some person helping in 
the care of the poultry yard, so we removed 
















[Continued on page 102) why 
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sSest FOR BABY CHICKS 


Note 
the 

Small 
Opening 


"3 Pans 50c Pip G Pans $1 


any Mason Jar— Easy to clean —So'? by 
“AMERICAN P POULTRY JOURNAL, 54 Peterson Bidg., Chicago 
World's Oldest—Larrest—Best Poultry Paper—60 cents a year 


$4495 Buys 140-Eeg 


Belle City incubator| be 


Hot -Water, Tank, Double i 
Walls Piore Board. Self Roezlated, With $7.58 cay $18.50 























How to Prevent Loss in Chicks— 
how to prevent dead chicks in shell ; get bigger 
hatches; stronger chicks; more fertile eggs; 
ester Bowel trouble; dead chicks and to 

wth besides how to get big egg 

select layers and slackers is all ex- 

ned in a new bulletin which will be sent 
to all who write Professor T. E. Quisen- 





berry, of the American Poultry School, 
Department 7, Kansas City, Missouri. 
y that 
4 pay 







Well hatched, well ot bend from best heavy 
Fe strains of Reds Rocks, Leghorns, 

yandottes, etc. Our hatcheries, East 
> and West, ship anywhere. FREE BOOK. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 








Farm,Boxs06 Lancaster, Mo. 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


it's a powder. Chicks inhale the dust. . Whole brood 
treated at once. Money back if it fails. Package 40c. 
postpaid. Safe, Simple, Certain. Address HACKETT’S 
GAPE CURE CO., HILLSBORO, |! ™D., Dept. B. 


PA PNIrrnc “Chickens, ke, Gees 


Ducks, Geese 
a 


Guineas, Ban- 
EDWIN’ AY SOUDER Stock and [. 





Hares, Cavies, Dogs 

Sellersville, Pa. F ree Catalog 
Light and Da and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. l. Reds 
geese 


American Poultry Almanac 9v%:!!",2*"°* 


breed the 300-egg hen. Plain scientific on onthly 

routine, Feeding for winter eggs. Mow we win layin 

contest medals. Hopewell | Farms, Box 0, Hopewell, N. rN 
Wyandottes, Reds, 


Aldham Pouttry F Pekin, en on aad ,e—4 DUX 


‘arm, R3, A., Phoenixville, Pa. 


CUTY 2)". 000. Prepaid, Pure Bred. Live d delivery 
any assured. W. Pekin and Wild 

ed, azalie: Roman Illustrated, descriptive book 

Standard Poultry Co., Rt. 14, Nappanee, Ind. 


t GAPE-NIT— Cares Gape; Kills germ and 
orm; never fails. 25c., and $1.00. 
Cholera Cure 50c. Pamphlets and testi- 

JS ot monials free 
Peerless Co., 4457 N. 20th St., Phila.,Pa, 


Sto asti 
ath Your Laying Hens. *°? 7""\7 
a s show how ange ete ‘and Quick. Price of 

back Guarantee. J. E. Osborn, Ellis, Nebr. 


thoroughbred varieties. Cat- 
BABY CHICKS 223=-se=te-= 
ery, Box 206, Gien Eliyn, Il, 
from heavy laying S 


Eggs and Chix {2". saite Dee 


Prices reasonable. Cat. 
free. ©. M. Longenecker, Box 7, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


CHICKS 3.x 7 Leading Varieties. Fine Stock Ship- 

Postage Prepaid. Catalogue Free. 
BABY CHIC! Gey, Box 19, New Washington, Ohio 
White W 


200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Beliewue Avenue, Hammonton, WN. J. 
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ee 68 BREEDS G Fine | tow Rit Aen Cee, Ducks, Geese, 





A. Ziemer, Austin Minn. 


eae laying strain, siz: and quality, 
select eggs, $1.50, 15; $4, Tot. 00 Post poid, AW Monsal Beaks, 


ee 15. 








£66S, $5.00 per 10. R. C. R. I. Red Eggs, 
Shropshire Sheep. 4. J. VenByke, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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[Reprinted from the manual “ Poultry 
Secrets,’’ published by The Farm Journal.] 


The Sprouted Barley Secret 


CONNECTICUT poultry raiser writes 

me that barley is the best grain for 
sprouting. He says: ‘““To get green poul- 
try feed, barley is the best grain. Cover 
as much as needed with very warm water 
and let stand for twenty-four hours. 
Then draw off the water and empty the 
grain into a shallow box with holes in the 
bottom. Keep the grain quite moist with 
warm water and turn frequently so it will 
sprout evenly. Set in a sunny or warm 
place, cover with sacks, and in a few days 
it will germinate and start growing. When 
healthy, green sprouts show, use as feed. 
Have a number of boxes in the work to 
keep a supply.” 


Feed, Fifteen Cents a Bushel 


The value of green food for poultry, both 
as an egg food and a ration for maintaining 
a healthful condition, has been known for 
years; but of late a method of producing 
sprouted oats feed has been practised by a 
few knowing poultrymen who have de- 
rived considerable profit from the idea. I 
give the methods of two men, J. B. Upson 
and L. E. Keyser. I can not emphasize 
too strongly the great importance of a 
thorough understanding of the sprouted 
oats method. These experiences are based 
on facts, not theories: 

Upson’s method: The oats are 
placed in a water-tight vessel and covered 
with warm water, and allowed to stand 
twenty-four hours; then they are emptied 
into a box that will allow the water to 
drain off freely. Oats are left in this box, 
and wet twice a day with warm water until 
the oats have sprouted a quarter of an 
inch long; then they are spread in boxes 
about an inch deep. The sprinkling is 
continued until the sprouts are about four 
or five inches in length. With a tempera- 
ture of 60° F, ten days will bring this re- 
sult, so that after the first start this ‘Zreen 
feed can be provided for each day. Chicks 
a week old will leave all other feed for the 
oats. Fowls prefer sprouted oats to lawn 
clippings. Hens will consume roots as 
well as topge The green color can be 
given to the oats by one day’s exposure to 
the light. They grow as freely in the dark, 
and the boxes can be stacked over one 
another if short of room. 

L. E. Keyser’s method: Place the grain 
to be sprouted in a tub; cover with water 
(warm water is best) and let soak for 
twenty-four hours. Pour off the water and 
let the grain drain for half a day, then 
cover the racks with old sacking, single 
thickness, and spread the grain upon the 
racks to the depth of about two inches. If 
space is limited, the racks may be piled 
one upon another; if out-of-doors a cover 
that will turn rain should be made for them. 

Night and morning the racks are taken 
down and the grain sprinkled with hot 
water, the hotter the better, using a hand 
watering pot. The racks can then be. re- 
placed. It does not matter if the water in 
the upper racks drains down into those 
beneath, as it will run “as in — : 

When in proper condition for feeding, 
éhe sod will . three or four inches thick, 
and the growth of top will be from four to 
~s inches high. When feeding, give ev: 

fifty hens a block about a foot square. Each 

holds about a bushel and a half of 


{Continued on page 102] 
















































Use it on your lousy hens and 
chicks—your lousy col 
horses cattle. You'll 
better chicks—bigger, 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 

Chicks are apt to be lousy now, 
Give them ‘yz chance. Sprinkle 
— Killerinto the pee about 
nd sunesens, oni on — nests of lay. 
Louse Killer ie the otint bon ae 


lo horses and cattle, colts and 
oe stroke the hair the 














































way and sift in Louse Killer. ‘ 
We authorize dealers toreturn your ; 
money if it does not do as claimed, % 
1 Ib. 30c, 2% Ibs. 60c (except in Canada) 

Dr. HESS & CLARK 
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BABY CHICKS + 


Three million for 1920, delivered any~ 
where by Parcel Post. Cai free. 
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White Rocks Rhode Is ‘ 
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RAISE POULTRY AND RABBITS — 
“WE TELL You now” 

Rabbit Book, 25c. our Paper one year 1G x 

SPECIAL—Book and woe og Be. one year : 

SAMPLE Copy and Book List , 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Socal. : 




































Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks 
Fine Breeds Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, . 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telfer, 


Bred to Lay $.¢, "TE LecHoans. 
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Z Cecilia, Farm Journal Hen 


[Continued from page 47] 


of the year. The fourth year, the fall of 
1914 to 1915, was her boom period and 
that year she laid 185 good Hoosier eggs 
fit for any king of the entente powers. The 
following year business continued good 
at the Joan of Are room on the Purdue 
farm and 160 long marks on the tally 
sheet were in her favor at the close of the 
ear. From 1916 to the fall of 1917, she 
ost some of her old powers, but still 
chalked up to 127 eggs, about forty more 
than the average Indiana biddy is able to 
Jay in a year. 

“From October 1917 until October 
1918 this bird, demonstrated her patriot- 
ism to the world by laying 104 eggs in 

ite ef the infirmities of age. From 

tober 1918 to October 1919 she pro- 
duced sixty eggs. 


~—o 
“The feat of Purdue’s Joan of Are is 


all the more remarkable, since the aver- 
age life of a layer is only two years. In her 
eight years of service for humanity she 
has laid her own weight thirty-three times 
over; she has produced more than eighty- 
seven dozen eggs which, figured only at 
market price, perhaps thirty cents a dozen, 
were worth $26.00. 

“Every year we have had her she more 
than paid her board. One of the men said 
she was worth her weight in gold, but 
the reader will have to draw his own 
conclusions.” 

Of course, when Prof. Philips wrote the 
above he did not know of Cecilia’s great 
record. She has been ahead every year of 
the seven laying years. The figures year 
by year are as follows: 


Cornell 

Cecilia Joan of Arc Endurance 
1913, 200 eggs 1912, 142 eggs 1910, 148 eggs 
1914,178 “ 1913,162 “ 198,159 “ 
1915, 149 ‘‘ 1914,119 ‘* 1912,144 ‘“ 
1916,150 ‘“ 1915,185 “* 1913,146 “ 
1917,130 “ 1916,165 “ 1914, 91 “ 
foe a6) ** 4 3087,.396 *.-- 1018. 131." 
1919,113 “* 1918,105 “ 1916,121 ‘ 





seven years seven years seven years 
Total 1038 ‘‘ Total 1004 ‘“‘ Total 940 “ 
1919, 60 ‘f 1917, 122 ‘§ 


Total, eight years, 1064 ‘§ 1918, 87 “ 


1919, 80 ‘ 
Total, ten years, 1229. { 
Average per year ~ 
Cecilia Joan of Arc Cornell Endurance 
147 eggs 133 eggs 123 eggs 


The photograph of Cornell Endurance 
was taken while she was in the midst of a 
late and severe molt. Professor James 
E. Rice, who sent the photo, says a hen 
need not be culled on account: of her age. 
If she lays well one year she should be kept 


‘for another year as a breeder. The older she 


is and the more culling she survives, the 
better, = then she has proved that she 
has the vitality to stand up under long- 
continued laying, and hence is many times 
more valuable as a breeder than is a pullet 
or a yearling hen. A flock of persistent 
layers should be kept each year for breed- 
ing; the older they are, the better. 
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Bug: “Stop! Have you considered the 
deleterious effect of a meat diet?” 
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a “fone you buy tires consider these 


two important points: 


The integrity of the company whose 
name appears on the side wall. 


The experience of motorists in your 
locality who use these tires. 


In these major points, the Ajax Cord 
leaves no room for doubt. The Ajax 
name is paramount and Ajax users are 
Ajax enthusiasts. 


Those cleats of the Ajax Cord take 
hold, like the cleats on an athlete’s 
shoes. ‘‘Shoulders of Strength” brace 
the wearing surface. 


Ajax Cord Tires, Ajax Road King Tires, 
and Ajax H. Q. (High Quality) Tire 
Aceessories are sold at your nearest 
Ajax Sales and Service Depot. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Factories: Trenton; N. J. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
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lengthens the [jj 
of al hinds of roofs 


AREY Fibre Coating takes 

its name from the genuine 

Asbestos rock fibre that 
makes it so different from all ordi- 
nary roof paints. 















































It will add years and years of 
life to an old roof at trifling cost. 


The Carey refined asphalt it con- 
tains, when cut back with preserv- 
ative oils, forms a saturant. These 
oils penetrate the old dried-out 
roofing material and make it young, 
elastic, and weather-resisting again. 


Now the asbestos fibre forms a binder which bridges the cracks 
and pores and ties down the scales of the old roof, forming a skele- 
ton for the heavy-asphalt, giving body to the coating, and making 
‘it the next best thing to a layer of new roofing. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. If yours hasn't it, send us 
Be ! his name and get a free sample. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





$1.35 | Sick Baby Chicks? 


PER 





ay ’ oo = — — 
ai _ There is only one way to deal with baby chicks and‘ that 
* is to keep them well. Doctoring a hundred or more 
4 " a on chicks is mighty discouraging work. 

: ORDER It’s pure carelessness to lose more than 10 per cent of 
; DIRECT FROM FACTORY chicks, from hatching to full growth. Many lose 40 per 

We will send you as many gallons as you cent to 60 per cent, and even more. No profit in that. 
i brown 


want good uali Our book, ‘‘ Care of Baby Chicks ’’ (free) and a package 
of q ty red of > best Tg RR ay WITH BABY 


of Germozone is the best c 
CHICKS YOU MUST PREVENT SICKNESS—NOT AT- 
; TEMPT TOCURE. ‘“‘I never had a sick chick all last 
! season’’—C, O. Petrain, Moline, Ill. ‘* Not a case of 


white diarrhoea in three years ’’—Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa. 


% =. receipt of remittance. We are — special- ** Have 800 chicks now 5 weeks old and not a single case of 

XS anion supply you with point or any pur- bowel trouble ’’—Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, New 
es 4 _. or een id alee . sor ive wens. after wee startes : mag Any = 

as: : : a mighty discouraged pair. Every day from three to six 
o from r factory. Satisfaction guaran = (| chicks dead. “A neighbor put us next to Germozone and 

ee ee fe. Ceo Oe we are now sure if we had it at_the start we would 

not have lost a single chick’’—Wm. E. Shepherd, 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. eee 
Factory: 384 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








GERMOZONE &Sifetens, pigeons, cats, dogs; 


igeo! 
rabbits or other pet or domestic stosk, It is preventive as 





Pee: Z ° oe Fa a Fg is Fe Paes agen It is io 
ES : imi most extensively for roup, bowel trouble, snuffles, g 
se Seth on Seng a, Sen ~ canker, swelled head, sore head, sores, wounds, ° 
Mies : 4 DS»-ne » | fur or feathers. 
«Beal ing- offensive,. not expensive. 


nothi 
to t them . 
ade ane po 4 pores oor 25c., 75c., $1.50 pkgs. at dealers or postpaid 
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FRANK T, WILSON, Frankford, Pa." GEO. H. LEE CO. Dept. F-8. __ Omaha, Neb. | | 





Extracts from the Poultry i 


You can not prevent lazy chickens 
Without use of the ax once or twice; 

But by working as hard as the dickens, 
There is one thing you can stop—that’s lice. 


F. J. Moffitt. 


ET rid of mites by rubbing on the roosts 

and in the nest-boxes the residue found 

in the kettle after making home-made soap, 
Aa 


Twenty pullets belonging to Mrs. J. Harrig 
Wight, Mass., laid 356 eggs in February. The 
eggs sold for $25.21 at wholesale price. The 
feed cost $4.80. 


A layer requires about three or four ounces 


of feed a day, including mash. However, the. 


quantity of grain fed should depend on the 
condition of the birds and their activity. 


Marketing is the big secret of succéss. The 
more I know of the poultry business the more 
sure I am of that fact. I believe we ought to 
spend more time and work more faithfully to 
find good, reliable buyers. E.L 


The best thing I ever did in the poultry 
line was to drive six miles for a setting of eggs 
from well-bred hens. They were the first we 
ever had, and it created an appetite for still 
better things that laid the foundation of 
success. Vis 


My Plymouth Rock pullet was hatched 
March 15. She started to lay in August, and 
soon stole her nest away. October 31 she 
came to the house with eight baby chicks. 
Mama said I should tell Farm Journal readers 
about it. Lewellya Nolsheim. 


Concrete floors in hen-houses have proved 
to be very satisfactory. They not only keep 
out rats, but they are more readily cleaned of 
filth. About two inches of dirt thrown upon 
the concrete floor, and then scratching litter 
over that makes it all the better. Mrs. Z. W. 


Eight Barred Rock hens laid 797 eggs in 
six months, which sold at an average of forty 
cents a dozen, a total income of $26.58. The 
were kept in a yard about six feet square, wi 
a store box for a house, and .were fed op 
sprouted oats, lettuce, corn and buckwheat. 

D.E. Holter 


Males from hens which have laid more than 
200 eggs in one year are of special value in 
transmitting the high-producing character to 
the pullets. Since the male furnishes half of 
the blood for the flock, much care should be 
used in choosing him. Farm poultry keepers 
can afford to pay a good price for a vigorous 
male from a heavy-laying strain. F. N.S. 


Hatching chicks without hen or incubator 
may be doubted. But last spring, after I was 
through setting hens and had cleaned my 
incubator and put it away for the summer, 
my last hen that was sitting was just ready 
to hatch when she died. Having no other 
hen to put the eggs under, I brought them 
into the house and fixed a box with a cloth 
on the bottom. I then filled a half-gallon jar 
with hot water and placed the eggs around it, 
and covered the box with an old piece 
blanket. I had eleven eggs and hatched every 
one of them. I used the same box for & 
brooder, always being careful that the water 
in the jar was hot. Mabel Young. 


A successful fattening coop is herewith illus- 
trated. The sides are slatted so the birds 
may have plenty of fresh air. After each 
meal is eaten a muslin curtain should be 
thrown over the coop, which will place the 
stock in semi-darkness and at the same time 
admit sufficient fresh air. If the floor is algo 
slatted the coops will remain in a cleaner 
condition, as the manure has a chance 
drop through between the slats. 
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When Pigeons Go Courting 
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Faithful companions for life 


HEN pigeons are mated metal bands 

are fastened on their legs. This is 
done to show that they are mated, and to 
distinguish the sexes. A cock is banded 
on the right leg, and a hen on the left. 

Should a male take a “fancy” to a 
stranger in the loft, he very quickly makes 
advances. With his head held proudly 
high he lowers his wings, spreads out his 
tail, and gaily marches in front of the 
female, all the while cooing in a loud tone. 
He will keep up these antics until success- 
ful, or until he is repulsed by the hen. 

If the hen is not agreeable to his ad- 
vances, she will remain quiet all the time 
the gallant suitor continues to perform his 
antics. Finally when he halts for a mo- 
ment she will coo softly, moving her head 
back and forth. After this gentle refusal, 
should he persist, she loses her temper and 
sharply strikes him with both her bill and 
one wing. As a rule, that ends the mat- 
ter, and in despair the unsuccessful lover 
retreats. 

Should the hen take kindly to the male’s 
proposal, she will bow her head, wink her 
eyes, and tremble in the throat, all the 
while slightly fluttering her wings, drawing 
up her shoulders, and spreading out her 


‘ tail; in desperate cases of “love at first 


sight,” she will extend her beak to him. 
This courtship seals the wedding, and 
henceforth they remain true to each other, 
becoming faithful companions for life, 
seemingly sharing each other’s labors, joys 
and sorrows. 

So attentive is each pair of mated birds 
to their own hous¢hold, that fifty pairs will 
live harmoniously together in a pen, each 
bird paying its respects only to its mate, 
and helping her in the work. The male 
will fight ferociously to protect his mate. 
_ The presence of a single unmated cock 
in the loft will raise a commotion. In try- 
ing to secure a mate, this lonely bachelor 
will visit nest after nest, but only to be 
met and vigorously driven away. The 
fights that ensue are frequently attended 
with considerable loss in eggs and young 
squabs that are thrown on the floor. The 
damage is of such a serious nature that 
experts have estimated that nine out of 
every ten failures can be traced to the 
presence of an odd cock bird in the loft. 


Cock Is Larger Than Hen 


To determine sex in pigeons is a difficult 
matter. Even experts can not tell for a 
certainty, but experience brings the matter 
pretty close. The cock bird is larger than 
the hen, and his unceasing cooing and 
brushing of the tail, are the most direct 
evidence of sex. Some people say sex may 
be told by seizing the mature bird by the 
bill with the fingers of the left hand, and 
the feet with the fingers of the right. Draw 
thenn apart, extending the bird to its full 
snath. Should it throw up its tail, it is a 
emale; if, on the other hand, it hugs its 
B own close to the body, it is a male. 
ut this test is not always reliable. 
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He who increases the fertility of his 


who come after him. 
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No Flies Here! 


Where So-Bos-So Kilfly is used there are no 


flies on stock. 


But there is more milk in the pail, no fretting 
in barn or pasture. There's comfort for stock 
and more profit for the stockman. 


For over 21 years farmers and stockmen have 
used So-Bos-So Kilfly, to keep stock from fretting 
and suffering, to prevent flies from multiplying, to 
disinfect stables, poultry houses and barn yards. 

So-Bos-So is a pure oily liquid easily applied 
with a sprayer. It is carefully compounded of 
the very best ingredients. It is guaranteed not 
to gum hair, blister skin or taint milk. Being 
oil, it spreads quickly, goes far, sticks fast and 
withstands heavy showers. 


So-Bos-So Has Many Uses : 


Spray So-Bos-So once or twice a day on Cattle, Horses, Sheep, 
Hogs, etc. Spray in yards and manure pits to kill fly larvae and 
stench; in hog, poultry pens and in stables 
to be nd of lice and vermin. 


Keep a supply of So-Bos-So always 
on hand, ready to use in Fly Time and 
all year ‘round for other important uses. 

Ask your hardware, seed or drug dealer for aid 
So-Bos-So in quart, 14 gallon or gallon con- Seng 
tainer. If he can't supply you get our 5 ws 
guaranteed prepaid trial offer. 


‘H. E. Allen Mfg. Co. 
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Introductory Trial Offer The Mou iORE P 
With dealer's name send $1.75 for pre- ; hae OF 
paid } gallon of So-Bos-So and sprayer. 
CWest of Miss. River, $2.00). State { - 
P, O, and Express address. We ship 
cheapest and quickest way. 
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* near the base of the trees. 


' insects out of the wounds. 
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Spring Stunts for Fruit Patch and Orchard © 


Dig Out the Peach Borers 


— which ago 
peach, plum and cherry trees can 
ventrolied by cutting them out of 
their burrows in late May or early June. 
The use of poisonous sprays, repellent 
washes, and mechanical barriers have not 
been effective in experiments to control 
this pest. 

The borers can generally be located 
by exudations of sawdust-like materials 
The younger 
borers may also be found in diseased and 
wounded areas on the upper part of the 


trunk, 

Hy After cutting out the borers, treat the 
tree wounds with lime-sulphur solution, 
Bordeaux mixture or white lead, as these 
materials help to keep diseases and other 


Thorough 
ing and culture methods in orchards 
to produce fewer areas where the 

borers ean work. 





Thin the Apples if Too Thick 
By LEWIS HILLARA, Kansas 


are some very good reasons wh 
it will pay to thin the fruit on the apple 
trees, if too thick. Where spraying. is fol- 
it is very common for trees to over- 
produce if thinning is not done, for not 
much fruit falls. An overload makes the 
fruit inferior in size and quality. 
Orchard men who have thinned over- 
loaded trees say thinning is a saving of 


' laber instead ef an increase of labor as 


many contend it is. The picking of small 
fruits and the extra care in grading at 
harvest time will more than make up for 
the additional labor of thinning. Where 
tests have been made it was found that in 
some cases the saving in labor was twice 
as miuch as cost of thinning, when all the 


’ work of picking, culling and packing was 


taken into consideration; and this did not 
count the profit from the better fruit. 


a ga will stop to consider, you ean 
y see that there would be a big dif- 


’ ference between picking three or four small 


= or one big one, and in culling out 
hundred and one kinds of discards 
caused by crowding. I saw an unthinned 
orchard last:summer in which not half the 
were of anything like a perfect 
I doubt if more than twenty per 
cent of the fruit would sell as first class, 
and probably none would if the size were 
to be considered closely; and that orchard 
had been sprayed well and the trees were 
healthy. 


ing will often result in no crop 
at all the following year;, if the fruit is 
thinned the: trees will bear again 
m some other eause. It is no 


where some varieties that naturally set 
too much fruit have tried te mature so 
much fruit that they bear only every other 
year. This does not pay. Try thinning 
one year, keep tab on the labor and you 
will see 


it pays in the long run, even 


§ if you have only a few trees and! are pro- 


ducing, fruit. for home use only. 





Transplanting Old Grape-Vines 
By M. COVERDELL, Missouri 


EPORE transplanting old grape-vines, 
I tim ‘diem beek until they are not 


_ more than two or three feet long, so there 


= not be so much ee ty the limited 
system to transplanting. 
After diggi several inches. on 


each side of a no E then pull it from the 
— ground, allowing all 


the roots possible to 
ome out with the vine. If there is any 
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Do not neglect the sprayer. 


danger of breaking off any of the roots, I 
dig the hole deeper and wider. 

When the vines are lifted out, they are 
covered with a cloth to keep the roots from 
dying. The vines are set a couple of inches 
deeper than im their old location; after 
they are set in place, six or eight inches of 
dirt is rolled into the hole. This ‘soil 
should have some rich, well-rotted manure 
mixed withit. Pack it firmly into the hole, 
around the roots. 

Three gallons of water are poured into 
the hole, and after this soaks thoroughly 
into the soil, the hole is filled up, this 
second layer of soil only being pressed 
down gently. Fine surface-soil then is 
spread over these layers, forming the dust- 
mulch for retaining the moisture. 





Nicotine Sulphate for Leat-Hoppers 


E. apple leaf-hopper, a destructive in- 
sect. that occurs in nearly every state of 
the Union, may be materially checked by a 
single spraying with forty per cent nicotine 
sulphate in the proportion of 1 to oe 
combined with soap. The solution shoul 
be applied against. the first-brood nymphs. 
The same treatment made three or four 
weeks earlier is effective against the rose 
leaf-hopper, ona this species is 30 3a 
injurious enough to justify a special ap» 
ater The apple ieakhanner causes 
serious: injury to apple nursery stock by 
extracting the plant juices from the ter- 
minal leaves. As a consequence the leaves 
adually become undersized and fail to 
unction normally, thereby retarding the 
—— of the trees. The rose leaf-hopper 
s on the lower leaves and: produces 
white or yellow spots.on them. 


——— 
Dust Strawberry Plants 

“oo strawberry grower should plan 

to protect his crop this year by fons 
ing with a mixture of eighty-five per cent 
sulphur and fifteen per cent arsenate of 
lead,” is the advice given to Maryland 
strawberry growers by the College of Agri- 
culture: “This mixture should be dusted 
upon the plants as. soon as the buds begin 
to push forth and a thorough coating 
should be maintained until the majority 
of the blossoms have opened. 

“An ordinary horse muzale covered with 
wire screening and provided with a handle 
about eighteen inches long will serve as an 
efficient duster for the grower having only. 
a small bed. Dusting machines operated 
by hand cost from $10 te $70. For those 


en toe ry ST Sean RE Ne EL EE A 
We told last month how and when to spray 







having a considerable acreage, the power 
machines will undoubtedly be the most 
satisfactory. These cost from $70 up ty 
approximately . 

“In experimental dusting plots last 
year in Caroline county, Md., over $100 
profit an acre above the cost of 
was secured from the dusted plots if 
comparison with the checks.” 





When To Plant Garden Seeds ~ 
Guide yourself by blossoming of trees 


HAD poor results in a planting of corm 

oneyear because I followed a given 
Although the weather was bleak and cold, 
I thought it might change to warm weather 
any time; instead, it remained cold and the 
result. was unsatisfactory. 

Since the bloom of fruit trees is governed 
by the weather it would seem a pretty 
rule to watch their blooming and be gov- 
erned by that in the planting of garden 
seeds. 

Once in a while there will come a cold 


snap that will affect the blossoms. bué i# | 


is-usually a very brief one, and occurs only 
at rare intervals. 

It is a good time, therefore, to plant 
peas, lettuce, radishes, beets and onion# 
when the cherry trees bloom. 

Celery, carrot and: parsnip seed cam be 
sown when pear trees bloom. 


Corn, beans, cucumbers, melons and 


pumpkins, when apple trees are in blossom. 
Haydock. 


Age When Fruit Trees Bear 


ECKONING the age of a tree from 
the time when it is planted in its: per- 
manent place, apple trees should begin to 
bear, as a rule, when they hawe bees 
planted from six to eight years. 
varieties, such as the Yellow Trans 
and Wagener, may bear consi ‘ 
younger; others, such as the Northern Spy 
and. Yellow Newtown, not. until theg ad 
this 





somewhat older. Individual trees 
same variety vary somewhat in 
respect. 

ear trees bear, in general, at sbeut 
the same age as apple trees, though pet 
haps a little younger. Me 


each trees under favorable condition’ 


often bear at three years of age, 
= event they should bear at four oe 
unless injured: by frost or otherwise: 
Plums vary considerably according, 
the group to which they belong, but mé 
{Continued on page 74] a 
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o ancient Greece, Time wasa living, 

breathing personality. The Dance 

of the Hours was a vivid symbol of 
its flight. 


The Hour-Glass of the Greeks had its 
limitations as atime-meter. Yet old world 
churches still use it for checking the length 
of sermons. 


* x 


Cave-man’s grass-rope — Babylonian 
Sun-Dial— Grecian Hour-Glass ! 


Crude devices all, but mz/estones — 


—marking the flight of Time down 
through the ages to the marvelous meters 
of our day — 


(5/ Gu ] 











en Florence Oil Cook Stove is ready for 
instant use. The Florence burner is the most 
practical burner made. Raise the chimney and 
touch a lighted match to the asbestos kindler. In 
a few minutes you get an intense, clean, hot blue 
flame close under the cooking. Heat is automat- 
ically controlled by lever handles. The heat goes 
into the cooking and not into the kitchen. This 
means a cool kitchen. 


The Florence Tank Water Heater supplies hot 
water for kitchen, laundry, and bath. Easy to 
install wherever there is running water or a water 
storage tank. 


Both the Florence Oil Cook Stove and the 
Florence Tank Water Heater burn kerosene. They 





More Heat — Less 




















Care 


are easy to keep in perfect working orde, No 
valves to leak. No wicks to trim. Stutif con- 
struction insures long service. 


The Florence Portable Oven is the best fatipven 
cookery. It is asbestos lined. It has adj} ble 
racks. Just a glance at its glass-panelléd "or 
shows the progress of your baking. The beker’s 
arch insures perfect heat distribution. 


Ask your dealer to explain more fully ti{com- 
forts and economies of a Florence-equipped when. 
If he does not carry Florence products, ™* us 
for the name of the dealer nearest yo 1 we 
will send you free illustrated booklets 4”*ty 
Florence product is fully guaranteed. | 
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OIL COOQK_STOVES 























With an intense, ii 
blue flame. odorless, | ge 
smokeless, close up 3 Fi) ee 
under the cooking’ = 
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HERE; ” 


’ LESS CARE 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 74 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4 and § burners), Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


“ 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 














Are Your Children Afraid ?—»y mary LENA wison 


O you encourage fear in your chil- 
D dren, or do you encourage them to 
be unafraid? The importance of 
training along this line is just beginning 
to be understood, for doctors are discover- 
ing nowadays that many of the ills from 
which grown-ups suffer are due more to 
mental conditions than to those which are 
physical. The things that people worry 
about, yet never speak of, are upsetting 
and destroying thousands of lives; and the 
beginnings of these disturbances can be 
traced ‘way back to early childhood. 
new and interesting lights 
were thrown on this subject by the 
doctors who spoke on child psychology at 
the International Conference of Women 
Physicians which met at the Y. W. C. A. 
headquarters in New York last fall. 

The predominating emotion which a 
child experiences is probably that of fear. 
He is put in-a great, huge world about 
which he knows nothing and which seems 
to him to hold all sorts of possible dangers. 
He is surrounded by people bigger and 
older and wiser than he; and what are 
his thoughts? 

First comes his mother, whom he prob- 
ably trusts implicitly and of whom he is 
only mildly in awe. Then there is his 
father, who seems a bit severe to him. Both 
these people have him completely at their 
mercy and their anger must be 
avoided at all costs. It is quite 
up to the parents in just what 
way the little fellow will go 
about this. 

Then there are teachers and 
big brothers and sisters, and 
neighbors and all sorts of big, 
wise people. And outside this 
world of people there is another 
world of things — unknown 
things. There is the dark, and 
the things that are in the dark; 
there is the great space outside 
hishome; there are things there, 
too, such as thunder and light- 
ning; he does not understand 
these things and his instinctive 
reaction to them is fear. 

Now the question is, “Are 
you going to increase or di- 
minish this fear?” Take the un- 
known, untried world. You 
can’t take away the dark or the 
storm or the space that lies off 
in the distance, but you can do 
your best to see that the child 
has no exaggerated or false 
ideas about them. This is not 
accomplished by telling him 
that he shouldn’t be afraid, for 
that will only lead him to con- 
ceal his natural timidity from a 
feeling of shame and will not 
make him less timid. 

The child should be helped 
to face facts frankly. In days 
which we hope are past, just 
the opposite was done. The 
child was frightened into obedi- 
ence by stories of the “bogy- 


Some very 





Vines shade this attractive doorway. 


man’ who waited in the dark to catch 
naughty boys. He was punished by 
being put in a dark closet where the dark- 
ness that surrounded him often terrified 
him into a state of frenzy. He was told in 
addition that the policeman or Satan him- 
self would “get him” if he did not do as 
he was bidden. As a consequence the 
child’s natural fear was increased tenfold; 
he created a nightmare world of fancy that 
enveloped all unknown things with a mist. 
As he grew older he was ashamed to con- 
fess his fears; but they were still with him. 
All his life he had an exaggerated awe, 
perhaps terror, of everything with which 
he was not perfectly familiar. He was 
afraid of life, a prey to nervous imaginings. 
Whatever means of discipline are necessary 
to adopt, this method of “terrorizing’’ 
should surely be eliminated. 

Then there is the fear of people and what 
they will do to him. The mother enforces 
her wishes all too often by means of 
threats. And in the case of the child with 
initiative and ‘“‘go’’ she doesn’t enforce 
them—she merely limits the performance 
of forbidden things to the time when her 
back is turned. 

It is, “Johnnie, don’t wade around in 
those puddles. If you do, I'll spank you.” 

Johnnie has been given no logical reason 
for not wading in the puddles. It is one of 


those innumerable, incomprehensible 
whims of grown-ups for which no reason jg 
given. So he continues to wade, but not 
where his mother can see him. He comes 
in with suspiciously wet feet. His mother 
questions him. He hesitates in reply; for 
he will be spanked if he tells the truth— 
spanked for indulging in a perfectly harm- 
less pleasure so far as he can see! He 
wavers and then replies: “I was reading 
my geography as I walked along and never 
saw the puddle and walked right into it,” 

If the mother is busy at the time she 
lets this go by. Johnnie has not been per- 
suaded that it is intrinsically wrong to 
walk in puddles. He is only convinced that 
his mother has made an unreasonable re- 
quest, and that if he can outwit her all is 
well. Perhaps she does not accept the 
explanation and pursues the matter 
further. Johnnie’s fear is only increased 
by the added horror of having to confess 
to a lie. He accepts the humiliating 
punishment—and still for doing a seen- 
ingly innocent thing—and his fear of his 
parent is only increased. 

But fear of father is usually even greater. 
‘*T will tell your father when he comes home 
and you know what he’ll do,” he is fre- 
quently told. Is it any wonder that chil- 
dren lie and deceive when they think that 
by so doing they may escape punishment? 


The wonder is that children 
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The diamond-shaped 
openings in the shutters allow them to be closed in stormy 
weather without interfering with the ventilation 


have the courage to tell the ( 
truth as often as they do. 

Threats should be replaced 
by appeals to the child’s reason, 
his sense of fair play, or his 
affection. The mother who pa- 
tiently explains why she does 
not want a certain thing done, 
who shows that it is bad for 
the child, or his parents, or his 
sister, may not reach the stage 
where disobedience in her 
children is unknown, but her 
wishes will certainly meet with 
greater consideration than if 
she threatens and frightens the 
child into obedience, and un- 
doubtedly she will have more 
of her child’s confidence. 

A child’s powers of reason are 
developed at a much earlier age i 
than teachers and parents have { 
been wont to suppose. If we ' 
can just supplant the rule of 
fear with an attempt to make 
the child see why he should or 
should not do certain things, 
training him to think for him- 
self, he will be much readier 
to obey when asked to do some- 
thing for which an adequate 
reason is not easily given. He 
will be guided by good sense 
rather than by fear. 

Do you want brave, truthful, 
mentally-sound boys and girls? 
Then help them to face the 
natural fears that every child is 
heir to, and appeal to rcasom — 
and to love rather than to feat ~ 
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Your day’s work uses up energy, nerve force, 
body tissue. ‘The one thing that will. make 
you fresh and fit again is a good, sound night’s 
sleep—muscles relaxed, nerves composed, your 


What Science Knows 
about Sleep 


LEEP is probably the most “natural” of 
all the functions. To sleep soundly de- 
pends wholly on being normal—on nor- 

mal nerves and the power to relax naturally. 


whole body storing up energy anew. 


F you have any trouble 
in sleeping soundly— 


probably your ded is 
at fault. 


Wooden beds are apt to 
creak. Ordinary metal beds 
often rattle slightly— 
just enough to set your 
sleeping nerves on edge. 


Or perhaps. your ded 
spring sags or humps— 
keeps your muscles tense 


instead of relaxed. 


The Simmons Metal 
Bed is notseless. 


A Simmons Spring ts 
always resilient and restful 
—never sags or humps. 


~ 


That is why people sleep 


so much better im a Sim- 
mons. Bed and Spring than 
in a wooden bed or ordi- 
nary metal bed. 


And that is why Sim- 
mons Company is special- 
izing in Twin Beds. One 
sleeper does not disturb 
the other, or communicate 
colds and other infections. 





The ‘‘CLERMONT” 


Simmons’ Coil Spring of 
Highest Grade—No. 2454 


Built of rgo: highly tempered con- 
tinuous wind spiral springs—of great 
resiliency. Each spring connected with 
each adjacent spring by helicals. 
“Double-deck” construction in centre 
of bed, where the greatest weight 
comes. Frame of heavy angle steel— 
equipped with: patent adjustatile hang- 
ers, adapting the “Clermont” Spring 
to various types of bed. 





- © 
Simmons Company, 1920 


Simmons Metal Beds 
and Springs are the most 
popular sleeping equip 
ment tn America today 
—in stores of leading 
merchants all over the 
country. 


Your choice of very 
beautiful designs in 
Enameled Steel and 
Lacquered Brass. 


Prices little, if amy, 
higher than for ordi- 
nary beds. 


And when you are 
selecting your Sim- 
mons Beds with an eye 
to their appearance m. the 
room, you will see that 
Simmons has for the first 
time established Jbeautsful 
and authoritative design wm 
Metal Beds. 


Sleep is @ big subject! Write us for the brochure, “What Leading Medical Journals 
and. Health Magazines Say About Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Free of charge. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


KLIZABETH 


ATLANTA 


KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS-2uilt orsteep 


MONTREAL 
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@ Wear-Ever @ 


—the clean, bright, light, silver-like utensils—will 
her real convenience in cooking—the right 
utensils for every need. Besides, they save time and 
fuel, because aluminum takes the heat quickly and 
holds it. “Wear-Ever” utensils have no joints or 
seams; cannot crack, flake or peel; are pure and safe. 
Replace utensils that wear out 

oe with utensils that “Wear-Ever” & 

Look for the “Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


In Canada, “‘Wear-Ever”’ utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co.3 Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
6 oe ° 
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Shorten 
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Brighten 
the Hours 
of the house- 
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SS It is only right, 
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> ~ RRA === work, like that of 


=> field, be made just 


Z| as easy and pleas- 
ant as possible ? 


WEAR EVER 





New Kensington, Pa. 
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Maternity 


ARGEST house in the world 

specializing in apparel for ex- 
pectant mothers. Newest styles. 
Lowest prices because of our own 
‘manufacturing. Your money back 
if you are not satisfied. 
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Dye Old, Faded 
Dress _ Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Directiom Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Yt. 





T Tr Highest references. Br: 
Best results. Prompt- ang 
PA EN 7 ness. assumad.—Send —} “= 


for booklet. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 










Concerning — , 
Certain Domestic Affairs _ 


i ‘There is not, in this hollow world, a 
fount of deep, strong, deathless love 
like that which blossoms in a good 
mother’s heart.” 


HE back door of a dwelling tells most 

of the character of its inmates; the rear 
of a house is sincere. The world enters at 
the front door, but nature comes out at 
the back. 


Friendly gossip, just the news of the 
neighborhood, what you saw and heard 
when you went to town or to the grange, 
will help enliven the evening, or the meal 
for those who stayed at home. 


As a nation we are given to slovenly 
speech and pronunciation. One hears it 
from people who ought to know better. It 
was encouraging to see the following hints 
posted on the portals of a big department 
store, ostensibly for the edification of the 
employees, but it was probably h that 
customers would also read and profit: 
“Better speech for better Americans; busi- 
ness demands better speech; avoid that 
nasal twang; slovenly speech is_ for 
slackers; better speech in the home; ‘aint’ 
is no word at all; better speech, better 
jobs; does your voice sound right? Better 
say ‘I saw it,’ not ‘I seen it.’ Good 
English is a good habit; respect your 
“mother tongue; watch your speech; why 
not speak better English ?” 

~The Woman’s Land Army of America, 
which was asked last year by the govern- 
ment to go on with its task: of furnishing 


help to the farmer, has been honorably dis-” 


charged. Acknowledgment has been made 
for the faithful efforts to provide’ farmers 
with help to plant and harvest their crops. 
This does not mean, however, that women 
will no longer work on the land. Farm 
labor is proverbially “short” in the best of 


times; there is plenty of work for those who | 


care to stick to it, and especially is there 
a place for the woman who will train her- 


self for those branches of outdoor work for : 


which experience has shown her she is best 
adapted. Mofe than one girl has “found 
herself” in finding this new employment. 
Some will probably make agriculture their 
— or, if not that, will know a 

appy and profitable way to spend their 
vacations, which; fortunately, usually fall 


at about the time the farmer and his wife 


are most in need of help. 


Here is a way to have a hammock in & 
shady place by day, and an out-of-door 
sleeping tent by night. The latter will 
appeal to many hard-working people who 
find the sleeping rooms super-heated after 
a hot day in summer. 

Fig. 1 shows the framework and the 
hooks for the hammock, while Fig. 2 
shows the frame covered with a cloth 
awning, below which a single width of 
cotton mosquito netting hangs at — 
This can be fastened to the cloth with a 
few safety-pins, while the corners can be 
kept in square alignment by wooden 
pushed into the turf by hand. Good-night, 
and pleasant dreams! 
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How To Do Things 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 










_ The little and the great, : 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that-haunt the rich man’s door. 
Cowper. 
HE little beet plants that you pull out 
a Th thinning a,bed are good if boiled in a 
at little water until tender, and served like 
at other greens. The addition of radish tops 
improves the flavor of the beet greens. 
he Young dandelion leaves make excellent 
rd , galad. Wash well, shake off all moisture 
i. and keep in a cold place until ready to 
8, serve; then cover them with chopped hard- 
boiled egg, a few shavings of young white 
ly onions, and moisten with French dressing. 
It Cake flour should be lighter than flour 
It which is used for bread and can be pre- 
ts pared at home thus: Add a pound pack- 
nt of corn-starch to five pounds of flour, 
he ait three times, put in a tightly covered 
at tin and keep in a dry place. This will 
it: make better cakes and save the flour. 
i- op 
at Creamed salmon is easily prepared. 
or é Use one can of salmon, one green _pep- 
t per and one cupful of white sauce. Drain 
er | and flake the a 9 ; mix nga the 
cho pper and white sauce. Serve 
a ogg Green peas (cooked)could be 
1r used instead of the pepper,’ if - desired. 
y Serve with corn bread. 


Tutti frutti tarts are toothsome and inex- 

nsive, as they are made from left-overs. 

ake juices from stewed or canned fruit, a 
Sesalul of jelly if you have it,-or a slice or 
two of the fruit itself. Add lemon juice, 
cinnamon, nutmeg and ‘sugar to taste. 
Mix in a few seedless raisins and add 
bread-crumbs to thicken the mixture, 
which is then used as filling for tarts. 


When asparagus is scarce a dish of it 
can be eked out thuse Boil the asparagus 
until tender, cut in short pieces and. ar- 
range in a baking-dish with, alternate 
4 layers of fine bread-crumbs. Season with 

t, Pepper and butter. Add a cupful of 
new milk or cream,to which a beaten egg 
has been added, grate a little cheese over 
the top and bake to-a-delicate brown. :. 


Hot potato salad is a delectable dish not 
generally known. Cook six potatoes with 
the skins on, peel, -slice ~and . season, 
sprinkle with chopped-parsley and celery. 
Mix four tablespoonfuls éacli: of “vinegar 
and olive oil and heat to boiling point; pour 
over the potatoes and cover tightly; kee 
ma warm place until used and serve wit 
od tied bacon, fried ham, or cold sliced 
meat, 


Rhubarb jam: Use two pounds rhubarb, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one- 
teaspoonful of ground ‘cloves, one- 
half teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. 
Wash the rhubarb, take off the stringy 
skin, cut the rhubarb into small pieces, 
d sugar and spices. Let the mixture 
b stand for several hours before putting ‘it 
on the stove to.cook. Place the vessel over 
the fire and bring the contents to a boil, 
then let the mixture simmer gently until 
it is quite thick. Put in glasses and seal. 
This quantity will fill six small glasses. 


When frying eggs, break them all into 
& dish; wore a small lump of butter in a 
pan, and when bubbling hot, slide in the 
eggs. Adda feaspoonful of water for each 
gg, putting it in along the edge of the 
pen, then put on cover. The eggs will be 
tender and evenly cooked when done. If 
ried with ham or bacon, cook the meat 
first, pour off all the fat, scrape all set- 

€8 out of the pan and return enough 

t to fry the eggs; when the fat is very 
hot ur them in. If the eggs are liked 

, either turn them, or dip over them 
Some of the boiling fat. The settlings can 

than be returned to the pan and used as a 

__ basis for cream gravy if desired. ‘ 
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A Power Washer for Homes 
Without Electricity 














A Flip of the Foot Starts 
This Gas-Power Washer 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 


NE of the most delightful features of the 
Maytag Multi-Motor Washer is ease of oper- 
ation. Women everywhere agree that it is 

perfectly simple. 

Many, many homes not having electricity are 
today enjoying this great convenience perfected in 
the famous Maytag factories. /. 

It is the only washing machine in the world with 
a gasoline motor built right into the machine. 

Handles heavy or light pieces perfectly. Does 
away with all the hard work—saves a lot of time— 
and actually protects the clothes. 

Has a power wringer. Wrings both ways. Ad- 
justable to three positions. You merely feed the 
clothes through it. 

Why make the family washing a weekly. ordeal— 
when the cost and operating expense of the Maytag 
is so reasonable? Go to your local Maytag dealer 
and see this machine. 


Write for Free Household Manual 


In the meantime write for a free copy of our famous Maytag 
“Household Manual.” It contains hundreds of valuable 
suggestions about washing and handling fabrics and also 
describes the machine. rite us today. 


Dept. 102, 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa., errr age Ind., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Port! 4 


sas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., 


Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, Lond 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and 
Hand Power Washers. 





Mulic-Mctor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 





on. 


NEWTON, IOWA 
, Kan- 
Ore., Winnipeg, Man., Can.,.The 
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satisfaction or money refunded. 










only 14 im. by 14 in. 


warming shelves 


Little Wonder Cooking Stove 


Proven Right by Five Years’ Every- 
day Use in the Hands of Owners 


The Little Wonder Stove is a ally better. It is handy in the 
new boon to housewives. This laundry or to heat water for 
great invention positively the bath. [It is so light it can 
reduces both the work and the be carried anywhere. It makes 
cost of cooking. The Little ne smoke or odor, so it can 
Wonder operates on a new be used in any room. In sum- 
principle. It has but one burn- mer it is cool to work with. 
er. Oil-gas mixed with air is ta winter it can be used as 
fed under pressure to this an auxiliary heater, as is 
burner, so that the Little explained in the directions 
Wonder burns 9 per cent air. for use. 


This gives tremendous heat 
at slight cost, so that the Sold Under a 
__—<<— Positive Guarantee 


Every home should have a 

Used Five Years by Little Wonder Stove. We 
positively guarantee the Little 

Wonder te give satisfaction 

The Little Wonder Stove was oor money refunded. As the 
ected five years ago. To- demand is taxing our manu- 
day it is in use in thousands facturing facilities, it is wise 
of homes. It is also used in to order at once, enclosing 
many summer cottages and money or express order for 
by hunters, fishermen and $17.50. The Little Wonder 
yachtsmen. Everyone who has will be shipped immediately, 
cooked with the Little Won- with complete directions for 
der endorses it. Every home operating it. You may either 
should have a Little Wonder. send us the full $17.50 or a 
It cannot explode because it deposit of $2, to cover express 
cannot be filled while lighted. charges. We will ship at once. 


For All Purp Be sure to act now. 4 


The Little Wonder has many DEALERS 
uses. With it you can boil, fry. The Little Wonder Stove is 
broil, bake and roast—do any- a Tremendous Seller. Send 
thing you can do with a high Sor our Special Introduc- 
Priced range or cook stove, tory Proposition. 

and do it as well, if not actu- 


THE LITTLE WONDER STOVE COMPANY 
3524 Gable Avenue Detreit, Michigan 




















[ nS22552" Cook at One-tenth 
the Cost 


The Little Wonder is the 
most economical cooking 
stove ever made. One 
gallon of kerosene in the 
Little Wonder, does the 
work that ten gallons 
The top with the GO in the ordinary, old 


measures 16 by 26in. fashioned oil stove. 








Ten Points of 
Real Superiority 
i Uses but one-tenth 

as much kerosene 
as ordinary oil stove. 
Burns 90 cent air. 
2 Gives 2100 de- 


meal im less than half 

the time usually re- 

quired, 

4 Can be used in the 
house or outdoors. 

Wind cannot blow out 

fiame. 

5 Se compact that it 
can be easily put 

out of the way when 

not in use, 

6 Absolutely safe. It 
cannot explode as it 

eannot be filled while 

lighted. 

7 Free from gas 
fumes and odors, 

as it burns all the gas 

generated. 
Keeps cooking 
utensils clean and 

new looking. 

9 Has no wick or as- 
bestos ring to re- 

new; always ready for 


service. 
10 Costs but $17.50, 

and is sold with a 
positive guarantee of 
money back if not 
satisfied. 














The Little Wonder Stove Co. Name 

3524 Gable Ave. Detroit, Mich. 3 

c Enclosed find ($17.50) or ($2.00) for which Ce 
ship me one Little Wonder Stove. af 

Mark x or State___ 








Wonder Stove. 


0 Send me full information about the Little Rural Route or Street 


































Use Aladdin Dye Soap to dye your 
blouses, dresses, veils, gloves, stockings, underwear, 
corsets, etc., the newest and most fashionable colors. 
WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 
Channell Chemical Company, Distributors, Chicago 
———. 


Toronto - 








Aunt Harriet - 
Solves Many. Probie 


UCH of what follows was pri 

the October 1£19 issue of 
Journal, but it seems to r 
the paragraph, either because of the 
number of new subscribers, or becauge ¢ 
old ones failed to read or understand it; 
“Because of limited space, the letters thet 
are answered in this column must be of gen- 
eral mterest and considered as bei 
ful to many. In order to be sure of a 
sign your name and address and 
stamp, so that Aunt Harriet can send the 
answer by mail, if necessary. Unless the © 
letter is accompanied by the name and 
address, it will receive no attention. The 
.correspondent’s correct name and addbess 
should appear on the letter as well ag 
the envelope. Write legibly with pen and 
ink. Your time, our time and postage are 
all wasted when letters have to be returned 
to us because of ‘insufficient ? or 
— ee is ‘unknown. 

riefly and to t oint, numbering 

questions and rode sm a small pire, 
tween them, and remember that working 
several months ahead as we do, it, is im- 
possible to ‘answer in the next issue,’” 


When calling on the girl with whom I am 
keeping company, how should I takeleaye? 
She is eighteen and I am twenty years of 
age. Inex 

Why ‘‘keep company” with the girl? Call 
on her occasionally and be happy to be eneof 
her friends, but jyou are too young’ te mo- 
nopolize her time, and she is too young to be, _ 
tied down to one man. There can be no get 
form for taking leave. Much depends 
the turn the conversation has 
you ean always leave early, and rise 
just after you have said something, not after 
the other person has spoken. Rise, get your 
hat and overcoat and leave promptly, with- 
out lingering either in the room or at the 
door. Tell the girl that you have hada 
pleasant evening, and that you hope to see 
her soon again; say ‘‘good night” and ge. 


Please tell me what to do on entering 4 
restaurant or ice-cream parlor. Wheredo 


I sit? Who suggests leaving the — 4 
dale. 
In entering a restaurant or place where ice 


cream is served, a girl or woman may shows 
preference for the table at whieh she 

to be seated, or the party may be led tea 
place by a waiter or attendant. The gil 
sits wherever she chooses; that is, if she pre-- 
fers to face the other people in the room, she 
may do so; if she prefers to turn her back to 
them, she has that privilege also. In lew 

a place of this sort, it is supposed that a 
soon as people have finished eating thy are 
ready to leave. A girl may take the initis- 
tive and suggest going if she pleases to do so. 


If I am to take a girl to an entertainment, 
shall I get. out of the car when I eall for 
her; or just blow the horn to let her know 
Tam there? Should the girl say when we 
should start? Please tell one who is 
' Just Starting In. 

When a young man escorts a girl to any 
sort of an entertainment, he may or may not 
go up to the house, as this 
circumstances, but he should always get out 
of the car and assist the girl in ing in. ) ee 
she is waiting on the porch or steps, it is not 
necessary for him to go up to the heuse unless 
he chooses to do so, but it would mest 
certainly be considerate on his pon if he 
went in and spoke to her family. If 
to be late, it would be quite cerrect to 
the horn, and the girl would respend 
coming to the door at once. It is imma 
who suggests the time for starting. Such 
things usually come about naturally. After 
greetings have been made, it seems as though — 
it would be the natural thing for the young 
people to start out together. i 


Please suggest games or contests for 3 
party to be given by the younger members 
of our grange. Maybelle. _ 

Why not play the good old — Bell 
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of 
Buff?” In this game all the B 
one —— —— ae oe is —< P 
a small whieh 7 
blindfolded 


ing the game. Ali the uel 
grope around wildly for their guide who: 
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be very quick to change his posi- 


sae he will be caught by his pursuers. 


first person who eatches the guide ex- 
lana ces with him, and the game goes 
on as ore. a 

A “String Scramble” might follow. Pro- 
vide pieces of clean, new string two yards 
long; one end of each piece should be attached 
to a spool which is placed upon a table. The 

should be placed so that the strings 
will net become tangled. When a signal is 
given, players try to secure as much string 
as they can with their mouths. 

Announce a “foot-race” for the next con- 
test, having the company line up against the 
wall with heels touching the base-board. Ask 
the players to be ready to start when the 
signal is given, then proceed to measure their 
feet, using a foot-rule for the purpose. A box 
of shoe-blacking might be given to the guest 
having the largest feet, a shoe-horn to the 
one having the smallest. 

You might have an “‘obstacle race”’ for the 
uninitiated. A race-course could be marked 
out and footstools, baskets and boxes placed 
at equal distance on the floor. The victim 
is told to look at them carefully, is then blind- 
folded and told to walk the length of the 
course, stepping over the obstacles. The 
instant he is blindfolded all these articles are 
removed and his efforts to step over the 
things which are not there are mirth pro- 
yeking. After this have a ‘‘erowing contest.” 
Each person is required first to eat a cracker, 
then perehing on the back of a chair, and by 
flapping the arms tries to induce a good 
“erow”’ to come forth. 










Kindly tell us what to say when perform- 
ing introductions and what to say when 
one is introduced. Awkward Age. 


To use a set form for performing introduc- 
tions, proclaims oneself as lacking in versa- 
tility and experience. What one really says 
is governed largely by circumstances, but 
there are certain set rules which are ob- 
served more or less closely by well-bred 
people everywhere. Study these until you 
are familiar with them and you will not be at 
a loss as to what to say. Always present the 
man to the woman. The younger woman is 
always presented to the older one, and a 
younger man to an older man. As a general 
thing an unmarried woman is presented to a 
married woman. making introductions 
be particular to pronounce names distinctly. 
Itis not enough to say, “My aunt,” or “My 
sister.” The name as well as relationship 
raust be stated. 

Tn response to the introduction incline the 
head and repeat the name of the person to 
whem you are being introduced; or you can 
say, “I am very glad to meet you.”’ Avoid 
such curt phrases as, “Meet my sister” and 
“Pleased to meet you.” Shaking hands is 
not often practised at a first meeting, unless 
the two have heard much of each other and 
wish to express special eordiality. Beyond 
the fact that youth always rises for age, and 
ordinary folk to meet the greatly distin- 
guished, it is not necessary to rise for imtro- 
ductions. A woman never rises to greet a 
man unless she is the hostess, or wishes to 
pay him a special compliment for his age or 
distinction. A newcomer is never introduced 
Wholesale to all the guests assembled. She 
1S presented to one or two at a time, as op- 
portunity offers. A pleasant form of in- 


_ teduction is in the form of a question as, 


Miss Blank,‘may I present Mr. Smith?” or, 
“Miss Blank, I wish to present Miss Jones.”’ 


— 


Aunt Harrret wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 

For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Dental 


Has Now Found a Film Combatant 
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Science 





All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





A New Way to 
v Save Teeth 


Millions of teeth are being 
cleaned in a’new way. Able 
authorities have tested and 
approved it. And _ leading 
dentists all over America are 
now urging its adoption. 


The great tooth wrecker is 
a slimy film. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Ordinary brushing 
methods do not end it. So 
that film, despite your brush- 


ing, may do a ceaseless dam- 
age. 
That film is what dis- 
colors—not the teeth. It is 
the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 


the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. lhey, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea—now 
a common trouble. 


Active Pepsin NowApplied 


Dental science, after 
of searching, has found a 
to combat that film. Its 
ciency has been. proved be- 
yond all question. Now the 
method is embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent, and 
at least a million people have 


adopted it already. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 


The film is albuminous mat- — 


ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impos- 
sible. It must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harm- 
less activating method, and 
thus opened a new dental era. 


The Results Are Apparent 


The. results are quick and 
apparent. They can be seen 
and felt. A test is a revela- 
tion. So we send a 10-Day 
Tube to those. who ask and 


let results convince them. 


Make this test and you will 
know what clean teeth mean. 
There are few things more™ 
important. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A pepsin tooth paste which conforms in every way with modern — 


dental requirements. Druggists everywhere are 
supplied with large tubes. 


te 





Accept This 
Ten-Day Test 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Dep 
clean the 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 


“_ 
Ten-Day Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, a 
t. 493, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, fil. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG .U.S.PAT. OFF 


AND 
“VICTROLA* 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


‘These famous trademarks 
identify all our products 


They are the public’s guar- 
antee of origin—and so of 
quality and artistic leadership. 
They assure to the public what 
Caruso’s name assures to opera- 
goers—the absolute certainty of 
hearing the best. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Brand New Guaranteed Shoe Proposition 
for men, women and children. 
ive satisfaction or 
styles, Chea 
than leather. Flexible steel arch 
shank. A 
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Thomas Shee Co., 349 Long St., Dayton, Ohio 
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Cold-Pack Method 
. [Continued from page 18} 
uicker & product is prepared and packed in 

e jar which has been scalded for fifteen 
minutes, the better. : 

The following time-table shows the blanch. 
ing time required for the varlous vegetables 
and fruits, and also the time for in 
a hot-water bones in 4 steam. 
sure canner. The periods given in this table 
are for quart jars. Add thirty minutes for 
two-quart jars and deduct five minutes for 
pint jars. - 

For a few vegetables, such a8 corn, beans, 
peas and asparagus, the ted States De. 
partment of Agriculture recommends that 
when a hot-water outfit is used in the South, 
they be processed intermittently, thatis, from 
one to one and a half hours on three succes 
sive days. 


‘Canning Time-Table 
Blanching and Processing Fruits and 
































Vegetables 
, Processing 
Products Blanching Hot 8&t. 
Water Pres. Ck 
Minutes Min, Lbs, Min 
ROMOED . Sak 00k 1% Se 
comets bia eral w Cite i eg : a4 ae 
Asparagus....... ts) a 10. 30 
Beets............5 (peel) 90 5 30) 
Blackberries...... None 5 ec 
Blueberries....... None 18° ce 
Brussels sprouts ..5 to 10 120 5 3 
Cauliflower ...... 3. - 6 10 40 
Carrots..........5 (scrape) 90 10 40 
8 ee None 25 oe 
RE ar eae lto5(oncob) 180 15 % 
Currants......... None 36. se 
Dewberries....... None 12. 
Gooseberries ..... None 36 5 ae 
Lima Beans....:. 2to 5 180 10 40 
ee ae 2to8 120 15 30 
Sa 3 tad 180 -10 45 
Lg. 15 seconds 20: es 
EE Eo 15 seconds 25... Se 
PODS, oa ssiccs Roast 35 10 15 
Pineapples.......3 to 5 : ys 
MS. Go's Prick with needle 16 
Quinets, os 5.5.04 1% 25 
Raspberries...... None 12 
RAUGDAID: .. 0 00c cs None 18.5 
Sees 90 10 30 
Spinach or greens: .4 120 10 35 
String beans ..../3 to 8 120 10 45 
Sweet potatoes ...Steam % done— : 
‘peel <0 0: 
Tomatoes. ~:.....30 to 60 seconds 25 ..... 
Soup mixtures. ...None 120 15 35 
Strawberries .....None 36 2 
What Blanching Does ( 


The blanch—immersion for a ‘short time: in ' 
boiling water or live steam—gives a more 
thorough cleansing, improves texture of 
the product and insures a clearer liquor in 
the can. -It also shrinks the fruit or veg- 
etable and makes it.more flexible. A 
pack is then made more easily.. The time re- 
quired for blanching varies. with the state of 
maturity. After blanthing’ the frnit-or veg- 
etable place it for an instant in cold water to. 
make it more crisp. i? eee 
Pack in the hot jars, ‘which should rést on 
cloths wrung out of hot ‘water. ,\ Fruits cut 
in half should be arrariged with ‘the pit sut- 
face down.-: A thin, slender; “flexible paddle 
made of wood is useful in placing fruit 
or vegetable in the jar...When the ‘jar has 
been packéd ais full as possible without erush- 
ing the pieces, the sirup, brine or seasoning 18 
added. The paddle is also used to take out 
bubbles of air after the liquor has been added 
to the pack. bd 
_ When the jar is full, put in place a rubber 
jar ring (which has been boiledajn a solution 
of one teaspodnful of baking soda to one 
quart of boiling water). Put on the caps. 
When a screw top jar is used, serew the top 
evenly about half way. When a glass top jar 


with wire clamp is used, place the on 
evenly and raise. both clamps, the upper one 
fastened to hold the lid in place. jars 


equipped with rubber caps.and clamp spring 
adjustment for sealing hermetically are ’ 
the cap should be fastened on the jar evenly 
with clamp. , : 

The jars are.then placed either in. the 
water bath.on a rack or in a ptessure cooker 
for processing. Processing (heating in the 


. 










water bath or the pressure e00 fs the final 
application of heat to kill the cate of the 
bacteria present, and is con for @ 


period determined by the character of the 
emees and the kind of apparatus ° 
mmediately .after the termination of the 
processing period, while the. products ame 
still hot, lids of glass and similar containers — 
must be tightened. ‘ Do ‘nét-let the filled 
jars cool before doing this. .: "Phe hotter the 
[Continued on page 87} 
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wear: should -be- cool, comfortable, 

simplein design and easily laundered. 
House dress No. 2991 meets these require- 
ments, for there is not an inch of super- 
fluous material about the garment. 

Dress No. 2889 is intended for misses 
and small women and is exceptionally good 
for graduation and bridesmaids’ dresses. 
The illustration shows a pleasing com- 
bination of plain and figured voile. 

The new Seadtes sack, No. 3194 is easily 


C=." intended for hot weather 


- made and as easily slipped on. Voile, lawn 


and dimity are suitable materials and the 
beconting cap can be made to match. 
Two desirable undergarments are shown, 
chemise No. 3206 which can be made with 
round or V-neck, and envelope drawers No. 
3196. Batiste, muslin, long-cloth, nain- 
sook and crépe are-used for both garments. 
An excellent design for httle girls 
is shown in No. 2835, prettily developed in 
percale. Gingham, chambray, seersucker, 
calico and linen can all be used for this 
model as well as for pattern No. 2860 in 
which we show a pretty little dress and 
sunbonnet. 
| An attractive middy suit is pictured in 
No. 3191. While skirt and blouse can 

















2991. Ladies’ House ‘Dress. 7 sizes :.34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches .bust measure. 
3112. Infants’ Layette. 14 patterns, one size, price 


of set 20 cents, * os 
3194, Ladies’ Dressing Sack and Boudoir Cap. 
4 sizes: Small; 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust 


measure, 

2889, Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 8 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

2835, Girls’ Dress, 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 


3216, Girls’ Blouse Dress. 4 sizes : 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


a 


tractive Designs for Summer Clothes 





edetas ks dads 


MAY, 1920 


match, they could also be made of different 
materials, for a skirt of serge, or khaki 
is very useful and can be worn with 
blouses of linen, linene, or heavy cottons. 

The same rule applies to the skirt and 
blouse pictured in dress No. 3216 which 
will delight the growing girls. 

Boys’ overalls No. 2418 won so many 
friends last yous that we show the pattern 
again. Nothing better could be designed 
for the small boy’s summer activities. 

Infants’ set No. 3112 contains every- 
thing needed for a wee baby. The slip, 
sack and wrapper have kimono sleeves 
which are so much easier to handle than 
the sleeves which are set in. The under- 
shirt can be made out of the better parts of 
soft and partly worn underwear. When- 
ever possible the sewing on baby clothes 
is done by hand and very little trimming 
is used. 

Please note the increase in the price of 
patterns. The paper shortage and labor 
demands combined, make it impossible 
to continue the sale of patterns at the old 
price. After May 1, all patterns except 
those for infants’ outfits; will be sold at 
twelve cents each. Remember the new 
price when sending in your pattern order. 


2860. Girls’ Dress and Sunbonnet. 6 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 years. ps 
3191. Girls’ Middy Suit. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12,” 14 


years. ; 

3196. Ladies’ Drawers. 4 sizes: Small, 22-24; me- 
dium, 26-28; large, 30-82; extra large, 34-36 

. inches waist measure, 

2418. Boys’ Overalls or Play Suit. 6 sizes: 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12 years, 

3206. Ladies’ Chemise. 4 sizes: small, 2-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 
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Farm Journal: Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 12 cents each 
Postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date 1920 Spring and Summer Catalog, 
Containing 550 designs of, ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty stitches 





Osed by dressmakers. Our 


Pattern Departmént, THE FARM-JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 


Self-Taught," postpaid, to any address, 25 cents, 































A baby fed on 
fresh milk, properly 
modified by Mel- 
lin’s Food, will grow 
strong and healthy 
and have good 
bones and teeth. 















Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,” 

They are Free: 








Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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| The Starting and Lighting Battery 
| That Goes into Your Car to Work 


There is no “perhaps” about the “SExtde,’’ Thirty- 
two years of battery building experience guar- 
antees the enduring rightness of its every detail. 
. It is. built to perform—smoothly, powerfully, 
j dependably. 

’ “SExide”’ Service is equally practical. It meets 
rk é every need of every make of starting and lighting 
q battery. There is an “SExide’’ Service Station 
near you. Address and copy of “Nine Points of 





Don’t forget that there is an ‘“TExtde’’ Battery 
especially made for your Howse Lighting Plant. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 

1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 
New York Berton Chicago Washington Denver SanFrancisco Cleveland 
Atlenta § Pittsburgh Minneapolis ~ Kanszs City St.Louis Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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Your Scrub end 
Throw It Away! Why? Because the 
99 Formerly 


“Vaccup” iam y” 


Will Wash Your Clothes 
Clean. Without Wear 


Save Your Back and. Time 
Will Last a Lifetime 


Write Today for 
Prices and Literature 


BURLINGAME MFG. C0. 
401 Sunset Ave. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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& “Exide” on request. : 





written verses telling us “What: Life 
Means To Me,” and the Poetry Editor 
wishes she could thank them person- 
ally for their interest. The best poem, 
in our opinion, comes from Nettie J} 


Mulligan, of North Parkersburg, W, Ye 


Here it is: 


Old Aunt Sue, with her long, slim nose; 

Is always welcome wherever she goes; 

Friends and neighbors and kinsmen, too, 

Are always happy to greet Aunt Sue; ; 

In sickness and sorrow, everywhere, 

Aunt Sue is always sure to be there. 

Children meet her with a shout and a smile, 

Which is proof an old maid’s life-ig worth 
while. 

Tall and wrinkled, homely and gray, 

Free from a whiskered beast of prey, 

Peaceful, contented, with love for all, 

Ready to help the unfortunate’s eall, 

Rest for the weary, joy for the glad, 

Help for the needy, cheer for the sad, 

Ready when called, and always will be— 

“Time for a cause” is what life means to me, 


Of course, the hay’ f Editor thinks itis a 
bit hard.on the men, this poem. But Aunt 
Sue is such a kind soul that she can 
mean to be taken seriously. Perhaps she 
writes as she does in order to get arhyme 
for “gray.” Miss Mulligan’s bachelor 
brother sent another poem nearly as geod 
which deserves honorable mention. Anna 
M. Wetterau, of Hazleton, Pa., sent an- 
other good one. And E. Taylor, of = 
more, N. C.,. sent these lines, which are 
exactly a poem, but. may amuse Our Polke 

Tt’s glum 

To cum 

To 30 sum 

"N find 

No man 

On ’and. 


This ought to make the men feel happy 
again! 


About this oe of aye po begin ¥ 


think of going fishing 

Shreveport, La., has sent us a Bien 

going fishing which really means # lot 

more than just fishing, for it tells how a 
rson can look for success and 

ar away and then find out that 

to be found right at home. 


A Non-Venturer 


When I wuz a little nigger, 
Five, ’r maybe six, years ol’, 
I wuz rapid on de trigger, 
B’lievin’ all dat I was tol’; 
An’ I useter go a chasin’ 
Rainbows through de damp and col’; 
Mortal sure dat I was facin’ 
To’ds a juicy pot uv gol’. 


When I got a little older, 

An’ could use a line an’ hook, 
I'd git wetter yit an’ colder 

Whilst a-wadin’ down de brook, 
Caze I allus had a s’picion 

Dat de proper place to look 
Fer a little better fishin’ 

Wuz around de nearest crook. 


But I’s grizzled now, an’ wiser, 
An I’s satisfied at home, 
Actin’ as a good adviser 
To de folks whut wants to roam} 
An’ when niggers starts to gabblin’. 
*Bout de bigger, better pay 
Dey can git by goin’ trabblin’, 
I orates to dem dis way: 






“‘Dere’s a. pot. of gol’ a-waitin’ 
Some 'r’s near de rainbew’s en’; 
Fish’ll bite widout your baitin’ 


GREAT many of Our Folks hed 
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Jes’ 
"Stilt, somehow hit’s kinder funny 
Dat, in spite of all deir search, 
Ramblers has de leastes’ money— 
* Waders ketches fewes’ perch! 


Another poem, an old favorite, that has 
a meaning something like this, is ‘“Wait- 
ting,” by John Burroughs. As a number of 
Our Folks have asked me to print it, I am 
doing so now. John Burroughs is still 
living in his cottage on the Hudson river. 
The Poetry Editor once called at his home 
gad found him boiling down his maple 
drup, and had several spoonfuls of it: 


Waiting 
Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or.sea; 


[ rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
Por what avails this eager pace? 

I stand amid the eternal ways _ 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek :are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs m yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Several of Our Folks have asked the 

Poetry Editor to print some of her own 

here, so, as it is almost time for 

to go swimming, here is a short poem 

by the. Poetry Editor that was once in 
The New York Times: 


Silver Waters 


Run, run silver waters, 
Underneath the sycamores; 

Ah, what rush of fluent music 
Through the ample shadow pours! 


Leap, dance, silver waters, 
Over boulders brown and ceol; 
Slip around the pebbly corner 
Quickly to the swimming poo!! 


Run, run, silver waters, 
Till the open peol is won, 
Where our little laughing brothers 
Plunge and paddle in the sun! 


a “Sunset,” once printed in The 
Smart Set, has in it something of the 
that belongs to Mother’s Day, al- 

it is really about the sun. This, 
also, was written by the Poetry Editor: 

Sunset 
The little, yellow, fluttering rays of light 
Are running home to rest, 
arm Gevenn bowen like a great mother 


Red in the low, red West. 
s Bread bands of rose and gold flare up and 
out 
Across a cloud-filled sky, 


the grey, 
Like great wings lifted ‘high. 


And then are folded close the little lights, 


12 months weail 


definitely and positively guaranteed. 


When you buy Raybestos brake lining you 
know ‘what to expect in the way of service. 
Raybestos is guaranteed to WEAR one year. 
There are no “ifs” attached to this guarantee. 
There are no “adjustments” or “qualifications.” 


You can drive 500 miles, or you can travel 


50,000 miles. 


That guarantee stands as it ts 


written. You are entitled to one years WEAR 
when you buy Raybestos and should Raybestos 


fail to sustam our guarantee, we furnish new 


lining gratis. 


i 
Why spend good money for non-guaranteed lining ? 
Why accept any old kind of lining when you can so 
easily have Raybestos > 





——— —— for FORD cars ————_—— 





Use Raybestos (without wire) for the 
transmission. $2.25 per box. ‘Raybestos 
Rolled Steel Cam Brakes $2.50. Ray- 
estos External Emergency Brakes ft 
drums now on your car. $10 at your 
dealer's. 











THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
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Gullies, Goats and Sticky Soil—sy pr. seiman 
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. Stopping Gullies in Pastures 


N Ohio co ndent writes: ‘Kindly 
advise me the best way to get rid of 
lies in - pasture, My object is 
to level them so that I can get something 
to grow on the place. How would dyna- 
mite do? I used it successfully on stumps.” 
I would not advise the use of dynamite 
in this case. It could be used to help fill 
up the gullies, but they would wash out 
again. A far better course would be to sow 
sweet clover in the gullies, and to scatter 
seed of the honey locust (not black locust) 
here and there in the washes. It would be 
better still to set out young honey locust 
trees, as a year or two would be saved in 
is manner. 

I have known the above method to be 
used with highly satisfactory results in 
Ohio, on hill pastures that-had begun to 
wash badly. The young locust trees will 
catch trash and dirt, which will tend to 
fill up the ditches. The sweet clover will 
have the same tendency, and will also fur- 
nish pasture while the filling is going 
on. Blue grass will also come in among 
the sweet clover. After one or two years 
of this treatment the land will be furnish- 
ing as much pasture as if the gullies had 

‘mever been there, and in a few more years 
the gullies will be pretty well filled. 


—~ — 


Goats for Clearing Land 
One of Our Folks in New England has this 


say: 

gz. Reaitly bought a farm in New Hamp- 

i I see where you advise the use of 
goats in clearing brush land. As I have 
about fifty acres of brush land and small 
wood, I would like to know where goats 
ean be bought and at what price. Do they 

over stone walls? Where can I get in= 
‘ormation about how to handle goats?” 
_ The goats will go over ordinary stone 
fences readily.. To use them in clearing 
land it will be necessary to surround the 
land with a good fence. The United States 
Department of Agriculture will furnish 


information on the management of these 
animals. 

I have no knowledge of where goats can 
be bought, or the price it will be necessary 
to pay. The Extension Service of the 
various New England agricultural colleges 
should be able to furnish information on 
these points. These institutions are 
located at Amherst, Mass., Durham, N. 
H., Burlington, Vt., Orono, Me., Storrs, 
Conn., and Kingston, R. I. As goats are 
of little value in the northeastern states 
except for clearing land, they can usually be 
bought cheap. What is said here does not 
apply to the milking breeds of goats. 

Another -correspondent out in Iowa 
wants to know if goats’ milk is as good to 
drink as cows’ milk. When the milk is 
handled in a cleanly manner it is hardly 
possible to tell any difference between it 
and cows’ milk. The goats’ milk is slightly 
sweeter to the taste. It is just as palatable 
as cows’ milk. 


=< ——— 


A Good Lease Contract 


Some time ago we asked some of Our Folks 
to tell us about the best lease contracts in 
use in their neighborhoods. A reply from 
Barton, N. Y., is so good we give it here: 

“The landlord who is best satisfied is the 
one who has a satisfied and contented 
tenant. The contPact that gives the best 
satisfaction in this section is as follows: 

“Landlord pays his own taxes, fur- 
nishes one-half of seed-grain, pays one- 
half of threshing and silo fillers’ bill, fur- 
nishes all or at least two-thirds of the 
dairy cows or sheep, and pays one-half of 
all feed bills. Tenant Socata 2s all horses, 
machinery and labor, half the seed-grain, 
hs lf the feed, and delivers landlord’s half 
of the products within ten miles of farm. 
Each shares alike in products of farm. If 
lease is for one year, owner furnishes all 
grass-seed; if for more than one the 
tenant furnishes half.’ 

“There are many ways of letting farms, 
but this one seems to give best satisfaction. 
I think a five-year lease is best.” 


Wet, Sticky Soil 


One of Our Folks in Illinois puts up the 
following problem to us: “IT own a farm. 
in Wayne county, this state. The soil 
needs some kind of treatment, but not 
being an experienced farmer if have no 
idea what to do for it. The land is gent} 

rolling, and has a medium dark soll 
which stays wet late in the spring, and 
seems to be somewhat sticky. Pellow 
corn does fairly well if the season is fayor- 
able, but white corn does poerly. Potg- 
toes, one of the main crops on any farm ip 
my estimation, will not grow either, Some 
have advised lime, commercial fertilizers, 
and others straw manure to loosen the soil, 
I am at a loss what to do.” , 

From the description of this farm I 
judge that the soil is not a good one for 
potatoes, and would not advise any more. of 
this crop than is needed for home use, 
Potatoes do best on rather loese soils, such 
as loams and sandy loams. 

It is probable that tile draining would 
help on this farm, especially in the lower 
places where the soil remains wet till late 
in the spring. This would: permit earlier 
working of the soil. 

There is no question but that lime would 
help. I would advise an application of a 
ton to the acre of finely ground li 
once every four or five years. Additional 
treatment would depend on the crops 
grown, and on the order in which these 
crops follow each other on the land; that 
is, on the rotation. A very gaod rotation 
for that section is corn, oats, wheat, clover; 
or, if wheat does not do well, corn,‘corn, 
oats, clover. With either of these rotations 
I would advise that the clover be cut when 
in full bloom. After the hay is off, apply 
raw rock phosphate to the clover sod, at the 
rate of a ton to the acre the first few times, 
then at the rate of about 800 pounds.to the 
acre. Then turn under the clover sodin 
the fall for corn the next year. Sucha 
system should build up the soil vim 

ts, 





Acid phosphate, at the rate of 400 po 
to the acre would give quicker resul 
but the results would not be so lasting. © 


Is This the Orie Big Organization? 


IE newly organized American Farm 

Bureau Federation begins to loom up 
as the one big farm organization. Our 
Folks will remember that this body formed 
a temporary national organization last 
November, at Chicago. In March, 1920, 
another meeting was held at the same 
place; and a permanent organization was 
perfected. At that time twenty-eight 
states had ratified the constitution adopted 
at the first meeting. These states repdft 
a membership of about 700,000. 

When it is remembered that in most of 
the states the local membership fee is from 
$5 to $10 a year, it will be seen that this 
new organization stands for something 
more than just talk. The national dues 
have been placed at fifty cents a member, 
so that the national organization from the 
start will have funds with which to ac- 
ace a something. It has about $200,000 
a ble for the first year, and will doubt- 
less have considerably more than this in 
the future 


James R. Howard, of Clemons, Ia., who 
had been elected temporary president at 
the November meeting, was made per- 
manent president for the coming year. To 
~ show that this is no pontentin ot pikers 
itis only necessary to say that salary 
of the - t-has been made $15,000 

ar. Mr. Howard’ is a prosperous Iowa 






farmer, the owner of some 400 acres of land. 

Every state bureau is allowed a voting 
director for each 10,000 paid-up members. 
For the purpose of selecting an executive 
committee the country is divided into four 
sections; Northeastern, Far Western, 
Middle Western and Southern. Each of 
these four sections has three representa- 
tives on the executive committee. These 
are chosen by the directors from the states 
in each section. 


What the Federation Expects To Do 


The executive committee was instructed 
to organize at once the following bureaus, 
each under the direction of trained experts: 

1. Transportation bureau, to look after 
the matter of transportation rates for 


farm products, both by rail and by water, ~ 


domestic and forei The object is to 
secure on farm products rates that will be 
fair in comparison with rates on other 
classes of materials. 

2. Trade relations bureau, to look after 
our dealings with foreign countries. 

3. Distribution bureau, to. study the 
distribution of farm products. 

4. Statistics bureau, to study. world 
conditions affecting supply and demand 
and to familiarize themselves with the 
mechanics i 


of prices. 
_ §. Legislation bureau, to look after. 


* 


~eost 


national legislation in so far as it relates 
to farmers and farming. 

6. Cooperation bureau, to study ¢0- 
operative methods that have pro suc- 
cessful both in this country and 
and to draw up standard forms for ¢o- 
operative enterprises with a view to pro- 
moting cooperation along safe and truly 
cooperative lines. d 

We have no doubt the Federation will 
select the best available men to carry 0D 
the work of these bureaus, and that they 
will pay them adequate salaries. One of 
the main troubles with farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the past is that they have hesitated 
to pay salaries sufficient to attract the 
right kind of men to their service. 
dustrial organizations generally do not 
make this mistake. The National Board 
of Trade, an organization of city business. 
men, employs some of the ablest men 1 
the country for work similar to that out- 
lined above for agriculture. 

We are just a little disappointed because 
none of these bureaus are to study cost.of 
a on the farm. Every one who. 

as any understanding of economic ques 


tions knows, of course,. t] dare. z 


mn never be ns on the b 
production. evertheless,  k ae 
of production is essential to any 
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SERVICE AND PROGRESS 


by J. E. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


pees we decided to branch out into 
the manufacture of other lines of prod- 
ucts, we were not satished that we 


ought to put the name Winchester on Cutlery— 
Tools—Fishing Tackle—Skates—Flashlights. 


Here was a name which had come unblemished 
through fifty-three years of the cleanest kind of 
business dealings. 


Some held that it would lower the prestige of 
this name—that we would destroy its significance 
—if we applied it to more. than one line of prod- 
ucts. This was given no small consideration. 


We wondered if it would not perhaps be bet- 
ter to put these new products out under a new 
name, such as “Eagle,” or ‘‘Victory,” or some- 
thing similar. 

We have finally decided to call them Winchester. 
And to make this name mean everything it now 
means on Guns and Ammunition. 


We will not put this name on any product until 
we are sure that the quality is such as to entitle it 
to be stamped with the name. 


And so when an article is handed you with 
Winchester upon it, it will carry our assurance 
that it is up to Winchester standards. 


ao 


When we decided to establish a series of local 
retail agencies, it was a very great question 
whether we should let dealers throughout the 
country put the name of Winchester on their 


stores. We determined not to give this privilege 
indiscriminately. 

We have picked out a responsible dealer in each 
town and offered it to him. And we do not want 
him to take it unless he appreciates it, and takes 
the responsibility that goes with it. 

If he feels that he can make the Winchester 
Store stand in his community for fair, honorable, 
clean-cut business dealings, then we want him to 
come into this proposition. 


sae 


On us rests the heavier responsibility of 
maintaining the prestige, significance, and high 
standing of the Winchester name in the actual 
manufacture of these new products. 


It is with greatest confidence in Winchester ar- 
tisanship, in Winchester methods and Winchester 
manufacturing purpose, that we have taken this 
momentous step. 

ge 


In committing the Winchester organization to 
the making of these new products to bear the 
Winchester name, and in extending the use of 
that name to retail stores, | personally have 
assumed a great responsibility to the American 
people. 

I feel this obligation keenly. 

My confidence in receiving your approval is 
secure—knowing all that Winchester has done 
and can do. 


IR gg SA IO A 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 
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Wise is that man or woman who plants a tree for future generations The only animals raised on this farm are silver foxes. The foxes are 
to enjoy. This tree in Jerusalem is so old that no living inhabitant fed with the choicest food. Fabulous profits are made in the fox. 
of that city can recall hearing of its youth. There is a tradition that raising. business, if you know how. That if is some if. Silver fox 
the Turkish Empire would last as long as this tree stood. It has been pelts bring from $200 to $2500 each, and a pair of breeders is 
entered in the Hall of Fame of the American Forestry Association worth its weight in gold 
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We are firm believers in peace and are looking for- 

ward to the time when such boats as this one will be 

used only for policing the seas. Nevertheless, the 

. S. S. New Mexico is a marvel of effectiveness, and 
its long guns look like menacing fingers 
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A brown-and-white wool skirt and 

a coat of brown bolivia, for our 

girls to wear this spring. This is 

an American design and as chic 
as any French creation 

i yim 2 Miss Priscilla Dean, a motion picture actress 

a , who is very fond of rabbits 





There are various ways of keeping anelephant spick- 
and-span, but the modern way is to use a suction 
sweeper. And Mr. Elephant seems to enjoy it 





Traffic in New York City was tied up for weeks on A picture to keep. Here is the usually violent crater of the famous Mt. Lassen, Califor- 
account of the masses of ice and snow. When nia. An airplane is shown directly over the dormant crater. This view was taken by 
a New Yorker complains of your roads, tell him a plane higher up, and is the first ever taken of this peak from the air. Airplane pic- 
this. A new invention for removing snow is shown tures are helping us to study in a new way many of the world’s wonders 
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This Picture 
from an actual photograph. 
It shows Messrs. Bingham, 
Farnsworth and Follett lis 
tening to Mr. Edison’s Real- 
ism Test in the Edison Shop 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Famous Psychologists 


Try the REALISM TEST 


—Scientists from American 


universities find that 


strange things happen during Mr. Edison’s new 
musical test. Wouldn’t you like to try the same test ? 


HERE’S no woman in this picture. 

Anybody can see that. Yet these 

three men declared they heard her. 
I was there when they made their as- 
tounding statements—in the Edison 
Shop, on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In the rear of this temple of music is 
a great hall, where there’s usually a 
concert going on. On this particular 
day its doors were half open. Inside it 
was half dark—and silent as a church 
at midnight. 


Then a voice floated to my ears from 
within. It wasan exquisite voice, sing- 
ing just a sweet, simple song. It had 
that appealing sort of beauty that 
reaches down inside of you, and makes 
you feel lumpy in your throat. 

I looked through the doors to see the 
singer. But I saw no singer at all— 
just three men seated with their backs 
toward a phonograph. Their heads were 
bowed. The magic beauty of the ballad 
had fixed them with its spell. 

_The music died away. The three men 
did not stir. They seemed lost to the 
world, 


Finally one found his voice: ‘‘I could 
have sworn there was a living singer 
ind me. It was marvelous, Carried 
me back to a certain summer I spent 
in my youth.”” 
The second man said: ‘‘I felt the 
presence of a living singer. She was 


. Singing —free and unrestrained. The 


accompaniment seemed by a separate 


* instrument.”’ : 


The third then spoke up: ‘“The music 
filled my mind with thoughts of peace 






1 didn't know what to make of it 
until some one explained. It was Mr. 
Edison’s famous Realism Test. These 
three distinguished men of art and 
science had been trying it on themselves 
—to see whether listening to the New 
Edison caused the same ‘emotions as 
listening to a living singer. 


Director Bingham and his 
Colleagues 


HE man who first spoke is a famous 

psychologist. He experiments with 
music and how it makes us feel and 
dream. He has found how music can 
speed you up, or slow you down, why 
it soothes your nerves, how it .takes 
away that tired feeling. He is Dr. W. 
V. Bingham, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Applied Psychology, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Oneof his colleagues is Professor C,H. 
Farnsworth, Director of the Department 
of Music, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Professor Farnsworth knows 
music just as the physician knows 
medicines. If you want music that 
cheers, or music that inspires, or music 
that‘‘peps you up,” he’)! tell you which 
music to play. 


Wilson Follett, se looks at music 
just as do you. He likes good music, 


_and he knows how he likes it, He is a 


distinguished author @nd music critic. 


When such famous psychologists feel 
the presence of-a liviag singer, although 
she isn’t present at all—when such 
highly critical minds experience strange 


and vivid sensations through the Real 
ism Test, it is proof that the Realism 
Test provides a valuable scientific 
method of testing your capacity to en- 
joy music. 


You Can Try the Same 
Test 


NY, R. EDISON’S Realism Test is an 

ideal way for you to judge the 
New Edison. It tells you just how the 
New Edison is going to please you and 
your friends in your home, 


Wouldn’t you like to try the same 
test? There’s an Edison dealer near you, 
who has equipped himself to give the 
Realism Test. Watch for his announce- 
ment in the local newspapers, and 
stop in his store the next time you are 
in town. He will give you the Realian 
Test just as it was given tor the noted 
psychologists in thé Edison Shop of 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


If you can’t find his announcement, 
write us and we'll send you a special 
card of introduction to him, and alo 
mail you a copy of that absorbing story, 


‘*Edison and Music,’’ which tells how: , 


Mr. Edison brought the phonograph to __ 
its perfeetion. Just: send your Dame, 
and address to 


THOMAS A, BDISON, Ine. 
Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON” 
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The Light that 
fooled the Radish 


ARBIDE Gas produces a light so like actual 

sunlight that vegetables grown under its rays 

at. Cornell. University Experimental Farms 
attained three times the growth by sunlight alone. 


Think of having a light like that in your home. The 
most natural, restful light to the eye that man has 
ever discovered. It’s like having sunlight at your com- 
mand in every room in the house and in the barns, too. 


And Union Carbide feeds the kitchen gas range as 
well. A clean, cool kitchen will please yourwomen folks. 


Talk to some of your neighbors who use Union 
} Carbide. They'll tell you you can’t afford to be 
without a Carbide gas plant. 


Remember that only Carbide Gas brings both city 
lighting and city cooking comfort to the farm. — 


Read the following carefully and think it over: 


Why Carbide Gas Has Been Used for 
Lighting and Cooking for Twenty Years 


Carbide gas is made automatically— 
i requires only carbide and water. 


2 Nearest light to sunlight. 12 — attention but a few times a 
3 No expert attention needed. 13 Costs nothing to operate when not in 


A year’s supply of Union Carbide ‘ 
4 > supp es B ’ 14 Seldom needs repairs. 


Any house, new or old, easily equipped Every room has its own bright light. 

| ey = Sneha podmed pb ; - ‘ 
G Burns clean without soot or odor. sw of lights from room to 
1 7 Gives sun-like light in barn and other 


7 7 Cooking flame the hottest known. ™ buildings for early morning and late 
evening chores. 


Increases val than ‘ : 
) emery property value more 1B Ses 6 Se oy labor of refilling 


1] Requires very little room. 















eaning 
Carbide the artificial farm i i i 
Q Larbide gas t aaly 9 19 Re ages weed into kitchen and 
10 Piant easily installed. 20 Keeps the kitchen cool in summer. 


“i UNION GARBIDE SALES CO. 
|, 86 Bast 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building Kohli Building 
fe VA New York, N. ¥. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco 















NION CARBIDE 


"Distributed direct from 132 Union Carbide Sales Company's 
warehouses conveniently located throughout the country. 
























Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


Whia consonant sprinkled through the 
following letters will make a readable 
sentence? 


ORARAKEDEILIA’SHINAROCK 


Beheading Words 


Behead an exclamation of regret and leave 
something wantirg. 

Behead a fearful noise and leave what per. 
tains to a boat. 

Behead a span and leave an elevation. 

Behead a state of terror and become quite 
correct. 

Behead an emblem and become dilatory, 

Behead an instrument and leave an instru. 


ment. 
A Triangular Star 


The astronomical class 
will please report as to 
how many triangles 
are to be found in this 
star of the first magni- 
tude. Of course, there 
are twelve little tri- 
angles to start with, 


but then there are big- 
ger ones as well. How 
many all together? 


Racing Aeroplanes 


An interesting question arose the other day 
at an_ aviation field, when three planes 
started on a ten-mile race. Nobody was able 
to tell in how many varied -ways the race 
might terminate. Of course, every eventu- 
ality had to be taken into consideration, 
such as the fact that one or more of the fliers 
might not finish. Also there was the likeli- 
hood of ties. It is really not a very difficult 
problem to figure out if one goes about it 
methodically. Can you do it? 


A Puzzling Memo 


I asked my sign-maker, an Englishman, to 
make a sign-board exactly four feet long. 
Then the fellow made 
a little sketch in his 

memorandum book cor- 
CH ES responding to the ac- 

companying diagram. 


I I scratched my head 








for quite a while be- 
fore I made out how he 
could figure that his 
sketch indicated the dimension—four feet. 
Can you tell? 


Fishing “‘ En Famille ”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Smith, accompanied by their 
son Tommy, their daughter Bella, and their 
prospective son-in-law, went fishing. Mrs. 
S. and Tommy together caught twenty-six 
fish; Tommy and Bella together 
thirty-one; Bella and her poune man to- 
gether caught fifteen; Mr. 8. and his pros- 
pective son-in-law together caught ten, while 
what appears to be the key to the pisca’ 
puzzle is the fact that Mr. 8. and Mrs. 8. 
caught a like number of fish. What is the 
largest’ possible total catch under the cit- 
cumstances? 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 


A tradesman’s dream: The flour said: “Show 
that you are well bred.””- The coffee ad : 
“Give your patrons no grounds for com- 
plaint.””. The yeast said: “Rise e 

work.” The bananas: ‘Look out for the 
skins.” The tea advised: “Honest tea 8 
the best policy.” 


Speculative profits: Joel contributed $600 
and John $400. 


Making rows: The 
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diagram shows how 
the checkers are placed 
to produce _ sixteen ele 





zontally and diago- 
nally, that have even | @ 
totals. 
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tic word: The worl PE 
EG ATIONS. : % 
A rebus: The word FOXGLOVE. 
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New and interestt 





of the ocean and carries on one of the 
most interesting and unique of trades. 
Most of us have traveled by rail, on ship- 
beard, in automobiles, and a few of us have 
swept through the air in planes. But none 
of us, save those who have gone with the 
moving picture artists in glass-bottomed 
submarines or have donned a diver’s uniform, 
have ever walked on the floor of the mighty 
deep. Yet in the twilight waters of tropic 
Caribbean and Mediterranean seas and in the 
Gulf of Mexico, men are searching crannies 
and rock-covered floors for the most fascinat- 
ing objects of animal and vegetable life. It 
is in these remote places that the sponge 
fisherman wends his way, harvesting the 
erops that play so large a part in the industrial 
and domestic life of civilization. - 
In the primitive method of sponge fishing, 


TH sponge fisherman walks on the floor 











Drying platform, Cuba 


fishers in open boats peered down through 
bottomed pails, hooked the sponges and 

ted them up with long poles. But nowa- 
§ men in divers’ suits are lowered from 
gasoline launches. They make their way 


through the twilight waters, many a strange _ 


adventure among thé curious fauna and flora 
of the semitropical sea do they experience. 
On the ocean’s floor, in certain warm and 
sheltered waters,- grows the sponge, nature’s 
lowest form of animal life. It is among the 
clumps of vegetable animals which the diver 
in his hunt among the corals, sea-shells 
and finny folks. There are as many breeds 
varieties of sponges as there are chickens 
or cattle in the world’s barnyards. Some are 
thoroughbreds finely adapted to certain ex- 
acting uses of industry and the household. 
Some are fit only for one particular purpose. 
ers are so brittle in kind or so faulty in 
formation as to be of small value. 
. The “sponge garden spot of civilization,” 
strange to relate, is in American waters. It 
is located along the Gulf Stream about 
rida, Cuba and the Bahamas. The world’s 
four leading sponge markets are Tarpon 
Springs and Key West, Florida; Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, and Batabano, Cuba. 
‘Before the European war, the Eastern 
editerranean waters supplied Europe with 
Sponges. But during the naval battles of 
1914 to 1918, these waters were so troubled 
t sponge fishing was abandoned, and 
erican sponge dealers were drafted to an- 
Swer Europe’s need of sponges. It was thus 
t the world’s sponge trade traveled from 
= Levant and Ionian archipelago to Florida, 
and Bahama. 
: mer and winter, every day of the year, 
the fleet of sponge boats may be seen at sea. 
the shore men and women labor from day- 
t until dark, and even later by the light 
dim lanterns or by the rays of the tropical 
moon, assorting and laying out the different 
les of sponges for the following day’s 
Bay street, Nassau, resounds from 
morning until far into the afternoon 


_ With the creak of open-air sponge carts drawn 


wiry, native horses and loaded to 

Sapacity ina spangee for the diferent whole- 
arying an ng yards” 

fe yard is a picturesque sight in 


Ee ore 
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> The Country Boy and Girl ” 


mformation for Our Young Folks 





By EARLE WILLIAMS 

















A Greek sponge boat 


Nassau. Overhead shine the blue sky and 
warm tropical sun, and on every available 
spot, indoors and out, and even stacked high 
on the housetops and in corners of buildings, 
millions of sponges can be seen. Under the 
trees or shed roofs, the negresses sit, shears in 
hand, clipping each sponge into a more per- 
fect roundness, and with a light, wooden 
mallet pounding out every particle of coral 
that may have found its way into the 
sponge’s fine system of canals. 

After the sponges have been dried, clipped, 

unded and graded they are carried in great, 

and-made, two-handled baskets the size of 
a half-puncheon to the old-fashioned press. 
Here they are compressed into oblong bales 
and afterward sewed up in sacking, on which 
the bale’s destination, Paris, London or New 
York, has been previously stamped. 

It may be said of the sponge, as of the pig 
in the packer’s hand, that nothing is wasted. 
Every tiny scrap of this most curious of all 
animal products is turned to some use. Those 
pieces that are clipped from the wool or silk 
sponges are baled separately and sold for 
purposes calling for ‘‘small pieces.”” They 
are used for blacking-brushes, pen-wipers, 
and other such.things. Coarser kinds are 
baled for use as ‘fillers’? in making asbestos 
for sponge will not burn. The coarsest of all 
sponges are used in a way .peculiar to the 
Bahama natives. These pieces are hauled 
to the Gocoanut groves, where they are worked 
into the soil beneath the trees. The sponge 
pieces. absorb the moisture during the wet 
season, and feed it to the tree roots during 
the extremely hot tropical season. 

<{ balancing you own bath sponge in 
hand, you may come to appreciate the great 
number of sponges contained in a single bale, 
weighing anywhere from eighty to one hun- 
dred and ten pounds. Usually, the lighter in 
weight the bale the higher is the grade. There- 
fore, a bale weighing eighty pounds may 
have a value of $250 to $300, while a bale 
weighing one hundred and ten pounds, con- 
sisting of coarse sponges, might not be worth 
more than $25 or $30. While the cruder part of 
the work is done at the ports of the sponge 
fishers, that most essential part known as 
processing or finishing, is done in the bleach- 
ing and finishing plants at New York, Lon- 
don or Paris. : 

It is necessary that sponges pass through 
the processes of bleaching and finishing be- 
fore they will be useful in hospital, garage, 
home or factory., Chemicals are utilized in 
dispensing with the tiny bits of coral, sand, 
grit and dirt that the.negresses have fail 
to pound out of them. | A strong solution o 
oil Of vitriol takes out the dirt and sand; 
then the sponge is plunged .into..perman- 
ganate of potash and hyposulphate of soda to 
bleach it a pure white. And finally a rinse in 
sal-soda gives it that familiar yellow shade. 

The spots is then sent with its compan- 
ions to the hot-air drying room, and in a 


or two is ready for pac for reshipment to 


7) 
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Mystery Workers on the Ocean’s Floor 


other American g¢ities. In every part ef the 
country automobile, carriage, pater, aa 
gical, optical and domestic workess 

or sponges in vast quantities, usttil ihe 
American people today demand a 
dollars’ worth of sponges annually, #he majop 
portion of whieh is harvested ow own 
sea, waters. 


How Flowers Advertise 

By DOROTHY ARNO BALDWHY 
N¢ man having something to sel¥, of wish- 
advertigements 


ing to buy, ever invented 
which attracted his human Pps Fo 
more readily than those of the flewerd a t 
their customers, the insects. As you know, 
it is very important for. most 
their seeds should be fertilized 








A sponge market 


yd 
. 


from some other flower of the same 
rather than with their own, as rat-pellnated 
flowers usually develop weaker than do 


those which are cross-polling 
flowers, as those of corn, the ee 
many of the trees, like the pines and bitches 
depend on the wind to carry their pollen, 
the flowers of these plants are inconspicuous, 
having no need to advertise their presence. 
But there are quantities of others that must 
have insects to carry their pollen from one 
flower to another, and these atwaet then 
guests either by their bright colors or by 
fragrance, sometimes by both. It is not 
chance that the violet and the rege are 60 
gayly dressed. It is for the very 


pu of attracting passing ah 

If you look closely at the next you 
pick, you will notice in each petal, of 
deeper color radiating toward the eenter of 
the blossom; and on the lower or sid petals; 
depending upon what variety you as® exam- 
ining, you will find tiny hairs at tim base. 
The lines point to the spot where the nectar 
is concealed, and by following these and 
holding on by the tiny haira, My, Beo will 


B 


find himself in just the right pa 
a refreshing taste of nectar. He will 
in Pinay the right position to be 
pol en from the stamens, and this 


i 


ill thus be obliged to carry to the next violet. 


No bee that ever visited an irlg bli 
attracted by its lovely blue, could fail to 
the nectar, and, incidentally, get 
dusted with pollen, for besides the 
lines pointing toward the center, ag in 
violet, a broad yellow path is provided 
each petal leading inevitably to the.right 

The gay-colored snapdragon stored 
nectar carefully within its deep throat, 
the lower, lip: of the, blossom is 
brighter color than the rest, bee is 
tracted by this bright spot, and ta 
it.’ His: weight drags. down the hp of 
flower, thus opening the way into the 










where the nectar-and pollen are stored, ~~ *— 


The blossoms of the linden haye no 
geous coloring to recommend them, but 
perfume the air far and near, and are 
swarming with bees as a 


result. 7 
At the other extreme is the carrion flower, 


[Continued on page 72} 
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The Hatch One-Button 
Union Suit comes in the 
































and pure 


This garment is featured 
at the best stores every- 
where, but if you cannot 
easily and quickly, 
your size with re- 
mittance to our mill at 


eet it 
send 











ntbts 











mercerized 
ts, silk trimmed. 


sila 


 veeynwy catalog 
line will 4 sent free on 
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Ctr, One, Tropes Bnd 
N_ business, as in 
everything else, suc- 

cess depends upon con- 


centrated effort con- 
sistently applied. That 


is one reason why busi- 
ness men everywhere 
are so partial to the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


They appreciate the 
soundness of its having 
just the one button in 
just the right place. 
They realize how this 
master button can do 
the work so much more 
successfully than a row 
of nine or more could 
do. They see how it re- 
sults in a smooth, even 
fit instead of in the pul- 
ling and wrinkling that 
come when a whole row 
is working at cross pur- 
poses. They see how 
much time and trouble 
is saved by avoiding the 


LILI TT ira 


TITITIILLITTTe LLL tl) ttt 
TILIIII III iii titi ttittittittrirtititiiirii tii i Liscitiepitititistiiiitiiiiiiit 


TIPE LI eae eee etter cert tt 


TITTIIIIL II LILI LILI illiliililililibLiirifrifcirririririierierririrrerrtreee. 
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: Men’s Garments: ; 

: a H4# ©=constant repairs that a 
= Boy’s Garments: 

a’ | $1.50 and $2,00 whole row entails. 

= 

= poistepesreearsunt: EEEEERRCESEGEEESUSEMEREEES SECS SECERE! 
































FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO.: 
| “New York 
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May Bird Work 


E enthusiastic. Enlist every one in bin§ 

protection. Take bird walks and see that 
some one who needs bird lore goes with you, 
A bird walk has been the means of starting 
many in bird conservation. 

Have a note-book and use it. Make all 
records absolutely true. Don't list a bird 
unless you are sure of its name. 

If the birds do not occupy your bird. 
study the conditions. It may be that the 
house is pot in a suitable position, that it ig 
not fitted for the birds in that neigh 
or that English sparrows, cats or other en. 
emies drive the birds away. 

Make this your motto: “A Liberty Bell 
Bird Club in Every Community.” 





How I Made Money 


We wish to thank our young folks for their 
interesting letters. Those who won awardg 
were: 

Lawrence Cline, Annie Lee Corrico, Ned 
Farrens, Hannah Haligren, Evelyn 
Clarence William Headley, Beatrice Liewel- 
lyn, David McLay, Margaret Moyer, Harvey 
ele Francis Oehlhaffen, Beatrice Mar- 
jor sgood, Wayland Plummer, Alice E, 
Slocum, Emily G. Smith, Eleanor L. Strauss 
and Evelyn Taylor. 

The awards were given for the letters 
that contained the most helpful suggestions 
that could be used by. the majority of our 
young folks. From time to time these letters 
will be printed. 





How Flowers Advertise 
{Continued from page 71] 


which cares nothing for bees and caters 
to the flies. For this purpose its 
blossoms smell disgustingly of decaying flesh, 
to the evident delight of certain of the fly 
famity and the great advantage of this up- 
lovely fic wer. . 
There are as many variations in this art 
of attraeting insects and helping them to find 
their way to the pollen as there are varieties 
of insect-loving plants. A little observation 
will let you into all manner of in’ 
secrets, and if you ever fancied the beauty 
the flowers wa- meant only to pleage you, 
you'll see that y.: made a great mis' 


———— 


Wideawake Chat 


The Woodcrest Clan has reorganized and ex- 
ts to have good meetings in the futur. 
We have a typewriter. J. H. Dyketra<2> Ohio. 


1 joined the Boys’ and Girls’ Pig Olub acd 
bought a pig. He won first at our 
fair and at the Boys’ and Girls’ Stock 5 
at Adrian. He won second at Buffalo. I like 
the Wideawakes and believe the best uniform 
is a pair of overalls. a 
Harold B. Kiersey <a>. Michigan, 
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‘The Country Boy and Girl 1} 
bind For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 
that 
you. The Latest from Mother Goose 
- By FLORENCE S. SMALL 
ail What is grumpiness made of, made of? 
What is grumpiness made of? 
Uses, Of eyes that look always within, 
t the Of thoughts of things that might have been, 
it is With never a friendly smile or grin. 
<a That’s what grumpiness is made of. 
- Bell What is happiness made of, made of? 
What is happiness made of? 
Of bright-eyed thoughts all the livelong day, 
Of a merry heart and a winning way, 
Of the dare to do as well as say. 
That’s what happiness is made of. 
their —_—_———.—————_ 
b J 
Ned A Country Girl’s Successful Venture 
neon, ing along the Lincoln Highway at a 
ewel- merry lip, we were suddenly, confronted by 
arvey a large sign at the side of the road which 
Mar- read: ¢ 
ce E. 
sean STOP 
otters UNDER THE MAPLE 
stions AROUND THE CORNER 
f our 
otters 
Curious to see what it meant, we slowed 
down at the corner. Sure enough, there was 
the big maple. Under its wide-spreading 
branches a counter had been built, and at- 
tractively displayed on the counter were the 
most luscious fruits imaginable. 
re were peaches, pears. plums, pes, 
Bes apples and melons. Few travelers d pass 
puch an attractive display on a hot day with- 
flesh, out stopping to refresh themselves and rest 
he fly under the thick shade. We couldn't! 
is un- The girl in eharge on being questioned, 
: ke Inodestly of her success. “At first the 
is art tald people to drive in through the gate 
o find f # the house,” she said, “but few took the 
rieties trouble to do it. I then conceived the idea 
ation of displaying the fruits down here by the 
—_ side where travelers could not help seeing 
uty them; and it is amazing and gratifying to see 6 ® 
you, how many stop in a day. I find that fruit 
< tells better than sweets, besides peng less oll @ all rip @ 
+ oth oe peeware Je ad ager | $B neces 
Tuit for the following day; and, if any , 4 3 
should be left over, I keep it cool in the cellar ULTIPLE stitching is very important. Wherever single 
er, panes Saws tong dene and J stitching might hold, double and triple stitching is mort 
wi acl girl or woman on, the farm could sure, so we make all Reliance brands of shirts with doubt 
. cate this western girl’s plan, provided ; j 
Ohio. the home is on a well-teewe) baleen. and triple stitched seams. } 
b aod Cold buttermilk and sandwiches or cakes Reliance brands of work shirts are all put together with the same cas¢ 
aunty sell well, but would spoil if not disposed of expensive dfess shirts. Close inspection of all seams insures perfection 
‘ —- To make money in a venture of this workmanship and a garment more wear proof than any work shirt you ever 
i bao will keep ones a yo noe tat saw or heard of. If you are tired of work shirts that are forever pee 
bk California. , A. May Holaday. ask your storekeeper to show you a “Milton F, Goodman,” “Old | 
yan. Black Beauty,” or “Big Yank. $4 . 
Rely on Reliance. The suggestion is justified by twelve reasons why. J 
“Honor Bright” Boy’s Waists, Shirts and Play Suits / 
Manly garments for little men. Made for the hard work of play. Have the 
: same careful workmanship that we put into Reliance brands of work shirte 
3 for grown-ups. Real, sure enough serviceable waists, shirts and play suite 
in all the popular colors and appropriate materials for this purpose, shirts in 
sizes from 121% to 144, waists in sizes 6 to 15. 
{ 
} f local storek d t carry Reliance Work i 
lub Motto: Plow a Straight Farrow re Beane Bright Wants, Shirts” and Play Suits, 
‘Every farm boy sho 1d become a member. he can obtain them through one of our many distributors 
é ~, at ORE the pi , write name and 
8e us, and your name 
enrolled ‘ 
5 went you tre. Ther Naren den, no fines RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\e now num- 
3 Re Rae a ans ave bor formed WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
; Dp cate prin n 
: colors, with gold hed, 10 ite. 
~ ; gold seal attached cen CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
all TnGe: I desire to become a member of 
ideawakes, and promise to play ATAEUAWI Kg | pounorr | antidtine Te 
‘}| Seir, to lend a helping hand, to believe ICR AN Psa. | foetal Key: —l an ee 
4m farming, and to have a brotherly love a «4 = he ~ a| _ ’ Ae 
boys y here. MORK QS. sc2Hiint & RET BOMSES Hit 64 
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<&_“Tune-up” the Rig 


NLY a few weeks remain before threshing 
season will be here with a rush. Be sure 
you are ready. Get your Case ‘“‘Steamer”’ out 


and go over it. 


See that the boiler is thoroughly clean inside. Polish piston rod 
and valve stem. Look for lost motion at both ends of connecting 
god, and adjust the brasses if necessary. Re-pack the pump and 
possibly the governor stem. Clean oil holes and grease cups so 
that lubricant will pass freely to all bearings. Be sure that leads 
to water-column are clear. We suggest that you have on hand a 
eupply of water glasses, with proper gaskets. The safety valve is 
probably all right, but be sure it “pops” when it should. Scrape 
eut exhaust nozzle, giving the steam a clear passage, directly up the 
etack. Replace worn clutch shoes; also repaint boiler and stack. 

Overhaul the separator belting and re-lace or replace where 
meeded. Wash out every bearing with kerosene and see that oil 
isles are open. Replace worn teeth in cylinder and concave, and 
feok for harmful endplay in cylinder. 1-64 inch is right. Examine 
every box and bearing and take up or re-babbitt where needed. 
Tighten loose nuts and replace lost bolts. 


Be sure you have the supplies and tools you will need. It is 
well to have some spare parts on hand to guard against possible 
delays. Check up your stock of parts with the list suggested in 
your “‘Case Thresher Manual,” and ordér what you lack. If you 
have no copy of our “Thresher Manual,”’ you should: have one, and 
we will send one on request. 


Remember that time is money to the thresherman, and right 
mow is the time to save time. 


J. L. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
Dept. BL +5, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Making Superior Form Machinery Since 1842 


NERF WARKS RED UB PAT. OFF 


POWER 


48D 0Y FOREIGN COUNTRERY 


FARMING 


MACHINERY 


We.want the public to know that our plows and harrows are NOT 
the Case plows and harrewe sente ts the J I. Case Plow Works Co. 
z , the J. I. CASE 

MACHINE OOM- 

to have tt known that 

én, or inany rn 4 
ore 4 with the JY. Case Plow 


iL or the pho sa Tractor Com- 
pany,or the J.I. Plow WorkeCo. 
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From Cut-Over Land to Be 











Poor strawberries are rejected 


WENTY-five years ago the parish of 
Tangipahoa, La., was largely cut-oves 
pine land. The land being considered of ng 
practical value after the timber had beeg 
removed, could then have been boughtag 
prices ranging from $1 to $5 an acre, The 
soil is a sandy loam and highly produce 
tive. In 1885 Dr. Buck, now remembered 
as the father of the strawberry industry ig 
Tangipahoa parish, set out a few straw. 
berry plants as an experiment, and dig. 
covered a veritable strawberry gold mine, 
Italians were invited to come and settle 
on the land, and adopted the same methods 
which have made their mother country 9 
great fruit-growing land. The result ig 
one of the world’s greatest berry centers, 
Farmers grow strawberries by the trains 
load around about Independence, La, 
Thirty years ago the place was merély a 
railway siding. This region today supplies 
vast quantities of luscious berries for early 
northern markets. These berries are 
shipped from Independence by the Farm- 
ers’ Association, whose members are 
mostly all Italians. They own their homes 
and are law-abiding, industrious citizens. 
When the berry industry developed, the 
wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers had 
representatives on the ground who dealt 
with the grower. Often this resulted ina 
contract for the entire crop at a loss to the 
producer because he did not understand 
market conditions. Cooperative effort 
has changed all this, and the -association / 
sells fruit direct to the large cities of the 
country, in car-lots. 
This association pays its members about 
$400,000 each year for their early crop of 
strawberries. Nearly 400 carloads of 
berries are shipped. All berries for 
ment are inspected by competent men 
reject fruit that is not up to the standard 
maintained by the members. Loading the 
fruit in refrigerator cars also is done by 
men skilled in the work and with the ex- 
ceptional transportation facilities afforded 
by a main-line railroad, the berries arrive 
at destination a few hours later, fresh and 
sweet, bringing a high price. 





Age When Fruit Trees Bear 
[Continued from page 52] 


sorts begin to bear in four or five years 
after planting. : ~ 
Sour cherries ordinarily begin to beat 
in about four years and sweet cherries ab 
six or seven years after ting. ! 
Apricots come into ing at 
the same age as peaches, or a little late 
Quinces are usually five or six years 
before they bear much fruit. iil 
Raspberries, blackberries and dews 
berries, if plantéd in the spring, should 
bear a light ¢rop the next year. DU x 
berries planted in the —. <= 
enough in the autumn to m a 
growth before the advent of cold 
O Certeahs sty geeniiaen: 
urrants an co! 
bear a few fruits the third season # 
planting. ‘ ‘is 
Grapes may bear very lightly the tai 
season, where conditions are favorable,; 
not much fruit should be ‘ 
than the fourth year. ‘ “es 






















































‘Killing Disease Germs 


By H. E. WETTYEN 


MAY, 1920 


in the Soil 





“A the same piece of 
d year after year 
ows that each year dis- 
eases are a greater men- 
ace. Each year the crops 
geem more exacting m 


| a NY gardener who has 
a A grown one crop on 


their demands. _ : 
Thisis the situation with 
which the gardeners near 
Newark, Paterson and 
sh of New York City have found 
Over themselves confronted, 
of ne This small area, with its 
beea ready market for garden 
shit at stuffs, has been built up 
The and made to produce won- 
oduc- derful crops by intensive 
bered methods. ‘The farms average about ten 
iry im ‘acres each, and each farm works on an 
traw= average of 1,500 sashes. Not so many, 
| dis. but the total number in one district is 
mine, more than 100,000. 
settle These gardeners have been growing 
thods lettuce, parsley, beets, carrots and other 
try & garden stuff in some of these frames for 
lt ig thirty years. No special steps have been 
nters, taken to control diseases, and very little 
irain- has been done in insect control, but the 
La. soil has always been heavily fertilized with 
ely a stable manure and in recent years liming 
pplieg has come to be a common practise. 
early The practise is to sow the lettuce seed 


at intervals starting about October 10, 
and running right on through the winter, 
so as to insure a supply of plants for a 
continuous market. The seeds are sown 
thickly in one or two frames and the seed- 
lings are transplanted to other frames, or in 
the field, depending on the date. In this 
— early lettuce is produced. 

e growers find that mm damp, dark 
muggy weather the plants damp off, and 
some beds have to be replanted several 
times to get a stand. This is, of course, 
; expensive in itself, without considering the 
loss of ten days or two weeks or even more 
on an early market. 

After the plants are transplanted to the 
frames, it is a sure thing that at least two 
or three heads to a sash will never be har- 
vested, but will rat off. This rotting, as 
well as the damping off in the plant 
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Hand sprinklers in use for soil sterilization 


covered with straw mats and bags which 
were allowed to remain forty-eight hours, 
to give the formaldehyde gas a chance to 
do its work. The mats were then removed 
and the frames were left uncovered and 
hoed up to give the soil a chance to air out. 
‘Ten days later the seed was sown. 

Mr. Sedyen had been unable to raise 

ge in these frames for several years, 
ut last season, after this treatment, he 

did not‘ose a plant by damping off. His 

neighbors lost more than ever before. 

The formaldehyde cost seventeen and 
one-half cents a pound, and it takes prac- 
tically one Sean to each 3 x 6-foot sash; 
so you can see the cost for material is low. 
Two men can easily treat seventy-five 
sashes a day, so the labor is not a big 
problem. 

“T would not sell my benefits from that 
100-pound keg of formaldehyde for $500,” 
says Mr. Sedyen. This year seven of his 
neighbors are trying out the same treat- 
ment. 

This season, however, there is a differ- 
ent system of application. A power 
potato-sprayer with a 100-gallon tank 
was secured. This was driven up to the 
end of the frames to be treated, filled with 
water, the formaldehyde was added, and 
it was ready to start. A 100-fodt length 
of hose was attached and a fine nozzle 
put on the end. This worked more easily 
than the hand method with sprinkling 
cans, and was much faster. 





















dard frames, is a disease and the only method thing was going right the men were able to 
g the of control is soil sterilization. apply 100 gallons of the solution in twelve 
e by - John Sedyen, of Richfield, had been _ minutes, and by attaching the intake hose 
@ ex- seriously troubled with the damping-off - to the high-pressure irrigation taps they 
ded disease and was unable to grow any of his _ were able to fill up the sprayer in three 
rrive own plants. His trouble was taken up at minutes or less. Thus two men could 

: and & meeting of the Passaic County Board of _ do twenty-five sashes in an hour. 
Agriculture and the county agent started In using this system, however, a larger 
working on this problem. Consulting area must be covered by each tank, as 
with the extension specialist in vegetable the material is put on so fast that the 

ar gtowing and plant diseases, the following — liquid hardly has time to soak in. 

plan of procedure was worked out: The upper illustration shows the hand 
.¢ frames were sprinkled with a application at John Sedyen’s last season. 
solution of formaldehyde, six pounds to The one below shows power application. 

years 100 gallons of water. This was applied Note water standing on top of soil. 
ieall with apakiing can at the rate of one gallon [Garden Editor’s Note: This article is 
at to eac square foot of soil. The soil ab- the answer to quite a few inquiries asking 
a sorbed this very readily. how to sterilize soil that_is infected with 
a After the application the ground was disease germs. Mr. Sedyen’s experience 
™ is worth more than 4 
; whole page of advice. 
: There are, no doubt, 
dane nee others who have the equip- 
‘ould =. +} ment at hand for giving 
eS this treatment. The for- 

















Power potato-sprayer used for soil sterilization 


maldehyde does not cost 
very much. It can be 
secured from any druggist. 
Occasionally we hear of 
some truckers sterilizing 
soil with steam, but the 
formaldehyde method is 
much simpler and, we 
think, more effective than 
the results the average 
trucker would have with 
steam. After trying this, 
let us hear from you.]} 
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in your Community on the MIDGET 
MARVEL — no previous milling ex- 
perience necessary. 

You can be the = poten miler of 
your community with a co 
small investment, and havea dignified, 
permanent business that will earn you 
steady profits the entire year. 


The AMERICAN MIDGET MARVEL is 
the new process, self-contained, one-niim, 


roller flour mill thatis revol the 
milling industry, 1900 in.daily opera’ 
It requires less than half the power 


labor of the long system mill, and makes 
a better flavored flour that retains 
health building vitamines and the natural 
sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the 
of using our Nationally adv 
Brand 


“Famous for its Flavor” 

We furnish you the sacks with 
name printed on them, OUR SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT checks your mill up 
thirtydays and keeps your products up 
our high “Flavo” standard, 

Write today for our Free Book 
“The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill” 


The Anglo-American 
Mill Company 
775-781 Trust Bidg, 
OWENSBORO, 
KY. 
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and Portable Power Plant 


Long Life, Low Cost 


ERE is a real Tractor; diminutive in size and cost 
as compared with heavy duty tractors. 


With ample power at the drawbar and 6 h. p. at the 
belt, it can jog along all day with any one-horse-drawn 
implement, or jog home under its own power to drive 
a saw, silo filler, grinder, sheller, pump, fanning-mill, or 
charge the batteries of a home lighting system. 


The New Britain Tractor has sufficient clearance to 


work between rows 24 inches apart; low enough to 
creep under smallest orchard trees; flexible enough to 
dedge obstructions and injury to plants. 


The manufacturers of the New Britain Tractor have 
been making fine machinery and tools for 32 years. 
Its finer parts are produced by mechanics whose unit 
of measurement is one ten-thousandth of an inch. 


New Britain Tractors are made in two models. Both 
are described in detail in booklet, sent free on request. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., New Britain, Conn. 


Branches: 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco Chicago Cleveland Detroit 


| TheNew Britain Tractor 


straddle rows 9 to 13 inches high; compact enough to 
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SAC on 


Po eS 
About one-half natural size 


HIS insect is too well known to need a 

detailed description. The pupz, which 
later become the adult beetles, transform 
a few inches under the ground, as in lower 
circle. When the adults emerge, as in u 
im circle, they feed for a time on 

eaves of the potato plants, lay their 

on the leaves, and die. The small, reddish 
larvze hatching from these eggs rapidly 
grow and do the injury, often defoliating 
the plants and preventing them from 
forming the tubers. Another name for 
these insects is ‘“‘ten-striped” potatoe 
beetle. 

Dusting or spraying with Paris Ae is | 
the way to combat these insects, 
should be practised for both early fal 
late broods. S. F. A, 


Sweet Corn and Shell Beans 
A Paying Double-Crop 


The double-crop was sweet corn and maf- 
row shell beans, of the larger, semi-climb- 
ing type. The corn (Golden Bantam) was" 
planted May 20. The hills were twenty- : 
four inches apart in the rows. Ina ae 8 
time, when the corn was a foot high, the 
beans were planted, in a hill, between the 
hills of corn. The hills were in line with 
the corn rows. “The beans were hand- 
selected from the previous season’s-yield. 
The planting of the beans was delayed to 
ee the corn a good start, and because 
ans grown late seldom suffer from the 
attacks of the bean-weevil, Late 
is the best insurance against this pest. The 
beans were — two inches deep, and 
a good stand was secured. 

Both crops developed rapidly. When 
the corn began to tassel, the beans were 
beginning to bloom. 

The work done on the two crops con 
sisted of three cultivations with the garden ~ 
hoe and with a wheel-hoe with two attach: 
ments. As the beans were not 
when the foliage was wet, there was 00 
trouble with anthracnose. 

The corn was ready to use during J 
and August. Besides supplying the 
of a family of seven, the crop yielded 
ears to be sold, which netted $10. he 
beans were gathered in mid-Sep 
when the vines had begun to die. 
leaving in small piles in the field for a three- 
day sun-curing, they were removed to a8 
attic for g. Nothing further was 
done until the end of O , when the — 
beans were threshed out with a light pole. 
After threshing, they were winnowed, and 
then given a careful looking over. A 

The total yield of sound, clean t 
was twelve bushels. As these were 
for $8 a bushel, the crop was cert 
paying one. The cost of growing th 
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duding rent of land, etc.) was only about 
7, Therefore the clear profit on this 
suble-crop of sweet corn and beans was 
uly $100. : 
space devoted to this crop was 40 
x 400 feet. Six loads of stable manure were 
geattered over the soil nenee ene No 
commercial fertilizer was used. 
Archibald Rutledge. 








Tomatoes— 
Early, Large and Sweet 


let us suppose that the plants have been 
started in mid-February, transplanted once 
or twice, and now stand in the hot- 
bed or the cold-frame, either in medium- 
sized pots, or merely spaced in the warm 





There is a psychological time when such 
plants should be set—let us say just before 
they might be inclined to fall over. I know 
that many gardeners let their tomatoes 
become tall and spindling, and when set- 

e ting out they lay their stalks in a shallow 
+ trench, covering these stems, which will 
root at every leaf-socket. This is all right, 
but not for the earliest tomatoes; the space 





cod which a spindling occupies for a whole 
: hich season might far better be given to a 
bs stocky plant. My experience with toma- 
1 sa toes A taught me that the stockier the 
hae a t, the greater the assurance of success 
a im every way. : 
r In Southern Pennsylvania I never set 
vddiet tomatoes before May 1; and when the 
apidly season is backward, it may be May 10 be- 
iating fore they are in the ground. The plants 
from are set three feet apart in rows four feet 
ne for pert in the warmest and sunniest slope 
otato- the garden. Always the rows are made 
to run east and west so that the plants 
cen. is may have more sunshine. The a 
and used are made of barrel hoops attached to 
y and stout staves. 


To control blight, the plants should be 
sprayed with a mild solution of Bordeaux 
a week after setting. To protect from 
ans frost, and to keep cool nights from retard- 
ing growth, the plants are covered with the 
‘light bushel baskets that may be had very 














cheaply from any grocer. These baskets 
Pe are also most beneficial on rough, windy 
») was’ days, for a whipping wind is about as bad 
renty= » for tender tomatoes as is a hard frost. 
onth’s Started in the manner described, in 
h. the rich, well-drained soil, inclined to lightness, 
on the rge, sweet, and very early tomatoes are 
» with wi the reach of any careful grower. 
hands Ripe fruits can often be gathered within 
yield. six weeks from the time of setting in the 
ved to open ground. A, R, 
CAUSE 
m the 
anting 
. The 
», and 
When 
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Add Miles to Your Rides 


Extra Tested quality is built into Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord ‘and Country Road 
Fabric Tires. That means every Racine 
Tire is perfect in workmanship—each & 
manufacturing step guarded by 


Extra Tests 


Racine Tires have an exclusive develop- 
ment, the Racine Absorbing Shock Strip 
—an extra strip of. blended rubber grad- 
uated in resiliency—welding tread and 
carcass perfectly. 


As a car owner you will quickly realize | 
the importance of this great feature. | 
Racine ‘Tires offer you real service and 
mileage economy. 







Be sure every tire you buy bears the name 






RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 
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Speaking of 
CONCRETE 
GARAGES 


Is your car protected in a 
weatherproof, fireproof, per- 
manent garage! Is your other 
property protected because 
your car 1s thus housed? 


You want a garage like that 
—one that is reasonable in 
cost and requires practically 
no repairs. 


You can have it if you use Concrete 
in any one of several ways. You ll be 
interested in knowing how a concrete 
block garage will meet your needs, 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Concrete Block Garages” 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SALT LAKE CITY 
CAGO HELENA MILWAUKEE PARKERSBURG SAN FRANCISCO 
LAS INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SEA 
DENVER KANSAS CITY RTLAND, OREG. ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES WASHINGTON 
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Train Here To Earn 


A guarantee of a high secretarial or executive 
position and the assurance of a successful 
future are yours when you enroll in the 


Ransomerian 
Business School 


Our co-operative scholarship plan puts this master 
training easily within your i idest curriculum 
and most comprehensive werk offered. Ceurses in- 
clude Business Administration, Higher Accountancy, 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, Banking and Finance, 
Advertisi Ss ip, English, Elocution an 
* ial, Teacher ing, ‘essai Penman- 
ship, Business Philosophy and International Merchandising. 


We Will See You Through 


No matter where you live or what your and 

Stances are somerian Training is your op vanity. We 

obtain employment to pay ving expenses, if desired, and 

guard your business and social welfare. Reservation for 1,000 

men and women for made under 
rative plan. Ask for Ransomerian College Year 

and full particulars. Write TODAY. A postal will do. 


RANSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOOL 
1332-S0 Grand Avenue, » Kansas City, Mo. 


y Surplus Fruit 


¥ With a National Canner you 

¥ doiteasily and profitably. Seeam 
paectl assures sterilization. Efficient 
cooking cereals and other foods. 

Beat the High Cost of 

‘a Living 

= Can fruits and vegetables 

w for the market. 

: Write for Booklet. 

 Nerthwestera Steel & Iron Works 4 


Big Home-Canning¢ Profits 














fall term now being 


. draws in. 


p $1800—$5000 a Year 4 





CANNING OUTFITS made in all 

eg ami Guakteley fie catoey 
showing photographs actual users in your locality. 
Fr. S. STAHL, Box 40, QUINCY, {LL. 


Do You Play Fair? 


For — and years we've published our 
Pair Play notice, and our advertisers always 
play fair with Our Folks, or we will. Read 
the notice acain—it’s at the top of page 8. 














use them. a 
dozen or 2c. stamp for canning 
pie booklet published. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
& RUBBER CO. 


P.O. Bex 5077, Boston, Mass. 











question of popular or 


Only One Good T. 
[Centinued from page 7] 


pulleys. Some machines were built 
drawbar machine only and the belt 
added as an appendage. This, I believe, 
one thing we should avoid. There is no 
objection to having the belt pulley og 
front or rear, if it was designed as part of the 
machine, and the machine built as a bel 

pulley outfit and not drawbar only. ; 

Certain tractors are suited to some localj. 
ties where others are not. 
true of the creeper or caterpillar types. 
will work in any type of soil, especially in the 
wet or soft varieties. They cost more money, 
and there has been a question in my mi 
whether the added investment pays on fir 
upland soils. Right here we will add thag 
when it comes to cultivated crops, the 
creeper and roller types will have to keep out, 
A machine that is used for cultivation mugt 
have spread and a good clearance. 

Some of the accessories to look for are thg 
air purifier, platform and fenders. Practi 
all makes have an air purifier of some kj 
This is very essential as the tractor is al 
creating a cloud of dust which the in 
If there were no purifier, this dirt 
would clog the carbureter and perhaps some 
would even get into the cylinders, where #& 
would cut and ruin the motor. 

As to fenders—every tractor should hays 
fenders. A man sitting upon a machine seat 
between two revolving wheels with protrmd 
ing lugs has his life in constant danger. Itig 
an easy matter to lose one’s balance and per 
haps have a foot caught in the spokes, oF 
clothes caught in the lugs. Such a situation 
would really drag the operator under ths 
traction wheels and inflict serious injury or 
death. So if the machine does not have 
fenders, and meets our requirements other 
wise, we should have some fenders made, 

The same thing can be said of a platform 
It enables the operator to alight easily, and 
will catch him should he fall from the seat. 

The seat arrangement is another factor we 
should not overlook. Nearly every machine, 
if not all, now has extension control whereby 
it may be operated from the implement seat, 
yet in soil preparation work the tractor # 
controlled direct. Therefore, the tractor 
should enable you with the least effort 
clean plows, disk or harrow and such si 
work where the implement is controlled from 
the tractor. 

Kerosene is a considerably cheaper fuel 
than gasoline, costing from $2.50 to $8 lems 
a day, according to the sizé of the tractor ~ 
Gasoline probably gives a somewhat greater 
ease of operation than kerosene, al 
any difference here is being cut down 
improved mixer methods. The fuel propo 
tion, although favoring kerosene in cost of 
operation, is one that must be answered by 
personal opinion. 


Tractors Live Eight Years 


The life of any tractor, the same as any other 
piece of machinery, depends upon’ the care it 
receives. Tractors give their best service the 
first year, ordinarily, although a good operator 
will keep his machine in condition so that it 
will run much longer. The average life of a 
tractor is from eight to ten years, so if we 
keep it busy it pays big dividends. 
Summing up, the thing to do is to gets 
tractor of a reliable make, good service, 
a safe and convenient machine; then keep — 
it busy, and take proper care of it. 





On page 95 of the March Farm Journal was8 
diagram of a one and one-half horse-power 
engine belted to a large line-shaft pulley, ® 
produce three and three-eighths horse-power. 
One or two of Our Folks have taken ust — 
task for this, saying that “You can’t get more — 
horse-power out of the line-shaft io 
engine puts into it.” Speaking in a sal ae 
technical and scientific sense, they are right; 
but in every-day language, if your ss 
grinder or your pump requires three and three- 
eighths horse-power to make it turn OV 
fully loaded, your little engine will do the 
trick; it will, of course, take three times 88 
long to do it. Strictly speaking, you are a 
getting any more horse-power; you are 
making the original horse-power 
shorter distance, and thereby putting mom 
force into each inch that it travels. A college 
professor would tell you that you are not 
getting any more power out of a jack 
when you turn the lever and lift a house a, 
fifty men could not lift with their bare hang 
but you speak of “‘more power,” 
well enough what you mean, It’s t 












This is especially 
























Harnessing the Brook 
By D. WILLIAMSON 
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HAT can you do with a water-wheel, 
and what sort of a stream do you 


? 
E Well, one man that I know has a stream 
two feet wide and six inches deép, flowing 
at the rate of two feet a second. With a 
fall of seven feet, this will drive an overshot 
wheel and generate one and one-half horse- 
power, or light twenty lamps. 

The first cost of such a wheel is con- 
siderably more than a gasoline engine of 
equal power, but a gallon of water costs 
nothing, whereas a gallon of gasoline or 
kerosene costs from twelve to fifty cents. 
The wheel can be geared to a line-shaft for 
pumping, running corn-grinders, ete.; or 
the electric current can be carried any 
distance by wire. 

The same size brook with a greater fall 
will develop more power; or a much smaller 
brook with more fall will give the same 

er. Overshot wheels are usually best, 
so the experts say; but if you have a very 
slight fall (anything under three feet), a 
breast wheel is the only thing to use, I 
find. Where you have a fairly large stream 
Irecommend a turbine wheel; it uses more 


f 


MAY, 1920 


water than the other types, but is cheaper. 

“Suppose I have only a very small 
stream?’ you ask. 

Well, you can put in a small wheel, and 
let it drive an electric generator, to charge 
a storage battery; by running the generator 
more or less continuously you can store up 
plenty of light against the hours of dark- 
ness, Or, you can build a dam and store 
up the water in a mill-pond; this isa mighty 
good scheme, if you only want to run the 
wheel for a few hours at a time. 

The ideal place for a water-wheel is 
where some little brook rushes down a 
hillside; then a small wooden dam and a 
short trough will carry the water directly 
to the top of the wheel. 

But most of us aren’t so well fixed; our 
brooks run’ through our flat fields, with 
very little fall. In such cases we will need 
to raise the level somewhat by building a 
dam in some convenient place; wood, stone 
or concrete can be used for this. An earth 
dam is all right, provided you make it 
thick enough; but be sure to dig a trench 
at the bottom, right across the brook, and 
puddle this tightly with clay. Also, be 
sure the dam is built of thick, clayey soil; 
sand, or humus, is too porous, and will Tet 
a lot of water leak out. Some of the gov- 
ernment dams in the West are built of 
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ordinary earth, having a core of conerete. 

Probably you won’t be able to get fall 
enough at the dam, so the water 
to be carried in a trough or pipe to some 
lower piece of ground. Of course, all this 
will depend on your particular conditions, 
so I can’t say much about it here. The 
various manufacturers of water-wheels 
are usually very glad to answer all your 
questions frankly. 





Cityman (meeting old friend from the 
country): ‘Well, Henry, ] suppose 
you're still following the plow?” 
Countryman: ‘Not any more, John; 
I’m pulling it after me on a tractor” 








The quality you should have 
at moderate price 


For Styleplus you pay a moderate price, which is 
‘certainly desirable these days. You get a guaranteed 
all-wool quality that will stand up to the long wear that 
means economy on the time-cost basis. 


Style. 


The protection in Styleplus is that pride and pocket 
are both satisfied and you get the quality a good suit 
must have. We further protect you by making the prices 
known (printed on the sleeve ticket). 


Visit a Styleplus dealer in your locality. 
show you the clothes and you will see the big values before 

. you pay. 
Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 

Write us (Dept. AE) for name of local dealer. 


towns. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 


*45-s50-*55-*60 


“The sleeve ticket tells the price” 


Copyright 1920 . 
Henry Sonneborn f 3 
& Co., Inc. : 3 } 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 











And, you get 


He will 





Baltimore, Md, 
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AMERICA'S KNOWN?PRICED CLOTHES 





HIT 
The big name in clothes 





Styleplus 
Clothes 
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Your buildings are worth more this 
year than ever before—lumber, labor, 
stock and implements are all too vainable to 


take chances on having them go up in flames. 
Your house and your barn, and the lives of 
your family, are in constant er unless 
they are properly protected. 


Shinn-Flat 
Lightning Rods Prevent Loss 


They wake @ bnilding Ligbtning-preot. They save 
of dollars’ worth and many 
year, Their > com pene hy 

















‘THE power of one horse 
Z whenever and wherever you 
want it—for plowing, harrowing, seeding, culti- 


mowing , Mowing lawas, hauling loads 
= ion ye _ economical pow er—works 
on gasoline ¢ 1 quart of oil. 

The eriginal one-horse tractor. 
Alse the of a4 h. p. gas engine (S.A FE 
rating) for work—and it trots up to each job 
under its own power. The Beeman solves your 


labor and power problems. 
interesting free booklet. 
BEEMAN TRACTOR CO. 
372 Sixth Avenue South 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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ECURE two light front wheels with 

hubs and tw’. body spindles, right 

and left. These parts are found in 
any service garage and may be purchased 
at a small cost. A piece of straight grain 
oak, elm or ash 2 x 5 inches and four feet 
six inches long is required. 

Cut or grind off tops of body spindles, 
leaving three and one-half inches. Place 
new bushings in tops of spindles and ream 
out for spindle bolts. Cut ends of wood 
axle as shown in rear view. Bore holes for 
spindle bolts in axle with sharp number 
eight auger bit. 

A piece of tire steel 34 x 1)% inches, the 
same length as wood axle, is required for 
under side of axle. Half-inch holes are 
drilled in this at same position near ends 
| asin wood axle. If ‘‘toe in” is desired in 
wheels, allow for this by making holes a 
bit closer together than in wood axle. 
When this is done, bore holes in wood axle 
with a slight slant toward canter. Also 
bore three-eighth-inch holes as shown and 
bolt to wood axle. 

The axle is now ready for the body 
spindles. Use old body spindle bolts cut 
off to six and one-fourth inches long. It 
will be necessary to cut additional thread 
on bolts and bore holes for cotter-pins. 
Bolt spindles in place and place key nut on 
bolt. Be sure to use the right spindle on 
right side, on account of cones tightening. 
Spindles will now turn about bolt as an 
axis and it is necessary that they be made 
stationary, which is done by bolting a 
piece of steel to rear side of axle, for each 
spindle. These pieces of steel are 344 x 1% 
x 12 inches long. A nine-sixteenth-inch 
hole is drilled near the end for bolt passing 
through spindle. The holes in spindles 
are large, to take spindle arms, and they 
must be bushed. Secure steel to wood axle 
with one-fourth-inch bolts as shown in 
rear view. Start bolt from rear, first 
through steel, then through wood axle, and 
then through radius rod on front of axle. 
Tighten nut on bolt and secure with cotter. 

The axle is now ready for tongue. Place 
2 x 4ineb oak tongue in position and 
fasten to axle with 3/16 x 24-inch angle 
irons, as ethown in top view, with five- 
sixteenthJnc1 bolts. 

The radius rods are now bolted to 
tongue. They should be of the same 
length (in order that tongue may stand at 
right angles with axle), and made from 
4 x i1g-nch steel. 

The springs are next bolted to the axle 
as shown inside view. Use first and second 
leaves of front springs. Place an oak 
block 114 x 4.x 12 inehes as bed for springs 
to reston. Bolt in place with three-eighth- 
inch square head bolt. Spring 
leaves must be reamed for 
this three-cighth-inch bolt. 





| A Home-Made Two-Wheel Auto Trailer 


By W. A. FOSTER, Iowa 












by means of front spring perches and 
spring hangers as shown in side view, 

The bed may be made any size ss 
needs and must be balanced a ante. Te 
bed is held in horizontal position by meang 
of a piece of three-eighth-inch salvage 
pipe two feet long. ‘The upper end of pj 
is flattened and bolted to bed front and 
the pipe passes through a three-fourth. 
inch hole bored through tongue. A-gtif 
coil spring is placed over pipe above and 
below tongue and washer is held in place by 
a double lock pipe nipple. These springs 
absorb shock and prevent bed tipping, 

A simple hitch is made from % x 14% 
inch steel to fit over rear spring clips, re 
placing spring clip bars. This is forged J- 
shaped and made long enough for body - 
clearance and to bend down to horizontal 
position of tongue. 

The following bill of materials is given; 





2 front wheels. 

2 body spindles. 

2 front spring perches 

4 front spring hangers 

2 front main spring leaves. 

2 front second spring leaves. 

4 front spring clips. 

2 body spindle bolts. 

2 body spind’ bolt nuts. 

2 bushings. 

2 front spring brackets, hand forged. 

1 2x 5-inch oak axle, four and one-half 
feet long. 

2 2x4-inch oak spring beds, one foot long. 

1 2x 4-inch oak tongue, five feet long. 

1 piece 34 x 114-inch tire steel, four and 


one-half feet long. 
3¢ x 1%-inch steel spindle stays, one 
foot long. 
16 x 11-inch steel radius rods, four 
feet long. 
2 3-16 x134-inch irons, one foot long. 
1 three-ighth-inch galvanized pipe, two 
feet long 
2 springs, one six inches long and one ten 
inches long. 
5 % x 6-inch carriage bolts for axle. 
4 \% x 2\4-inch carriage bolts for spindle 


~ 


t 


to 


stays. 

4 5-16 x 214-inch carriage bolts for angle 
irons 

2 5-16x 44-inch machine bolts for angle 
irons. 


2 9-16 x 31!4-inch machine bolts for stays 
and radius rods. 

1 7-16 x 5-inch machine bolt for radius 
rods and tongue. 

2 7-16x214-inch machine bolts for spring 


brackets. 
4 5-16x 24-inch carriage bolts for spring 
brackets. 
2 4 x 1)%-inch carriage bolts for front i 
and pipe. 
three-eighth-inch pipe lock-nuts. 


to bt 


% x 6-inch machine bolts—spring fo 


axle. 
Bed and hitch materials are not listed. 





Spring leaves are further se- 
cured to bed block by means 
of front spring clip assembly 
as own in side wey. a 
springs are fastened to 
body or bed by means of a 
forged bracket at front end 
of spring. This bracket is 
made from three -sixteenth- 
inch plate, with one and one- 

















half inches between ears to 
receive end of spring. The 
Springs are fastened at rear 
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Loss of Power in Tractor 
By JOHN S. GLASS, Missouri * 


FTER the tractor has completed the 

spring work, you are likely to notice 

a considerable loss of power; or the engine 

seems to start harder, and when operating 
runs rather sluggishly. 

There are three common places to look 
for the trouble—leaky valves, worn, broken 
or sticking piston rings, or a leaking cyl- 
inder head gasket. f 

To find the trouble, turn the engine over 
slowly, paying close attention to the 
strength required on the compression 
stroke for each cylinder. When operating 
correctly there will be very little if any 
difference. Note the one that seems to 
turn the easiest and then examine it more 
closely to see what is causing the trouble. 
If the cylinders are cast together there is 
no need to pay much attention to leaky 
gaskets; unless all of the cylinders seem to 
have lost their compression. In that case, 
however, the trouble may be a leaky gasket. 

More often the trouble lies in leaky 
yalves or badly worn piston rings. The 
exhaust-valve always causes the most 
trouble and should be examined at the 
first. The hot gases that are forced past 
it on the exhaust stroke heat it to an ex- 
tremely high temperature. A small piece 
of hard ‘earbon or grit lodging under the 
valve may start it to leaking. Even 
though the carbon or grit may not be found 
there when investigated, if it should re- 
main there Jong enough for the hot gases 
to pass through several times, a rough spot 
will be formed on the valve cap or seat, 
making it impossible for the valve spring 
to draw the valve down to a tight seat. 


Keep Valves Ground 


It pays to keep the valves in good condi- 
tion. To grind a valve, remove the valve 
spring, taking care not to bend or spring the 
stem, and clean both the valve and the seat 
with kerosene. When the valveis out, serape 
off all accumulation of soot and carbon 
from the cap and the stem, making sure 
that the valve works freely in the guide. 
If it binds, examine it for a sprung stem. 
This is done by rolling it along on a smooth 
surface. If it seems to be warped ever so 
little, the best thing to do is to replace it 
with a new one. A warped valve stem is 
& nuisance. 


Purchase Grinding Compound 


Valve grinding compound may be bought 
at any garage or shop where gas-engine 
work isdone. Use the compound sparingly 
and make sure that it works only between 
the valve and the valve seat. 

Put the valve in place and, using a 
carpenter’s brace and a large screw-driver 
bit, turn the valve a half revolution and 
back again fifteen or twenty times; then 
lift the valve from the seat, turn it around 
and repeat the operation until the valve 
sets evenly. 

The dark spots found on thé valve and 
the seat are the places where the surfaces 

not touch. Continue to grind until 

ese Spots are gone. In grinding valves 

do not make complete revolutions, as that 

will have a tendency to cut rings com- 

ly around the valve or the valve seat, 

causing more trouble instead of helping 
things. 

Piston Ring Trouble 


While overhauling the rest of the machine, 
Investigate the piston rings. Pull out the 
pistons and clean all of the carbon and 
od oil out of the grooves with 
osene. If the rings are badly worn near 
also t, compression is‘ leaking out here 
80. Replace broken or badly worn rings 
new ones. 
An engine that is hard to start because 
a of compression may be started 
easily if a little lubricating-oil is 
im on top of the piston to help hold 
eSssion. 
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NECESSITIES ys 
fer Fi 
No Ford complete withoutthem Stewart Speodometet for Hua 


OU cannot afford to drive a Ford without 
7. Stewart Speedometer. It is an inyest- 

ment, not an expense. Quickly pays for 
itself by reducing motoring costs. 


Stewart Speedometers for Ford Cars are the 
finest instruments ever offered-Ford owners, 
Yet they cost no more than ordinary, inac- 
curate ones. 


The exclusive Magnetic Principle accounts 
for the Stewart’s remarkable efficiency and de- 
pendability. It will outlast the Ford car itself. 


Take off that weak, buzzer horn and put 
on a Stewart Warning Signal—either motor- 
driven or hand-operated type. A Stewart 
Autoguard and Searchlight are other safety- 
first necessities that your Ford should have.« 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER GOR’N 
Chicago—U. S. A. 





Orchard To 
answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I get my crops s' 
wom ee is scarce? 

my cro inst 
Protect y crops against bugs and 


IRON AGE 
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- ‘or a feoe-wez tine, pied, proneere field 
today for free booklet, 
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New-Day Tires 


50% to 75% More Miles 


Green & Swett Co. of Boston 
have been watching mileage on 
Miller Tires. 

They learn from hundreds of 
usegs that Miller Tires are add- 
ing §0 per cent to 75 per cent 
to tire mileage. 

A. F. Wolke of Louisville 
watched the wear and mileage 
on 116 styles of tires which he 
repaired. Millers so far excelled 
ali ethers that he! now sells 


Millers enly. os 


The Eldorado Stage Co. of 
Los Angeles tried out 22 makes 
of tires on 12-passenger Pack- 
ard busses. illers far out- 
lasted any other tire. 








A Taxi Test 


' The Hudson Taxi Co. of Detroit, on 
rather heavy taxis, average 15,000 
miles from Miller Cords. And taxi use 
in traffic is almost the supreme test. 











Facts to Know 


- Tests like these are going on 
ere. Hundreds of thou- 
of men are watching 

Miller mileage on their cars. 

The results are everywhere 
discussed. And the demand for 
Miller Tires, last year alone, 
mereased by $11,000,000. 

‘We urge you to make a test. 
Compare the Miller . mileage 

the mileage you get now. 
It may change your whole con- 


ception of tire service. 






” 
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Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


What We've Added 


Miller experts have spent 
ten years in perfecting these 
super-grade tires. 

Tn the past few years they 
have almost doubled , Miller 
mileage. 

They have perfected a tread 
which, in our tests, outwears 
the best of others by 25 per 
cent. 

They have perfected a Cord 
Tire which, in our ceaseless 
factory tests, averages 15,000 
miles. And which often yields 
in road use from 20,000 to 
25,000 miles. 

They have secured uniformity. 
A Miller Tire very rarely fails 
of expectations. 

They spend $1,000 daily just 
to watch and test these tires. 





Test them on your car. 

If you buy a 
new car, get 
Miller - Tires on 
it. Twenty mak- 
ers now supply 
them without 
extra cost. 


THE MILLER 
RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 


Tread Patented 
Center tread smooth 





phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 


SS 


Milter Tires 


: Now Everywhere Discussed 


Cords or Fabrics 


















Have You Made Your 
By BERNARD G. BUTLER, Attorney 


2 erage gg ete heer of Ni 

Yew York died leaving an 

bered estate of $21,000. Feeling sure that 
his property would descend intact to hig 
wife, whose prudence and thrift had mads 
his savings possible, he had not 

the making of a will as important. 

But there was one thing he had not 
thought of—his children by his first mar. 
riage, all of whom were married and well 
settled in life. Consequently, his widow 
received one-third of the estate, and the 
remainder was divided equally among hig 
four sons. The homestead also went t 
the boys, subject to the widow’s dower in. 
terest. If this man had consulted g 
lawyer, and had had a will duly exeey 
it would have meant $21,000 instead 
$4,200 for his widow. And it would hayes 
saved her from the unpleasant experi 
of family disputes and the bitterness that 
continued through her declining years, 

In its legal aspects a long list of un- 
desirable conditions may follow the death 
of any person who neglects to make a will 
—quarrels, litigation, domestic dissension, 
losses; and sometimes the lifetime savings 
of a thrifty person are scattered 
numerous unworthy relatives instead 
passing directly to the deserving ones. 

It is the privilege of every normal per- 
son to direct the distribution of the prop- 
erty acquired during his life. But there 
is only one way to know positively that it 
will pass to deserving relatives, and thatis 
the way of wills. The law is no respecter 
of persons. It is designed to protect the 
legal rights of every individual without 
respect to the moral issue or the human 
equation. This is why unworthy persons 
share in the distribution of estates when n0 
will is made. 

The laws of the various states concern- 
ing the division of intestate p y are 

uite similar in their general outlines, but 
differ in details. In New York, if a man 
dies without a will, the real estate d 
to his children equally, subject to the 
widow’s dower ie ay One-third of the 
personal property goes to the widow and 
the remainder to the children. It #& 
curious fact that if there are no chi 
the grandchildren inherit two-thirds of the 
personal property and all of the real estate, 
the latter subject. to dower interest of the — 
widow. A father inherits the 
property of a son or daughter to the exelu- 
sion of the mother, brothers and sisters. 

In making a will it is necessary for the 
testator to appoint therein some to 
execute its terms. In<he will this persoa 
is called the executor, if a man, and if 4 
woman is selected she is termed executrix. 
He or she may be any responsible peraa 
of proved integrity. ‘The husband o 
wife or a trustworthy son or daughter will 
see that the terms and specifications of the 
will and the written wishes of the maker 
are carried out precisely. If for any reason 
the maker of a will ee to appoint some 
one outside his own family, then he 
select a lawyer or business man in wid 
he has confidence, or an authorized tus — 
company or bank empowered by law @ 
act as trustee or executor. age 

A new will may be made, or an old om 
changed, any time while the maker isi 
possession of a sound mind. Sometimes® — 
change is made by means of an additiom@r 
codicil, but the best and safest plan 8 — 
make an entirely new will. | . 

For legal guidance and drawing 4 ¥3 
will lawyers charge only moderate 
depending upon the extent of the estate ane 
the amount of work involved. 
pense is small compared with the satey_ 
and security it guarantees, protectimg: 
interests of our loved ones. i 

{Next month we will print a 
form of a will where » man has 
children at the time the will 



















































{IS is the question I asked E. J. Del- 





toa 
son farm at Ashland. 
ety look pretty good when compared 


jg not always sure,” admitted Mr, 


“At our Ashland, Superior, and Conrath 
branch stations,’ 


a ee Oe oe 


in up isconsin, when we came of sil 
feld of sund 
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gw F “we found that sunflowers planted May of farmers claim that the quality of the 
Sunflowers To Rival Corn? 57°, -0 partly ripa'in the middle of Ber ane is improved if the sunflowers are 
wiehe of t stati high At Conrath they aided thirty ms Wa, Giller of Oneida 
he, in ¢ experimen ion igh. nrat i irty tons iam Gi : i 
— e, as compared to teralve or thirteen one man who aanis by sunflewers, 


owers on the experiment _tons of corn silage.” finds that sunflowers mature about 


At Ashland, corn and sunflowers were same time as corn. They ean be 
growing side by side. The sunflowers the same way, with corn binder and @f- 
with corn in this region where the gy 4 towered high above the corn, and were sil utter. He claims that they out- 

Del- twice as heavy as the eorn crop. yield corn. 


qiche. ‘They are yielding about thirty “A number of upper Wisconsin farmers County og in upper in; 
tons to the acre, as compared to from ten _ are sure they will prove a corn substitute,” who distributed sunflower seed last yaar 
tons for corn. says Mr, Delwiche. “They claim that the believe that the crop promises well, eape- 


sunflowers are not damaged for silage pur- _ cially where eorn does not ui 
? declared Mr. Delwiche, poses by the first frost or two. A number ssconsin. W. A. 
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Any farmer who drives without 
Weed Tire Chains, when the 
roads are slippery and muddy, 
is taking chances with his own 
life; he is liable at any moment 
to have a serious mishap and 
is risking the probability of 
aggravating delays. 


Slipping and Skidding are entire- 
ly due to loss of traction. Per- 
fect traction on muddy, slippery 
roads is impossible without 
Weed Tire Chains. 


For your own safety and comfort 
don’t wait till it rains—stop at 
your dealer’s today, when the 
going is good and buy a set of 

eed Tire Chains. 
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For Safety and Traction 


Never start out without Weed Tire Chains when the 
roads are muddy and slippery. Take no chances, 
Prepare for accidents before they happen—not after. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT \4/ CONNECTICUT 
LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plambers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 


Muclive Trace Cheine are “formed” and cleciric-welded on automatic mechines, 







Can you depend on your car? Is 
she always under absolute con- 
trok—brakes working—wheels 
gripping and holding true? If 
not what fun is there in driving? 
If you are a little nervous on 
wet roads you miss half the fun 
of your car. 


Enjoy that safe feeling—Take 
the necessary “stitch in time.” 
Put Weed Tire Chains on your 
tires at the first indication of 
wet roads or slippery going. 


They are made of the best steel | atwaysputonyour 
—electrically welded and tested [| weea om Chains 
—are easily attached and do not {.. 
injure tires because they “creep” at the fir: st 
——— to fit all styles and makes drop ofrain 
of tires. 





































is Wa 
SIMPLY put a few drops of 
**Gets-It’’ on my corn or cal- 
lus, ina second or two. It dries 
immediately, and I can put my 
stecking and shoe on right over 
it. I don’t have to fool with my 
cornsany more. The corncomes 
sight off, leaving the skin under- 
neath free and smooth. It’sacom- 
mon-sense, easy, painless way.’” 


“GETS-IT” 


For Corns and Calluses 


See how simply it is used, how simply [i] 


@ works. It is dangerous to cut corns and 
@iiiuses. Besides it makes them grow that 
maech faster. Avoid dangers of blood 
Peoning from cutting. and use simple, § 
“Gets-It.” ““Gets-It” is harmless to # 

flesh and stops corn pains. 

COSTS BUT A TRIFLE 

AT ALL DRUG STORES 


Manufactured by 
& LAWRENCE & COMPANY - Chicago, Il 





This Beautifil®52° box 
of Delicious Chocolates 


wil be given to you for a few 
mements pleasant work, by or- 
— a “Week End Candy 


; : 
among your friends. 


Flour Chocolates 


Deliciously blended, rare flavored 

chocolates of supreme quality andre- 

feed elegance. Finestgrade made. 
Send To 3 

Your friends will be glad to join.a “Week- 

Med Candy Club’’. Send for particulars today. 


Write Dept. 
B AVERBACH. & SONS 
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County Agents Are Expensive Edito 


That is what one wide-awake county 
agent says about any county agent who 
has the publishing bee in his bonnet. “I 
have threshed this matter over many 
times in my mind and finally have come 
to the conclusion that the county agent 
who spends his time editing a sheet of 
small circulation is paid too much money, 
no matter how small his salary may be,”’ 
be says. Perhaps after you read the 
facts, you will not come to the same con- 
Here are the facts he submits: 


I: there a legitimate need for county 


, 
clusion 


agent papers? I can conceive of cases 

where the newspapers in the county give 
no space to county agent doings and hence 
do not serve the publicity interests of the 
farm bureau and the county agent’s work. 

One such case comes to mind. The busi- 
ness men somehow got an erroneous notion 
into their heads that the county agent had 
helped to organize the farmers’ associa- 
tions, and that the purpose of these groups 
was to put the business men out of busi- 
ness. As usual, they were suspicious, and 
since the farmers themselves did little ad- 
vertising, the paper very naturally felt 
that, editorially, it must serve the interests 
of the business men who patronized its 
columns. This particular paper refused 
to print any item of general interest to 
farmers. But this is an isolated case. 

The purpose of 4 newspaper is to tell 
the news and not to spread propaganda. 
True, it must have enough advertising to 
pay its way, but its greatest object is to 
enlighten its readers with both news and 
instructional articles; and farmers’ organ- 
izations furnish news which is usually wel- 
come. Frequently the county agent 
gathers the news together once a week and 
hands it to the papers. In so doing, he 
acts as a reporter for a few hours a day 
once each week. 


Country Weekly Is Most Widely Read 


Far more people read the country weekly 
newspapers than any other class of period- 
ical. I have thought it a handicap some- 
times to have nothing but a weekly paper 
for my publicity material; but. it is no 
handicap, for people come nearer to read- 
ing their own home-town weekly than do 
the readers of daily papers. Better then, 
it strikes me, to prepare some real newsy, 
snappy material once a week for the papers 
that are read by the entire family, old and 
young, big and little. 

I have made a collection of county agent 
papers from all over the country and, with 
very few exceptions, not more than one- 
eighth of the reading matter originated 
in the county, or has any local color. The 
other seven-eighths has been clipped from 
the Weekly News Letter of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or is publicity material 
put out by state institutions and others 
interested in both news and propaganda— 
but propaganda more than news. 

The man who has reading dyspepsia, 
finds this material about as nourishing as a 
good old sawdust pile; and a person who 
has read it elsewhere smiles to himself. 


Editing a Paper Takes Time 


As indicated above, there are two or three 
papers which are different. But it takes time 
to get up a paper which is different, and my 
honest opinion is that most county agents 
are paid too much; they can’t afford to do 
editorial work on so small a scale. 

Let us look into this point. How many 
members does the farm bureau paper 
usually serve? “After running over the 
memberships in many counties, I learn 
that the membership runs from 500 to 
1,500, usually less rather than more; 2,500 
members is practically the upper limit. 

But the county*paper which has 2,500 
circulation is frequently found.. Hence a 
column in the county paper reaches a great 


many more people, more effectively, than 









can a paper conducted b county 
sant for a farm — i: 

3ut suppose a farm bureau paper ha: 
1,000 members, and hence 1,000 ¢& has 
tion. What pay should one receive foe 
editing such a paper? The facts are thag ; 
weekly papers with a circulation like thig ’ 
seldom pay anything as salary, and their 
net income is something less than $209 9 
month. I have asked the owners of a num. 
ber of them, and the reader can easily 
verify this statement. 

What then must be said of a count 
agent, drawing from $1,800 up, who's 
his time editing a sheet which reaeheg go 
few people? Perhaps he comes back with 
the statement that he doesn’t spend all hig 
time on it. Nor does the proprietor of the 
small shop referred to; he does consider. 
able job work besides, and this job work 
frequently contributes as much toward hig 
income as does the paper. I know that 
where the county agent edits his sheet 
himself, it takes a great deal of time to get 
up the stuff, lay out the paper and read ‘ 
the proof. 


Papers Gladly Publish County Agent Notes 


I will take my county for example. The 
farm bureau has a membership close to 
1,000. One of the county papers has 
circulation of 2,700 and the other a cir- 
culation of 2,200. These papers give me 
all the space I desire or need, and all I 
have to do is to spend a couple of hours 
each week getting up some spicy paragraphs 
concerning developments, happenings and” 
folks. I figure that I am not worth what 
I get if I spend time editing a paper for the 
farm bureau; it isn’t my line, 

And should I go out to rustle adver- 
tising, I am competing with the local 
papers. Firms set aside a certain fixed sum 
as a budget to go for advertising, and if 
they advertise in the county agent’s paper, 
they withdraw a proportionate quantity 
of advertising from the other papers, 
Hence, the weeklies usually look at 4 
county agent’s paper as a competitor. The 
weekly papers have the good of the whole 
community at large, the publishers ap- 
preciate the fact that about eer 

















































cent of their readers are farmers, an 

are more than anxious to run matefial 
which has some local color or applies to 
local conditions. 


‘‘ Editorial Committees *’ Only a Mask 


I know a few county agent papers whiel 
pretend to have an “editorial comm 
composed of farmers. In a few cases, I 
know the agent well and am well e 
acquainted with his style to note that 
practically all the original matter in the 
paper drops from his pen. And in fully 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, these 
farm bureau papers are attually edited by 
the county agent himself. Where this is 
not true, there may be some excuse 
such a paper, but I have a miniature 
photograph, about the size of a pin-paimh 
of the man who can earry on his fa 
and also find the time and effort rig: 
to make such a paper worth reading, : 
be specific, not many of his kind exis#® 
the present moment. i 

I have placed the facts before you andit 
is up to you to judge whether my 
clusion is correct. But again I insist (95 
the county. agent has no business editing ® — 
paper. At the same time, I admit Bas 
rare instances such a pager may find : 
excuse for existence, but it d be 
edited by some person other than 
county agent. Because of its very natat 
such a paper must be largely rebel 
reaches too few people for the effort 

papers; § 

















takes advertising from local 
the county agent has functions Wa" 
make him much more valuable than he! 

be as an editor. He is trained for g@ 
agent work. Let him follow it. 




















of Farmhouse Telephone 


CH of the poor telephone service of 
which we hear’ is due to ignorance as 





county 






















per hag 2 . s G 
: ® _ gj how to use thetelephone. This is par 
Paty eB ety true of rural subscribers. There 
re that js po one who is more dependent on the 
ike thig telephone than farmers, except the farm- 
id their ers’ wives. When the telephone is out of 
$200 a order, both are isolated from town and 
& num. from their neighbors. This condition lasts 
\ easily sometimes for weeks because of lack of 
count knowledge of how to care for the telephone. 
spe The following simple rules, if followed, will 
ches so not take much time and will avoid many 
ck with gervice troubles: 
4 all hig Keep the telephone clean, inside and 
t of the outside. Dust and moisture permit leak- 
onsider- of current and make conversation over 
b work the telephone less clear. 
vard his Do not remove the mouthpiece from the 
rw that franamitter. The mouthpiece is carefully 
8 sheet adjusted to feed the sound waves to the 
© to get transmitter most effectively. 
ad read Do not leave the receiver off the switch 
hook.’ It ruins the dry batteries. 
it Notes If the telephone fails to operate satis- 
factorily do not try to make it work by 
e. The jarring or pounding it. This will not ac- 
lose to co tle result, and may make the 
s has a trouble worse by breaking some of the 
racir — delicate parts of the instrument. 
Zive me If the ringing generator crank will not 
id all I turn easily, do not force it. It is probably 
f hours due to a ground on the line and forcing the 
agraphs crank is likely to injure the generator. 
ngs and The line should be well insulated with 
th what insulators, should be kept clear of 
+ for the ground, and should not touch branches 
or leaves of trees. If these precautions 
adver- are not taken it will be impossible to talk 
1¢ local in wet weather. 
ced sum If you are a subscriber on a “‘switch- 
, and if line,” pay the management of the 
5 paper, central office the small amount, in addition 
uantity to the switching charges, n to 
para cover the cost of maintaining the telephone 
| 4 and line. It is well worth the money as the 
of, hole attention of a trained telephone lineman 
e Was will make it possible to get good service at 
aa - all times. —Ohio Telephone News. 
nd they 
naterial 
plies to Replace Swinging Barn Doors 
Mask The wind came up suddenly. He was 
standing just outside the barn on the 
3 which drive. A heavy gust caught the big 
mittee” swinging door which had been opened, but 
cases, I hot propped, swung it with terrible force 
enough against him, and the life of a promising 
te that young farmer came to an end. The 
> in the ane door did it. 
in fully e door had been properly propped 
d, these open the accident’ might have happened 
lited by just the same, for when wind gets a pur- 
» this 18 chase behind a big door it exerts a powerful 
suse for es and it might have brought the 
iniature around just the same. That can not 
n-point, be definitely settled. We do know, how- 
farming ever, that a good roller door would have 
cna saved this young man’s life. 
ng. ; There are many heavy barn doors on 
exist at the barns of this country. Every one of 
i ought to be replaced at once by a 
u andit » Well-hung roller door. Such doors 
ny Cole ate not expensive and they can be made 
ist that snd hung y the farmer himself. 
re . {Seven-eighths-inch stuff is the right 
that ia , and it should be planed on both 
die 4 foun A perfectly level space should be 
oe for nailing the boards together. The 
an © floor is a good place. Help enough 





should be on hand to raise the doors after 
fre done. Guides ought to be at the 
bottom to prevent the doors from swing- 
ing out. A hasp and staples will hold the 
doors together in the middle. Some put a 
‘Small door through one of the big ones 
tough which to go to the barn floor, but 
hot like this so well. Better put the 

or somewhere else. Vi 
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Anything You Want in the 


When You Want It 


I make nothing but engines 
—sell direct ae lowest fac- 
tory prices. Stationerygf 
eae ertabl pend Savv Rigs el 

‘0 e PowerSaw- 
and One-Man Lever Conteh 5 


ity 


Engine 













You Can Now 
Order 
WITTE 
Drag Saws for sawing logs. You 


ENGINES 
WITH can get any size engine you 
1 80 H.P. 
BOSCH want, & 2. 4 6 & 1216 23,0680. F. Kerwin 


ETO! My Prices Are Lowest 






























WITTE 2™ 
Lever Contro 


Drag Saw 
The only Lever Control 






goes anywhere. One man 
- Absolute control The Money Maker—saws 40 to 60 cords of wood 
saw. Best by Test. in 10 hours, Ready te use when you get it. Write 
Big 8-Color Folder FREE for prices on complete outfits for gasoline or 
ives full information. ~ keresene with BOSCH Ignition. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1621Q0akiand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 



























| They Built Their Fame 
geo inBands- 


Any number of renowned virtuosos have built their 
fame with Conn Instruments. The majority of the 
world’s greatest artists use them exclusively. 


You can master a Conn Instrument to your entire 





Ennest Pechin, Comet Virtuoso, Selo- f P 
ist with Innes’ and Conway's Concert satisfaction in a very short time. Try one for ois 


Bands, pronounced the greatest living 


7 days—free. If you keep it, pay for it on our easy 


Cornetist by both bandmastess. 


End the C. G. Conn, Ltd. Vietar Cor- payment plan. 

net most wonderful in every respect, 

easiest Blowing. moet portest fn <— Conn Instruments are famous for their ease of 
richest to aty. . ° . 

iki iat blowing, lightness in action, perfect intonation and 








tone quality, artistic design and finish. 


Free Book 


Mention the instrument in which you are interested and we 
will send a special booklet and beautiful photo of it free. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Band and Orchestra Instruments 





H. Benne Henton, Saxophone Virtu- 
oso. Soloist with Sousa’s and Con 
way's Bands and Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. “The Conn Saxophones are 
weed almost exclusively by capable 

ists. They are superior in 
every detail, possessing improvements 
not found on any others and a rich 
tonal quality—a mechanism that is a 


work of art.” mmm 























The way to comfort and economy is through our advertising 





or eer . What is newest and most useful is described to§ 
ToThriftville Se ie hues that “Good Living and 10%” the Editors are} 
ned pe ta about. Read our advertisiig pases, ond oat 


: Comfort 











touch with the newest ideas offered for your comfort 
convenience. 
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Silvers “Ohio’ 
‘The Logical Silo Filler 

Gives yon clean-cut, uniform lengths. Silage packs 


c juices mix ‘ermentation is com- 
plete. Makes the most nutritious food for your stock. 

The “@hio”™ has self-feeding table with rotating beater 
The knives are spring-proof—have heavy bear- 
ingw @t beth ends. Single lever control. Simple te 
Light running. Long lived. Saves labor and 
. Sizes 6 bh. Dp. up—50 to 300 tons daily capacity. 


tas te? the G2 * * vears. 
Send for Circular. 


SILVER MFG. CO. 
Box 327, Salem, Ohio 


“Modern Silage Methods”’ 
264 pgs. 25 cents. 


iff 













Dependable] 


<P 









Cluster Metz ingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated. peeing, Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
— Se. allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at -Bettom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 

or repaira. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fae- 






















Samples & 
Roofing Boon 






THE EDWARDS MFG. Co., 
SOL-GSA Pike St, Cincinnati, 0. 











LESS MONEY 


SILOS 


TO. YOU 


MORE SILO %: 


Keliaaiy 


PAY AK 
ii ZU 
li EAN i] 
A 
AG 
INIA 
HU lilt i] 

i ar 


Wile” Sill 


Ask for our new free catalogue, 

“The Story of the Griffin . 

Kia you can’t afford to miss 
ces On 
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Barnett Lightning Rods 


GUARANTEED 


igtealag CAN'T strike a building protected 
System of Endless Pure Copper resi 
your fire risk 75%—reduce insurance 


Agents Wanted terete exis 
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Farm Journal Rules, Recipes and Tz 


A Home-Made Fireless Cooker 


MONG the many home-made devices 
which add to the comfort of the 
family, a fireless cooker is especially 

useful. To make one, a wooden box or tin 

m lard pail lined with two thicknesses 

. of paper and provided with a 
: ar: cover, may be 
. used for the outside 
container of the 
cooker. 

Allow for three 
inches of packing 
on all sides and 
at the bottom. A 
gallon oyster can 

i¢ will serve very 
well for the nest, 
which should be 
wrapped on the 
outside next to 
the packing with 
asbestos. A piece 
of asbestos gught 
to be placed un- 
der the bottom 












Fig. 1. Cross-section 
of fireless cooker. See 
description below 


to prevent scorch- 
ing of the packing 
if hot soapstones 
are used. Shredded 
newspaper and ex- 
celsior make a good 
packing. Pack this 
very tightly around 
and to the top of the 
nest, the top of 
which should be 
about three inches 
below the lid of the 
outside container. 
A piece of card- 
board cut to fit in- 
side the box or lard 
can, with a circle 
cut out of the center through which the 
top of the oyster can or nest may project, 
will hide the packing and make a néat 
finish. Place a three-inch cushion of 
unbleached muslin, stuffed tightly with 
excelsior, on top of the lid of the nest. 

When the top of the outside container 
is placed on and hooked down, it will be 
tight enough to cause pressure. Regular 
aluminum fireless-cooker utensils may be 
used for cooking the food in the nest, but 
any kind of vessel with a close-fitting top 
and one that fits closely in the nest is 
suitable. 

Fig. 1-shows a cross-section of the fire- 
less cooker; A, outside container; B, pack- 
ing or insulating material; C, metal fning 
of nest; D, cooking kettle; E, soapstone 
sea if used; F, pad for covering top; G, 

inged cover of outside container. Fig. 2 
shows the outside appearance of the cooker 
when open. 





Fig. 2. Fireless 
cooker 


For Cutworms, Ticks, Calves 


When cutworms are bad in the corn- 
field, make poison bait by mixing fifty 
pounds of bran or cornmeal, two pounds 
of Paris green and two quarts of spe 
molasses to make a stiff dough. Add a 
little water if needed to moisten. Seat- 
ter this along the corn rows. This poison 
will kill birds, too; so be careful about 
using it. 

A good sheep dip is made as follows: For 
100 gallons of dip use four pounds of un- 
slaked lime and twenty-four pounds of 
sulphur made into ‘a thick paste. Add 
thirty gallons of water and boil for three 
hours, Add seventy. gallons of water. The 
dip should be lukewarm when used. There 
are good commercial dips on the market. 

A good substitute for milk for calves is 
made. of equal wéights of old process 
linseed-meal, hominy feed, red dog flour 
and dried blood. Mix one pound of meal 
with one gallon of warm water (100°F). 









Do not feed more than one 
before the calf is a month ol 
calf is large at birth. Good 


“ ; 
be bought, and they give satisfaction, The. 
change from milk to substitute should be 


gradual. 


Number of Shingles Required 


Average size of shingles, 4 x 16 in i 
taken as a basis of calculation. - - : 
Laid four inches ‘to the weather, 109 
square feet of surface will require 909 

shingles. 

Laid four and one-half inches to the 
weather, 100 square feet will require 819 
shingles. 

Laid five ‘inches to the weather, 109 
square feet will require 720 shingles, ' 

Three and one-half pounds of four. 
penny nails are néeded for laying 1,000 
shingles. 

From five to ten per cent should be 
added to these figures to allow for waste 
and shortage. 


To Freshen Up Woolens 


Serge or other woolen clothes which have 
become soiled or shabby, are freshened up 
in this manner: 

Sponge the goods on the right side with 
ammonia water, one tablespoonful of am- 
monia to each quart of water. Care 
should be taken not to have the solution 
too strong, as some dyes turn purple or 
green in such a case. When the garment 
Is entirely sponged, turn it wrong side 
out, lay a cloth over it and press with a 
hot iron until dry. 

Should your clothes wear shiny, it is 
due to the oil which is more or less present 
in all wool, and is made conspicuous by 
the friction incident to the wear of the 
clothing. This is especially true of hard. 
twisted wool or worsteds. Sponging with 
hot vinegar cuts. this oil and greatly im- 
proves the looks of the garment. Or the 
nap may be pulled up by pressing damp 
crinoline on the goods until it dries, thea 
pulling it off. 


Rules for Estimating Grainand Hay 


To find the number of bushels of grain or 
shelled corn in a bin, ae the 

by the width by the depth (all in feet) and 
divide by 14% or multiply x4 8. 

To find the number of bushels of ear 
corn in a crib, multiply the length by the 
width by the average depth (all in feet) 
and divide by 244 or multiply by 4. If 
the crib is round, multiply the distance 
around the crib by the diameter by the 
depth of the corn (all in feet) and divide by 
10 


To find the number of tons of hay in & 
mow, multiply the length by the wi 
the height fail in feet) and divide by 
to 500, depending on the kind of hay 
how long it has been in the mow. : 

To find the number of tons of hay m& 
rick, multiply the overthrow (the distance 
from the ground on one side over the top 
of the stack to the ground on Me 
side) by the length by the width (alm 
feet); multiply by 3; divide by 10 and thea’ 
divide by 400 to 500. 4 re. 

To find the number of tons of hay m& 
conical stack, find the circumference } 
the ground and at the bulge or sho Oh 
the stack; find the height from the 
to the bulge and ‘the vertical 
the stack, all in feet. Multiply 
cumference at the ground by 2, subu@ 
the circumference at the bulge, and mul 
ply by the height of the bulge; add to@ 
the result of the circumference at ige 
multiplied by the height of the stack; © 
multiply by the ci he | 
and divide by 25 to obtain number of 
feet in the stack; divide by 4 















































floney from Your Garden 


By JOSEPHINE STORY 








‘ 1 do not have to be a professional agri 
a day Yeutcorist to make money from your 
*88 the - What you need is a sense of the 
als can : #iful and a list of the county and agri- 
a. The eultural fairs to be held in your neighborhood ; 
uld be and in these days of the automobile, the word 






“geighborhood’’ means any town within a 
radius of fifty miles. 


Send at once for catalogs of last season's 








red shows. In them you will glimpse possibilities 
which will fairly take your breath, and find 
hes, is lists of prizes to be offered in the next ex- 
gan hibition. Study the catalogs carefully with 
r, 100 pencil in hand and mark the class in which | 
my 900 you think you might compete. 
The prize — ne the most a ar- | 
rangement ot garden flowers may fire you. | 
to the Underline it and the next time you go to | 
re 810 town purchase a basket which suggests pos- 
sibilities. One woman bought a small hamper 
r, 100 at a ten cent store, braced the lid half open, 
h . filled it with brilliant nasturtiums and their 
 four- leaves, and captured a first prize. As you 
1,000 read the catalogs visualize last season’s 
oe garden, plan and make notes. 
uld be Surprising sums are offered for collections | 
of vegetables. The display which took a 350 
waste rize at a recent fair had for its background 
nches of celery alternating with leeks, the 
leeks set up on curled-edge cabbages. There 
were squashes, carrots, egg-plants and beets 
; : for color, tomatoes and red peppers adding 
h ha a touch of brilliancy. Many other-vegetables | 
par plies were included; bordered by parsley and kale, 
ned up these made an exhibit which quite deserved 
; the prize it received. 
le with If your taste in gardening runs to small 


fruits, exhibit a collection of jams and jellies. 
Anoddly-shaped glass or jar and an attractive 


eyes of the committee. 


of apples. 
trays provided by the committee. If your 
orchard consists of but one tree, make that 
tree provide you with pin-money. 

As soon as the fruit on your tree is a month 
old, pick off imperfect specimens, gently 


taking out the most unpromising one from a 
* hard. group of three. You may not want to re- 
g with move it, but you will be rewarded in the end. 
ty im- Keep removing the imperfect fruit, thin out 
Or the where it is crowded and you will be amazed 
) - tiga and perfection of the crop when 
damp gather it. 
3, then When the fruit on your grape-vines is 
ost ripe, cover the perfect. bunches with 





paraffin paper to keep off birds and bees. The 
paper remains impervious to wind and 
weather and under it the grapes will come to 

ection. With these perfect bunches try 








rain OF ior the prizes for the arrangement of fruit. 

koge ing your fruit on a flat basket tray, 

at) border it with grape leaves, inside the leaves 
_your perfect grapes, then peaches, with 

of ear rosy cheeks uppermost, and a low 

by Aa - ot grapes in the center. No judge 

a such an arrangement. 

4. if Se ee 

stance 

‘Are Cold-Pack Method 

he {Continued from page 62] 

ith Product when the clamps or covers are tight- 

by ae: furnish sufficient pressure on the 

ay en to effect a seal as the jar cools, the better. 
When the intermittent process used for 

y in 8 corn, beans, peas and asparagus in the 

southern states is used, raise the clamp of 

eee i. jar at the beginning of each processing, 

Eacbetdng Tighten tops at the close of 

(all in Jars or containers must not stand close 

d thea r while cooling. They should cool 





8 quickly as possible. Hot jars placed on 
cold metel are likely to break. Prevent ac- 
cidents by placing them on a board, out of 













the way of drafts. As soon as the jars have 
tooled test to see if there is any leakage. Jars 
a. leak should be emptied into other 
tainers and reprocessed at once. 
"agg cold, store the jars in a cool, dark 
. Itt storeroom can not be darkened, 
_ Wrap the jars in paper. 









mber, the essentials in eanning fruit 

and vegetables are these: P 

tg products, pure water, care, clean- 

=» €00d jars, ‘‘live,”’ standard rubber rings 

Suieient heat to process the products 
ly in the ‘aed container. ‘ 






label will make the delicacies you exhibit | 
quite individual in their appeal, and lure the | 
| 


Prizes are offered for the best of any kind 
They are displayed on plates or | 


—— 





Haven’t you at times done 
a lot of unnecessary fooling 
around your car? Andat other 
times didn’t the old boat seem 
to show signs of new life after 
you had washed her all up? 
And here’s a rea/ thrill, for a few dollars: 
a few hours interesting work and a coat or 
two of Effecto Auto Enamel applied to your 
car will give you much the same sensation as 
driving a brand new car out of the sales room! 
Here’s what Charles V. Bradford, dealer in 
fine leather goods, of Niagara Falls, Ont., 
says about Effecto: ‘‘I refinished my car with 
your Effecto some three years ago, and it left 
me (when I sold it last spring) in first class 
shape. I cannot speak too highly of it.** 
Note that Mr. Bradford says the finish was 
in ‘‘first class shape** when. he sold the car. 
Over two years of service is what Effecto gave 
him, and. it was still in good condition! 
Effecto Auto Enamel goes on with a brush, 


Here is another fellow fussin’ 
lot of new spark plugs, new. coils, new this and new t’other 


— when a couple of dollars w 
would make it contented for life! 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 





around his gas buggy with a 


orth of Effecto Auto Finishes 


Isn’t it so? 
quickly, easily and without 
trouble. It is easy-working, 
self-leveling and quick-drying 
because it is the genuine, origi- 
nal auto enamel which will last 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars — not a paint, wax or polish. 

Made in nine snappy colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing varnish and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and 
waterproofs fabric or imitation leather tops of 
all kinds, as well as upholstery. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you haye 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 167 ‘Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 113.Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


cto 
TO 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT NARISHES | 





| Rewards Given! 
“OVERLAND” WATCH 


Sent postpaid for only $3 worth of subscriptions, 
new or renewal* 


This excellent watch is strongly built to meet the 
hardest kind of handling, and is suitable for rough work 
on the farm or for a boy at school. Each watch is given 
six days’ timing and regulation at the factory, and should 
keep good time from the beginning. 


The case is nickel, with gold finished movement and 
clear Arabic figured dial. Stem wind and stem set. Watches 
are scarce and costly these days; here’s your chafice to get 

one. (Note: as our supply of the “Overland” 
Watch is limited, we reserve the right to sub- 
stitute another watch of equal quality, in case 
we run out of the “Overland.’’) 


“CLIPFILL” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sent postpaid for only $2 worth of subscriptions, 
new or renewal* 





Fountain pens are getting better and better, and here is the most a 
satisfactory and ingenious pen we ever saw. It is 2 self-filler, and instead Ri 
of using a coin or other tool to fill it, all that is necessary is to take 
round end of the clip, which is attached to the pen, press the rubber bulb, Bae 
and the pen is filled. © 

The “Clipfill” is 634 inches long when open for writing, with 14 Karat 
gold pen tipped with hard iridium. It has large capacity, non-leaking, and 
unexcelled writing quality. Every pen guaranteed. Se 

“These subscriptions must be those of other people, not a 
your own nor any member of your family. Bet 


The Reward Man, ?aikbevenra, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















































truck ever built. 





capacity. 
truck is empty or loaded. 


yond cequirements. 


standard—time tested by actual use. 


Department J 





COMPARISON SELLS 
THIS FARM TRUCK 


Buy your truck, just like you buy any piece of farm machinery 
—for what it will do. Judged by that standard, the model 48 
Dearborn, 2-ton worm-drive truck is the best all around farm 
In the first place 


DEARBORN 


TRUCKS 


are from 500 to 2000 pounds lighter than any worm-drive truck of equal 
Remember, extra weight on a truck always rides whether the 


The light. strong, speedy Dearborn not only saves you gas, oil and tires, but saves you 
time on the road. Scientific use of quality steel has given the Dearborn strength be- 
The weight saving frees the working units from extra strain, and 
gives the motor more actual power to pull the loaded Dearborn in tight places. There 
are 20 antried experiments on Dearborn working units. 


On comparison your judgment will lead you to select a Dearborn. 
See it at the Deartorn Dealers, or write for booklet “Hauling Expense." 


THE DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY 
2015-17 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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In fact, every unit is a world 

















Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 





help me 














I am Going to Give Away 


Two More Automobiles 


I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who will 
t subscriptions to The Farm Journal. 
few people actually try for the carsI give away. And how easy it is for those who do! 


$2150 in Rewards 


Mail the Coupon for Full Details 









The Reward Man “ 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me full information about the 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





16 J 


auto- 


ou are giving away. The signing of this 
ieee not obligate me in any way. 


eeeee 





et 





You would be surprised to know how 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail me the coupon now, today. You have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. Just 
as soon as I receive it, I'll mail you full 
details of my plan, my Auto Book which 
gives full descriptions of both the cars, and 
& surprise that will help you to become the 
owner of one of these splendid rewards. 
Mail the coupon—you can not know all the 
features of my plan unless you do. 

Don’t send me any money—not even & 
postage stamp, but mail the coupon before 
you forget it. 


The Reward Man 
The Farm Journal, Philada., Pa. 






















N the average corn-field, . 

grass come up together. re ig 
room for all three, neither for any two of the 
combination. If a good crop is fa 
view the weeds and grass must be te 
To do this best cultivation must start re 
as 800n as the corn appears above the Ee 

To delay means that the weeds and Be 
establish themselves in and close around the 
corn hills where it is almost impossible & _ 
root them out without injuring the tendes 
roots of the corn. Very early cultivation ens - 
ables the farmer to get ahead and keep ; 
of these robbers. It is usually merely q 
= of peanatne Se — ahead. a 

n examination of the underground wth - 

of corn enables one to see why cultfvadhen 
should begin very early. The réots of com 
grow very fast. Close cultivation after the 
plants are ten days or two weeks old, ay 
vided there has been good growing weather 
disturbs the growing roots. Also, the roote 
of the corn and those of weeds and grass be: 
come so intertwined that the removal of the — 
latter is certain to injure the roots of the 
corn, thus interfering with rapid growth. The’ 
only safe way is to get the weeds and grasg 
out before the corn roots have made much of 
a start. Early cultivation does this. 

Towa. E. V. Laughlin, 















































Ten Reasons for Soybeans 


1. Many farmers are having success with” 
them. 

2. Soybeans are just a common crop for 
common people. It is not necessary to have 
a soil free from acid for good yields. 

3. The best annual legume for medium to 
light soil is the soybean. It yields on light 
soils where other legumes fail to catch. 

4. It is an annual plant—sureness of crop 
is a certainty. 

5. The soybean is used as a green manum, 
silage, hay, seed and pasture crop. 

6. In feeding trials, soybean hay is equal 
to alfalfa. 
7. Soybeans take no more moisture when 
planted with corn than do weeds, and the 
leaves make rich silage. 

8. Properly cured the crop is relished by 
all stock. 

9. Soybeans are easy to grow, as they are 
not attacked by any serious diseases. 

10. Being a legume, the soybean builds up 
soil by adding nitrogen. 
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Planting Pumpkins in ‘Com 
[Continued from page 12] 


Spaced in this way the tips of the vines 
meet midway between the pumpkin rows. 4 
The regular yield of corn is not affected in 
the least, outside of the reduction to be made 
for the omitted rows. Beyond question, 
however, the crop of pumpkins far ex 
in value the corn that would be raised om 
these rows. 

I plant the pumpkins seven feet ( 
other cross corn row) apart in the.row, p 
ing just as soon as the corn has come Up. 
One man can easily plant twenty acres — 
When the plants are well up they should 
thinned to one and two vines per hill. 
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To Move Large Trees 


Quite large trees can be successfully trams 
planted, if the right method is practised. Dig 
a circle about the tree, being careful not t 
disturb the soil about the roots. If the 

is very dry, wet it, to make it cling together. 
Dig under the roots so as to get a stout ‘ 
underneath, as shown. Lift the tree out 
the hole, and while it is suspended on the 

of the plank, wrap burlap or old bags 
about the roots. Tie firmly, so that the earth 
about the roots may be held in place. § 

the tree on to a drag or stone boat, an 
to the new location. i 


: 
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How To Grow and Use Sudan Grass 


A profitable crop in many states 
By H. W. HURLBERT, Idaho 
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— A good stand of Sudan grass, seeded in rows 
hlin 
NDER cultivation in the United Texas, where it is quite as drought resis- 
States, Sudan grass has shown itself tant as any sorghum. Under irrigation it 
ans to be distinctly an annual. Itis a seems destined to become quite important. 
8 with. tall grass, growing under favorable condi- It has given good results “in Colorado, 
tions to a height of from six to ten feet, Arizona, California and parts of Idaho and 
rop for but when broadcasted thickly it grows Utah. However, due to the cold nights 
0 have only four or five feet high. The stems are such as one finds at all high altitudes, it 
‘ fine, the largest stalks rarely growing will probably never be very important in 
tea larger than a lead pencil. many sections of the West. On the other 
: Sudan grass is very closely related to hand it has been grown successfully in 
of crop the sorghums, and crosses with them parts of Northern Idaho and Washington 
readily. In general appearance Sudan at altitudes as high as 2,500 feet. 
anure, grass is very much like Johnson grass, but The grass does best on a rich loam, but 
the two are entirely distinct, for Sudan good crops may be grown on any kind of 
+ equal lacks the running root stalks, and soil from a heavy clay to a light sand, 
» when ore never becomes troublesome as a provided the land is well prepared and 
nd the weed. The stems are leafy and have a_ well drained. On very sandy land, how- 
decided sweetish taste due to the very ever, the yield will probably be light unless 
ned by small sugar content. - the soil contains plenty of moisture. A 
Sudan grass, like the other sorghums, cool soil delays germination of the seed, 
ey are does best in a warm climate. It ripens and for that reason spring plowing is best 
id earlier than any of the sorghums and can i such soils, because it helps to warm the 
Bs: be grown in many sections where sorghums ‘Soil. After plowing, the land should be 
never be important. disked and harrowed down well to make a 
It seems likely that Sudan grass will re- _ firm seed-bed. 
orn place the millets as catch crops in most of Seed Sudan Grass 
pee = ef ea ene eeeenens About Corn-Planting Time 
of New York and north of Tennessee. 4 
aa Along the Gulf coast and Florida, however, It has been found best to seed Sudan grass 
it has not succeeded very well, probably after the soil has become warm—about 
pity ; at - little earlier. In 
ted in on account of the great humidity. It has C©orn-planting time or a ' 
» made been grown with marked success in the ‘Some sections good results have been 
— semi-arid region from South Dakota to [Continued on page 90} 
x 
ed on F; 5 
¢ -.Plant Kafir Where Corn Fails 
P 
e up. . . . . 
— WEEN cutworms, spring floods, poor good stands “ planting in hills with a 
uld e seed or any other causes prevent a corn-planter. It is better to drill the seed 
b stand of corn or other crop, sorghum is a rather closely. Even if the stand resulting 
valuable substitute. It grows well during is too thick, it is preferable to one that is 
hot weather of midsummer and will uneven. Good stands-have been secured 
make a good yield of forage when year after year where sufficient care was 
ate. taken to plant the seed shallow in drill 
a4 Sorghum gives good results in seasons rows, but hill planting has usually resulted 
not to which are too dry for corn, as it is able to in poor stands, largely due to planting the 
earth remain dormant during short periods of seed too deep. 
ether. drought and begin growth with the advent The early growth of sorghum is very 
rt 2 of favorable weather conditions. — ie _ mcr reason pe or 
ba anting after killing the first weed growth 
eo Difficulties in Growing Sorghum on surface cultivation. 
orth One of the chief difficulties encountered in 





sowing sorghum is that the seeds are Soil Preparation 
and susceptible to cold moist weather. : . 
Temedy for this consists in waiting Land is prepared for sorghum in much the 

the ground is warm ahd sufficiently Same way as for corn. The land may be 

ore seeding. This will allow time plowed either in the fall or spring. Fall 

for surface culture with disk and harrow, plowing should be done as early as possible 
Warming the soil and killing the first and left rough until spring. As early as 
of weeds before seeding. ssible in the spring the land should be 
account of the small size of the seed, owed. Later, when the weeds have 
must be taken not to seed too deeply. started, it should be double-disked, lapping 
: ' 22 sown more than oneinch many half to avoid ridging the ground. The 
m the seeds fail to i or 40 pen- land can then be left until seeding time 

We to the surface. If a heavy, beating when it should be rolled and given another 

Atusts the surface, . is true, harrowing. Spring plowing should be 

80n it i 2 {Continued on page 91) 
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Protect Your Planting 
OME four hundred of Amer- 
ica’s leading Nurserymen 
have linked themselves to- 
gether to protect you in your buy- 
ing of trees and plants. 


enever you buy nursery stock, look 
for the TR USTWORTHY trade mark, 
shown above. 
It is used by members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, and carries the 
ation’s assurance of satisfaction. 
Membership in the Association is strictly 
restricted to firms whose methods and stan- 
dards come up to the Association measure, 
How the Association Vigilance Commit- 
tee protects you; and a list of those from 
whom you can buy érustworthy trees and 
plants, you will find in our - 
ing & Bos Ways Before You Buy Nursery 


We will gladly send a copy om request. 
American 
Association 

















ted for p ; 
or si a 4 
se ate 


as” Early Brown Black Sable 
les and directions for planting matled 
[OWA SEED GO. Dept. 10, Des Moines, 

















Cents oot and Costs than 
p Png EN steel, For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and 

Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 409 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 














TREES & SHRUBS 


Of Highest Quality at livin ices. Pleasing, 

ompt service. No money Sik order. We 
Phe freight and guarantee satisfaction. If atevented, 
ask for 1920 Catalog. It explains. 


THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1304 Peters Avenue TROY, 














Guard Your Garden ff 


a. Jo batter than cure, Keep 
away mildew and destroy 
insect ith 


pests with a 
Brown’s Auto-S 
Our No, 1, shown here, 
air. Half @ million have 








LANTS ricci! Gsbbare, Tomato, Actor, 100° 


65; 1000 $3.50; 5000 $15.00; 10,000 $28.75, Free. 
COMMERCIAL PLANT CO., wey BOHEMIA. VA. 


PEANUTS iegcses" reas eee 











Cab Lettnee, Tomato, Beets, Onion and Pansy Plants, 
9 100 for 50c, 800 for $1.40, 500 for Paid. 
$2.9 per 1000 not Prepaid. David Rodway, , Del. 





BINDER THINE Sister ates, 
Spee ght Ma 


ABBAGE, Lettuce, Onion plants, Caulifiower, Tomatoes, Beet 
~ sept others. Send for List J. 0. Sehmidt, Bristol, Pa, 
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VES 
You can-handle them, 






with safety 







F you are neglecting to make use of explo- 
sives because you hesitate to handle them, 
you are needlessly depriving yourself of a 

wonderful helper. Progressive farmers every- 
where are using Aetna Explosives with safety. 
At small cost Aetna Explosives enable 
you to remove stumps and rocks, drain 
swamps and straighten the course of winding 
streams, thereby adding to your productive 
acreage. Orchardists find that the blasting 
of soil with Aetna Explosives, for tillage pur- 
poses, greatly hastens growth and increases 
the yield of the trees. 
Our FREE BOOKS on Scump-bliasting, Rock-blasting, Ditch-digging and 
Tree-planting sent on request. Name subjects in which you are interested; 


write your name and address plainly on margin of this page; tear page out 
and mail it to our nearest branch— To-day. 


if your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substitate; write as direct. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Incorporated 


Department 21 165 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES 
Birmingham, Ala. Chicago, Ill. oplin, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. nver, Colo. uisville, Ky. Pottsville, Pa. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Norristown, Pa. Roanoke, Va. 


Duluth, Minn. 


‘It. does the work! 
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)DIN Homes 


Avoid Lumber Shortage 


Lumber sho. virtual famine of lumber—exists in 
many parts of the country. Reports indicate that it is 
impossible even now to get material for certain needs. 
Stocks were never so low as they are at present. The 
demand was never so great as it is now. This Means 
Stilt H r « It means that prices will 
go upwards rapidiy—that it will pools take 
months or a year to buy $100 worth of lumber. Will you be 
forced to pay these prices? Will your need of a home in 
six months cost you a 50% or a 100% penalty? 
Build N Early buyers of Aladdin Homes are assured 
. - OW delivery. Aladdin buyers are also assured a 
big saving—from $300 to $1000. BUT, quick. action is necessary. 
e demand for homes wil! soon fill e Aladdin Mills to capacity. 
Your order will peeait be . important message to ev: Builder 
is contained in the ‘Aladdin Catalog. It is the ———- to you. from the 
World's home-buildi izati Send for this book teday. 


: . Aladdin Hi t-to-fit as fol- 
National Service Gaeta ee ae 
Aladdin Mills are located in Michigan, North outside finish, doors, 

Missi d Oregon, The Aladdin 


an , 
Yards are the four greatest forests ofthe hardware, locks, nails, paints, var- 
Each one has sufficient standing tim- nishes. Complete material is shipped 
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to take care of the needs o e coun’ for pane to you in a sealed 
Peet Fv ccentey ell ost cheat ten hlekdin Ge, qrect, bend soley 
‘s we manufactured in 1920 will : 






quickly and completely. No sh 
a ol mntorinis fran the A! 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY, Bay City, Michigan 
BRANCHES tusoneetnne = py Bee iy 


f th 
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Homes,” No. 1045. 






















How To Grow and 
Sudan Grass 
{Continued from page 89] 


secured from later plantings, 
planted too early in a cold soil, a poor gt 
and a slow, early growth are the usual re. 
sults. 


When the crop is to be grown for hay 


on rich moist land that will support 
heavy growth, broadcasting or bs 
with a a drill, using all of the 
cups, is the best way to plant. 
land the close seeding iets a iarger Sa 
and a better quality of hay than i 
in rows. For hay in the semi-arid regions, 
or for seed production in any localit 
better results are obtained by i } 
rows far enough apart to allow cultivation. 
This can be accomplished with the grain 
drill by stopping up a sufficient number of 
feeds so that the rows seeded will be the 
desired distance apart. For ease of cultj. 
vation rows from thirty-six to forty-two 
inches apart are the most desirable, 
When the seed is sown broadcast, froin 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds of good ¢lean 
seed to the acre is enough. Under ay 
conditions about twenty pounds is ae 
ficient to seed one acre. In the arid gee 
tions the lighter seedings will be most 
profitable. Under irrigation the hi 
rates of seeding have given the 
results; some growers seed as high ag 
thirty pounds to the acre with good sue 
cess. For seeding in cultivated rows, from « 
two to four pounds of seed is usually 
enough for the wider rows. For narrower 
rows, about five pounds of seed is the rule, 


Harvest with Ordinary Haying Machinery 


When only a single cutting of the is 
expected, the best time to harvest Malin 
grass for hay is a little after full bloom 
The cutting . then larger and of finer 
quality than if cut at the other stages— 
larger than an early cutting, and finer than 
the later cuttings. When two cuttings or 
more are expected, the first cutting 
should be made just when most of the 
plants are reaching full head. 

The most common way of harvesting 
the grass for hay is with a mower. It cures 
readily and can be cut in the morning and 
raked-up that afternoon or the next mom 
ing if the sun is bright. After raking, it 
placed in bunches, similar to millet, 
removed from these bunches to the bart 
or stacks as soon as it has thoroughlye 
The leaves are retained well, and if the 
crop has been cut at the right stage of 
maturity, and handled properly, it 
make a bright, ledfy hay of the bet 
quality. oe 

When the crop is desired for seed, #8 
harvested like the small grains, with @ 
ordinary grain-binder, and allowed toeme 
in shocks. The best time to cut for see 
is when most of the heads are fully mpe 
At that time many of the early heads wim 
shatter, but as the plant tillers ab 
it is not possible to catch all of the hess 
in the same stage of maturity. The grower 
must cut when most of the heads i 

Sudan grass does well when br 
or drilled with soybeans or co 
sections where these latter crops Wim 
Its stems are stiff enough to support) 
running vines of the legume, 
mixture easy to cut, and it keeps) 
legume leaves from matting while cul 
Although the mixture will often not 
as much as the Sudan grass alone, thes 
produced will always be more valuable 

on account of the high protein 
tent of the legume. For such mixtl 
fifteen pounds of the grass seed and t 
pounds of the legume is the right af 
to seed to the acre. 


Sudan Grass Makes Good H 


That Sudan uces @ Pp 
Tay ha fee demas. 
of growers throughout 


" “Analyees of the grave hae 
it to be about as valuable a feed 
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age of protein decreases from 
‘heading period until the seed is ripe, 
4 the value of the grass for hay is no 
) “Feat as great about blossoming time as 
“gpany previous stage. The early cuttings, 
those of many other fo lants, are 
“felined to be laxative and probably do not 
: in the digueiive Geet of om _ al 
ough to permi e complete as- 

1a aot the food elements, 
The grass is admirably suited for use as 






















of the a sailing crop, since it_ makes a large yield 
- On such and is palatable in the green state as 
arger yield as when cured for hay. Enormous 
an seeding yields of the grass are secured under ir- 
rid regions, igation, because the growth is so rapid, 


'Y locality, ede recovery from cutting so prompt. 


seeding in game is true in the South where the 
ultra THe all is adequate. 
<a 
: number of Not the Best Pasture Plant 
will be the 
se of culti- Asa pasture plant Sudan grass lacks sev- 


of the essentials necessary to make a 
ROG vk grass. First, it is an annual 
deast, froin and the ground would necessarily be soft 


good clean and considerable injury would result, 


der avi since the crop does not form a sod. Second 
nds is suf- live stock pasturing on Sudan grass would 
1e arid seg. no doubt pull out quite a number of plants. 
1 be most Third, since it is a sorghum, it may, in 
the hi some cases, be a carrier of prussic acid, 
| the ae which is quite fatal to cattle when it is 
as high ag present in a considerable quantity. 


1 good sue- Probably in no other feature is Sudan 

rows, from grass nearer perfect than in its seed habits. 

i Fe produces seed freely, in an _—_ panicle, 

© narrower ff which is held well erect by the stem, so 
is the rule, that it can be harvested oy: The 

is retained well, and so the loss through 

Machinery shattering is very small. Besides, the 


th i ields are very satisfactory, ranging from 
vest Sale Tob 10 ced often 1,500 pounds to the 
full bloom. acre under the most favorable conditions. 
nd of finer 





d finer than Plant Kafir Where Corn Fails 


st cutting [Continued from page 89] 


ost of the 

harrowed as promptly as possible and then 
harvesting treated the same as fall plowing. 
r. It cures If the sorghum is planted in rows, with 
orning and the intention of cultivating, there should 
next morn be space enough between the rows to per- 
raking, it is mit the use of a corn cultivator. A six or 


millet, and tight-shovel riding cultivator is very satis- 

‘o the bar factory for cultivating sorghum. 

zhly cured. It requires but about five pounds of seed 
q R a acre for cultivated sorghum. Good 

ht stage of teed can usually be obtained on the market 

rly, it will or from special seed growers. When sown 

f the best broadcast, use from one and one-half to 


two bushels of seed to the acre. 
seed, it is | Sorghum in cultivated rows is harvested 
‘s, with an much the same as corn, either with a corn- 


ved to ene binder or with a corn knife. The crop is 
ut for seed commonly cut for forage when the seed is 
: me in the early dough stage. 
sorghum is sown broadcast or 
in close drill rows it may be cut with a 
mower the same as hay or in dry regions 
it can be cut with a grain-binder and then 
the bundles are allowed to dry in the field. 
Due to the thick juicy stems, am 
forghum cures with difficulty. For this 
Feason it is best, to be; in the curing by hav- 
een bo stacked in iene carves sha 
: in long, narrow ; 
orfed directly from the shock. The shocks 


hile curing Mil Sand up well for several weeks if wel 
n not yield feat oth with a band near the top 


um is often used for silage. The 
method is used as with corn except 
Sweet varieties such as amber 








 pretum are used, it is advisable to mix in 
at 3 of hay or straw every third or fourth 
_ lead, a8 the silo is filled. This will absorb 
| P&t of the juice from the sorghum and 
oo to prevent the silage from souring. 





a ee 


The man who makes work of his work. | 
mar} veanecli, The man who en- 
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[N the Elcar you get that sound- 
ness of construction, mechanical 
simplicity, and continuous trouble- 
free performance you heretofore have 
looked for only in higher priced cars. 


You get that beauty of style lines, grace of design, 
and exclusive streamline effect in the Elcar, 
which are the combined refinements of fif 
ears devoted to highest quality carriage build- 
ing, twelve years having been confined to mak- 
ing the Elcar the foremost reasonably-priced car 
in reliability, long life, and service continuance. 


The Elcar values can be definitely fixed by notin 
those nationally preferred ‘units it is composed of. 


From these standards of exceptional quality 
there will be no deviation, unless opportunity 
for betterment develops in the Elcar’s modern, | 
fully-manned nine-acre plant. 


Eight Models, Four and Six Cylinder 


Five-Passenger Touring, Three-Passenger Coupe, 
Four-Passenger Sportster, Five-Passenger Sedan, 








A Glimpse at the Quality 
Four-Cylinder models have the powerful longstroke ELCAR- 
L we motor, developing 3714 nemepowet, 
Six-cylinder models have the remarkable 7-R Red Seal Continental 
motor, develo; 55 . 116-inch wheelbase. Delco 
lighting and tion. Batteries. Latest Stromberg v 
carburetors. and Beck Clutch. New type wakes te a 
Spiral bevel gears, Timken and Hyatt M 
transmission, jon ef B ny and = oe  & universals. onderiylly 
easy riding, semi-e springs. u roomy es. Truly 
luxurious upholstering. 33 x 4 tires, pk rear. Duplex lam 
Walnut instrument board. Equipment complete even to Boyce M 
Meter on radiator. 


























** Most Reasonably Priced Fine Car Ever Made” 


ELAR 


Write for name of nearest dealer and special catalog “GQ” 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR O©O., Eikhart, Ind. 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 





























































A STAMP, SAVES YOU $2.65 


e . Ebew price 
is $6.00 to $7.00. We’regiving 
you these sh t the 





You’re getting 
your shoes direct, 
and there i 









nm today, tman $4.35. 
. If you don’t think they're worth $6.00 
them and back will come your money. 


RAMBLER SHOE CO., ,2°7%,::2., 














Sapte rae ot Regbler werth-while work shoes. I will pay 
= 85 on arrival. shoes not entire’ tis facto’ 

tayo and you will Tefund money, te postage. 
Sab niehbbdmetehipenn+ndcurerccenticsss RE 
a tatbadoh ox cp evcessboues <o% ae 
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Take no chances. Building is 
expensive and insurance will 
not aay . Rod those buildings be- 
fore it is too late. rite at once for samples and prices. 
&. THOMPSOE LIGHTNING BOD 0O.. Mirs., BRIGHTON, [OWA 




















asyferms i boards or courts were favored, 
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5 HROUGH the Hay and Produce 
Association” the hay growers of 
Montgomery county, N. Y., will 

answer. And when you study the results 

they get from handling their crop their 
way, you can’t blame them. 

The business of the Hay and Produce 
Association is to ship hay. The last annual 
report of the Association stated that 3,459 
tons of hay were handled during the year 
and there were still twenty-five carloads 
on hand to ship. 

“Increased receipts of from $2 to $5 a 
ton for hay are estimates that many men 
have made; $3 is certainly the minimum 
difference,” says the manager, “this 
amounts to $10,377 saved the members 
during the year. It is probable that same 
amount per ton was saved on the straw 
that was handled. This would amount to 
an additional $1,088.” 

The Association does other things be- 
sides selling hay, although hay 1s _ the 
principal product handled. One carload 
of buckwheat was sold for fifteen cents a 
bushel above the local price. Nearly 2,000 
bushels of oats were sold at the market 
price. Some fertilizer was sold, at a small 
saving to the members. 

Some other results have followed which 
possibly do not have a cash value, such 
as the distribution among the members of 
over 2,600 pounds of Grimm alfalfa; some 
300 bushels of guaranteed varieties of seed- 
corn and twenty-five bushels of soybeans. 

“The mixing of some seventy tons of feed 
for the members has been one of the most 
important results,’”’ says the county agent. 
“The $4 a ton saved the members has been 


How Do You Sell Your Haas 









the es ee results. In ¢ 
were utiliz om: ing 
possible. A stendeod feed Oo 
second to none on the markef. 
farmers of this county ( i 
members of this Association) are 
the value of home-mixed rations,” 

As is true in most cooperative ta? 
tions, one of the most important achieve. | 
ments is the cooperative spirit; the aug. 
cessful working together of a comparatively 
large number of farmers; the ing de- 
sire to increase efficiency and to find 
from among their number and 
men who can successfully organize “tae 
ness association and successfully meget 
business competition; the advancement of 
local leadership; the recognition of 
power of combination; the profitable 
successful directing of sueh power; all of 
these factors of business life have bee 
found within their own ranks, 

Each member signs a contract to furnia 
so much hay. He states what he wants( 
sell and when he would like to sell it, After 
he has stated what he wants to sell, heig 
expected to sell that amount. The Amp 
ciation may sell more than that. amount, 
but the manager must have some definite 
information before he can make an af 
vance offer of compete with other supply 
sources in making a definite bid. 

The manager is a capable salesman. He 
has eight years of experience in 
hay. His judgment is as good as the 
of the regular hay buyers; he can sell with 
as good results as they can; and the 
beauty of the whole thing is that te 
members get the benefits. , f. fee 
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Is This the One Big 
Organization ? 
[Continued from page 66] 


understanding of what fair prices are. 

It would be more desirable to have costs 
determined by disinterested authorities 
with the backing of the government; and 
perhaps the officers of the new organiza- 
tion contemplate bringing pressure to bear 
on governmental authorities with a view 
to having cost studies made by them. 
After all, it would be better to have it done 
that way if it can be brought about. 


Resolution Against Strikes 


The Federation made it clear in its very 
first resolution that the organization pro- 
posed to support the constitution of the 
United States, and condemned both radi- 
cals and reactionaries. 

Another resolution favored increased pro- 
duction and higher individual efficiency. 
The results of a day’s work rather than the 
number of hours involved should be made 
the basis of compensation to labor. Work- 
ers in other industries were invited to join 
farmers in the largest possible production 
in order to relieve the world’s necessities. 

It was declared that strikes are no longer 
justifiable, and no longer to be tolerated 

y a long-suffering public. ae ge 
with 
authority to settle controversies between 
labor and capital in such manner as to 
safeguard the rights of the parties to the 
dispute, as well as the rights of the general 
public. 

Support was pledged for the good-roads 
movement. 

A declaration was made in favor of 
making known the presence in fabrics of 
substitutes for wool. 


Demand Right of Collective Bargaining 


Other resolutions adopted favored the ap- 
pointment of a committee to confer with 
the Income Tax Bureau with a view to 
working out a simplified form of income 





tax return for farmers; op: the 
posed tax of one per cent on Tand boldines 


in excess of $10,000; demanding from state” 
and national legislative bodies the nig 
of eollective bargaining for farmers; 
sisting that in all tariff legislation agw 
culture be given the same consideration # 
other industries; and denouneing the & 
forts of the Farmers’ National to. 
ally the farmers of this country with te 
radicals in the industrial world. 

After the meeting the entire éxecutivw 
committee proceeded to Washington 
on invitation of the Secretary of 
culture to acquaint themselves with 
work of the Department of Agri 
and to meet Senate and House agri 
committees. ca 

It is evident that this new rn 
is to play a prominent part in the futue@ 
American agriculture. At presentonly fom 
more than half the states are represented 
in its membership, but we 
other states are getting all 
there is reason to expect that all the stalt# 
will finally join. ie 


vs 


Leaders Can Not Speak for Farmen 





This new organization should take stepa@ 
get at the real sentiment of farmen® 
public questions by means of refere 
No set of leaders, no matter how ¢ 
can speak with authority for fart 
erally. : 
What is needed is an organizatie 
will provide a means whereby & 
themselves can express their conviews 
We fear there is just a bit of a tendeng 
the leaders in the Federation to aaa 
that their opinions are the opinions @ = 
farmers of the country. of 
It is ot sufficient to argue 
officers have been selected in the; 
demoeratic manner, and hence musts 
sent the consensus of f p 
Nothing could be farther from te 
Those who selected these leaders ¢ 
know their ideds on many of the 
decided at the annual meeting. 7 
mate farmers’ izati i 
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Best Bulletin of the Month 


est bulletin this month is Bulletin 
by the Rhode Island Experi- 
nt Station, Kingston, R. I. The bulletin 
es the results of field tests with lime, 
form of -hydrated lime and lime- 
The bulletin is available to our 
Island readers who request it from 
| EL ther Experiment Station. For other readers 
ao we have condensed it: 










oo, 










ns.” 
tive i 
ant * G . * 

: crops to which hydrated lime and 
rit; the sue. I = imestone were applied in the 
mpars oF described in the Rhode Island bul- 

de- alfalfa, beets, carrots and barley. 

da letin were . 

id to “These crops are rather finicky about a 
ep inck of lime in the soil. 
: experiment started in 1913. The 
— Meet int had been in pasture a long time and 
pee " t of largely jpovered with moes. The 
> were liable to overflow of water in 
pes early . Thirty-four plats were laid 
, ee mae gut; to = 4 _— = mi peg pare 
limestone 0 erent de of fineness; 
ct to furni to others, hydrated (slaked) lime; other 
he furnish slats received no lime. Fertilizer was ap- 
| oh ane to the plats to offset any effect 
= ee citsed by liberation of plant food by lime 
On alfalfa, every application of lime in- 
i creased the ‘yield over the no-lime plats. 
ake an a but this did not hold true 
ther supply , but this not hold true 
throughout the experiment. 
cial He Limestone applied in 1913, gave better 
in pesults than slaked lime, taking an average 
} of for five years. 

REE Ths vid of carrots was al - 
can i yield of carrots was always mu 
n; and the greater on limed plats than on unlimed 
is that the ne meme Se a: gave 

7.8 ts than slaked lime, taking an 
average of crops for five years. 

; the yield of beets was on aire 
g from state are very sensitive to acid soil. 

- the ri — a — = ae, 
armers; ». neral, the s were larger 
slation agti- with slaked lime than with limestone. No- 
sideration ss lime plats were poor yielderse 
Gee was not sensitive enough to 
<9 WME Heamtns, i betersen Inmestone ned aleked 
ry e, or between limestone an 
i, lime, 
re éxecutive Taking all crops as a whole, eighty-mesh 
ington limestone had the same growth effect dur- 
ry of ing the first year as slaked lime containing 
es with an equal amount of calcium oxide. After 
<a the first year, it was no more effective than 
the forty to eighty-mesh size. There was 
_ - no AE or in = average 
eee I a period of years, between the 
the futureot “mesh limestone and coarser un- 
nt only for § limestone, although the eighty-mesh 
represented Was more effective during the season of ap- 
a Judging from these tests, it is 
anized, and hot wise to pay a fancy price for 200-mesh 
ill the statet , when forty-mesh will do about 
fe 4 in At the present time,” says the bulletin, 


ted lime with eighty per cent cal- 
uivalent is delivered in cloth 
to e Island farmers by the car- 
for about $10 a ton, and finely ground 
limestone og fifty per eg — a 
m paper bags for about $6.50. 

tio if only Sta ton is allowed for deliv 
the railway station to the land, it is 
evident that the calcium oxide in the hy- 
lime costs sixty-nine cents a pound. 
* are many indications that it is 
cal, except for certain quite 
called tops, to neutralize entirely so- 
: acidity in the soil. Under many 
_ Maditions {tis good judgment to make a 
tion of an active kind of lime 
ase that needs it most, and apply 
aa later when similar need arises. 
who decides on such a practise 
afraid that slaked lime will 
arn ( humus’ or interfere with seed 
nation ; but ane ee lime 
'4n adequate amount of plant food, 
ishes his soil,” 
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HOUSANDS of hands have 

been released for productive 

work by V-K Automatic Water 

Supply Systems. Over 120,000 V-K Sys- 

tems are now pumping water for farmers 
at an average cost of one cent a day. 

Think of it. These pumping systems are 


automatic laborers, raising your crops, fattening 
your stock, increasing your yields of milk, lifting 


the burdens of household drudgery from your . 


wife’s shoulders, all for a mere pittance of the 
wage you must pay for equal hand labor. Auto- 
matically,—like clock work, they are earning 
profits for you and making your farm com- 
fortable and home-like. 


ey s 
WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Electric, Gasoline or Kerosene 
Average operating cost one cent a day 





These systems are absolutely without a rival. 
They have essential, exclusive, patented features 
which make them trouble proof, dependable 
and economical. None other can use the pat- 
ented V-K Koltap, which brings cold water 
direct from the well without passing through 
the tank, nor the V-K self-priming pump that 
starts on the first stroke and never clogs, nor 
the V-K patented wiper that keeps water from 
the oil chamber, nor the special V-K clutch-type 
motor, nor the V-K oil distributing device, nor the V-K 
automatic self-starting and self-stopping switch. 

These features are the product of fifty years of pump 
building. No matter. what electric ligh 


system you. 
install, be sure to buy a V-K Water Supply System for 


best results. 


Ask your plumber or jobber in plumbing supplies 
today about V-K Water Supply Systems. 


The Vaile-Kimes Company 


Dept. J-520 Dayton, Ohio 


The largest manufacturers of domestic water supply 
systems in America. 






Dept. J-520, Dayton, Ohio. 


Kimes Co. : 
Gentlemen :—Please send me, without obligation, a og AS vg book, 
“The Modern Way,” which tells ai y 
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t V-K Water Suppl 
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Revere Model 
1500 to 2500 Pounds 
Capacity 


" PATRIOT 








Patriot Motor Trucks were designed for 
use in districts where good roads are scarce. 


They are built to conquer steep, slippery hills; 


boggy lowland roads; clinging clay; 
gumbo and dragging sand. 


The result is that your Patriot Truck gives you 
matchless efficiency and economy on country roads, 


as well as on pavements. 


And, vitally important, your Patriot rolls right 


along with quiet ease when conditions 
load and weather are at their worst. 


You will most appreciate the sterling worth of 
ace a hard climb 
with a heavy load; when you do find a stretch of 
bottomless mud, when you Aave to make the trip 
in weather that means impassable roads to trucks 


the Patriot Truck when you do f 


of less ability than the Patriot. 


The new Patriot Catalog will 
interest you. Write for it today. 


Motors Co., Manufacturers 
1407 P Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Washington Model 
6000 to 7500 P. 
Capacity 


Lincoln Model 
3000 to 5000 Pounds 
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Mes Indigo ClO 





= 


fast color, work-garment cloth made. 


Gummo J L. STIFEL & SONS un.¥22, 0 
everywhere WHEELING,W VA 260 CHURCH ST.,N ¥ the doth only 





- a fneldeth 
vs I Ta OSA . Inside the garments 
before you buy. 


: en’s Overalls, Jumpers, Uniforms 
eee Miss Stifel Indigo Cloth — for women’s overalls and work clothes:>7 






















Farm With Your Ford 


Do 2 days work in I 


The Adapto - Tractor 
makes your Ford a 
Tractor and a Power 
Lege Guaranteed 


for free circular. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 





gave 


Sell Your Own 








new plan, 


» quick results, free book tells 
how. SIMPLEX, Dept. 202, 1123 Broadway, New York. 










The Safety Valy 


The opinions below are the 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal 


disclaims any responsibility 


R. Editor, about that ae 
shove it too hard; that ig, 
advocate poor people buying one just ye 
The rich don’t need it anyhow, ag long 
bob-tailed mules bring $200 or $309, 
There is something wrong; my } 
and I bought a 9-18 tractor wheat 
farming. We plowed about 200 acres and 
got our wheat sowed late. Then we dg 
cided we did not want to play withitess # 
more and we'set it under the treeg byt 
road. The last two years we farmed with 
horses with much more ease and satisie. & 
tion. 

When horses suit farmers, as t ‘ 
dently do judging by the price of tee 
why should Editors howl so mucky about 
tractors? W.G. S., Oklahoma, 


——<—_—_____ 


His Reasoning Sounds All Right 


Some business men are afraid that the’ 
United States will be flooded with 

made goods which will bring prices tum 
bling down. The price of foreign 

at the present moment makes it hi 
profitable for American business mep 
buy large quantities of goods in 
especially in Germany and Austria, 
European countries only had the goodsts 
sell. But not until Europe has rehab 
tated its industries may we expect tohaye 
our markets flooded with European goods 
That puts off the tumble in prices fe 
several years. The usual seasonal dropin 
prices may be expected in 192). ih 
normal times this seasonal drop comesia 
March, April or May. But the pi 
changes are relatively small and wiles 
little effect upon the housewives’ expendi- 
tures. R.M. 


Just What Does He Mean? ", 


In his day, Mark Twain s that 
cows’ teats should be on their backs. Poe 
sibly if he were living now, he would har 
the cows eliminated and store their tel 
in tin cans on the grocery store shelvesmila 
the other tin can varieties; and he  ° 
have the majority of city folks om hist 
To ease the minds of city folks and draw 
them away from the high cost of living 
why doesn’t The Farm Journal offers 
large prize for the best answer t the 
following question: ees 
“How can farm machines be oper 
sixteen hours for $4 a day, when the ma 
building them ean not do it in eight hous 
at $8 a day?” PY; 
Since farmers do not have much 
matter above-their shoulders, this 
is turned over to the city folks. it 
Pennsylvania. R.S.E. 























































Barking Up the Wrong Tree , 
bow tnd aanivet together with & 
ope telling about your all 
ful Farm Journal. In your second palit 
graph you state, “you will be d 
with it and will wonder how 
splendid big magazine can ie 
little.” But any level-headed, sel 
ing American farmer can plainly 
you almost give it away. _. 
Your magazine has behind it the 
of a number of jobbers, wholesalery 
barons, the steel trust, the pack 
other big business men who com 
huge slush funds each year or aay 
ry deem advisable when you are BE 
of it. f o. 
Further on you state: “In 2R6 
Journal you will read the most 1% 
news, all about live stock and g 
rice fixing, putting the packers 
ig business. under Government 
organizing and fighting for € 
collective selling; the Nonp 


































































farmers’ Union and cee pain 
on ; of every 
jJarme to ‘A Good iving and 
Fon his investment.” i 
w, 1 think what The Farm Journal is 
Gist tell us about live stock and grain 
ja qnost farmers know; anyway, I 
"Keow that-I do, having been born and 
ed on a farm and having lived there 
since. Together with my brother I 
or be farming 440 acres during 1920. 
> Asto what The Farm Journal would tell 
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us about the Nonpartisan League, we 

know. It would only be a lot of 
carefully planned attacks upon it, as well 
as misrepresenting. Now, big business 
has put up a dirty fight. They have used 
every method at, their command, legal and 
illegal. They have called us every name 
they could think of They have lied in 
their papers. They have used their 
political tools. They have prostituted the 
courts. They have tried force and intimi- 
dation. They haye spent millions killing 





95 

and burying the Nonpartisan League. 

I have a reader of the Nonpartisan 
Leader and Minnesota Leader ever since 
the League was first eh gram. in this 
state three years ago and know exactly 
what it is and stands for—a government 
for and by the people. I am not a member 
of the above organization but will become 
a voter before spring, so I will be with 
them in the 1920 round. 

Yours for the falling off of subscriptions, 

Henning, North Dak. A Farmer. 

















































pean ; 
Pg i 
in prices for 
— drop in | HE supremacy of the Faentedteees % 
2 pe i Z” Farm Engine was predestined. It had 
ut thea to be. For not another engine offered so 
and wil ba ! much in workmanship—in factory-crea 
ives —, ity—and in farm- performance. 
pe’ Over aquarter-million shrewd judges of engine 
Mean? ? = Values made this engine famous over- ight! 
aa | They found in the “Z” that d ty 
r bake, | that they had hoped for since the day of the 
e would kan first farm engine. They justified the faith of the 
re their tealt men who made this engine by en their 
e reer ; product to the extent of buying over fifteen 
a million dollars worth from “Z” Engine 
olks and draw i In the “Z” they bought dependable power— 
cat i more than enough for every farm need for 
sewer Me | which the type You choose is adapted—de- 
| pendable workmanship which has made the 
be. open | utmost of high grade materials—a correct de- 
bpd i sign—aided by 00 M Service 
0 ee Stations—all unified by the ecient service 
re mauch rendered by thousands of “Z’’ Engine dealers, 
3 FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 
ii Ele sisan 
= & HP” $200.00 
EL AINE... B. Factory 
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ngersoll Reliance 


TFewel, Bridge Model 
CTested in 6 Rsihons oan Sells for Sf 


VERY Ingersoll Reliance is tested in six positions—12 
days—2 days in each position—before it leaves the fac- 
tory. These positions are illustrated above. 
This test follows the 127 inspections that are made before 
, the movement is completely assembled. Together they assure 
accuracy and reliability under all conditions. 
The Reliance movement is 7-jewel and of the solid or 
*“‘bridge’’ type of construction as employed in the Jurgenson 
and all other of the best watches made. 
Yet you can buy the Reliance in a solid nickel screw case 


for just $8.00, or in a gold filled case for $11.50. 


* Canadian prices 

In nickel case, $8.25 In gold filled case, $13.50 
Let the dealer show you. Look for 
} the store with the Ingersoll display. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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earn Auto 


and Tractor Business 


in 6 to 8 Weeks —Earn $150 to $400 a 


». The Rahe Practi 
best and quickest training cee Say 


Asics Schoo/ 


arta eiteruerstoes ns foro ewet_ | | GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 


older ean learn here. Plenty of from your hardware dealer, or if he cannot s' 
practical instruction. = you send direst at following prices : Iwan P. Pest Tals 













WRITE TODAY Free 6 ge book, and Well Auger, 3 to 16 inches; the best, fastest, 
‘al Pattion rate easiest a auger made. 8 inch most 

and proof from graduates, on request. popular size, $2.50. 

RAHE AUTO & TRAGTOR SCHOOL “<= Perfection post hole digger... . $1.% 

Department 2224 KANSAS CITY, — ee eee! «oy. ys — 


Barn Oleaner or snow scraper ... 1.20 


ae Freight or express extra. Easy Digging booklet Free. 
World's Finest Kodak Prints, so." fctere, “sviai'rou | | IWAN BROS., 1507 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind 
developed. Sc prints 2c each. Malden Art Oo., 10, Cincianati, 0. ~ 


























strictly agricultural uses, and all: 
its derived from the benefits of ¢ 
are distributed among the farr 
operating to reduce the interest 
is, on the other hand, no sound 
tax-exemption of joint stock bank boa) 
since they do not restrict thee ioe 
actual farmers for agricultural] uses, but 
courage land speculation and landlor 
ep Bey unlimited in amount q 
erms of the act to an rson 
to the land. . This is Bog n who ha 
duced interest rates to the farmers, re ee 
— - private Negron ” ad 
e thus see the provision fo: privately. 
owned banks is not only an lhe 
tax of the public generally for the benefit of 
private capital, but that the tax same 
feature has permitted these private 
the expense of the public, to collect ps. 
profits out of the farm mortgage busines 
than were ever collected under the old Shy. 
lock system. 


This Bank Returned Twenty Per Cent 


Take for illustration, just one of the 
stock banks. This was organized ip 

1917, with a capital of $299,148.15, which hy 
now been increased to $1 ,000,000. 
earnings from July 25, 1917, to May 81, 1919 
were $47,304.60. The bank declared div. 
dends of $13,904, and paid to Sirota 
officers $16,500. Bonds on hand, if sold g 
102 as advertised, would net the bank 

which would mean an additional a 
$30,228. This would total a profit of mon 
than $90,000, or about thirty per cent on the 
average investment over and above th 
amounts. paid for officers’ ‘and director’ 
salaries. Deducting the bond earnings, 4 
profit of more than twenty ee cent on the 
average investment would result. 

The profitableness, to the farmers then 
selves, of the cooperative credit system i 
amply demonstrated in the instance of th 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, oe 
the states of Iowa, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. D. P. Hogan, president, 

“Transacting business through their own i 
stitution, these farmers will enjoy a:né 
profit for 1919 of slightly more than fifteen 
cent, and as the Act requires that 
per cent of the bank’s net earnings be 
in reserve account, these borrowers still haw 
eleven and one-fourth per cent to be 
them as dividends on the stock on 
they pay five and one-half per cent. Inother 
words, they will enjoy a net dividend of ie 
and three-fourths per cent, or better thin 
the best government bonds pay today.” 

In the Omaha Land Bank district the 
are probably $800,000,000 of farm mortgage 
loans outstanding. Saving farmers but om 
per cent on this enormous sum means 
$8,000,000 a year. For the average tem 
the amortized loan it would mean rer 
of not less than $100,000,000—all.of 
would go to the owners of the joint stock 
banks, were the loans so placed. 


Federal Land Banks Help Tenants 


But the saving to farmers in reduced | 
rates is but one phase of the operad 
these dozen Federal Land Banks. © 
becoming more and more inst 
through cooperative national farm. 
sociations in changing farm ten 
farny owners, establishing landle 
their own farms, conserving the s ol, : 
upon the equipment, the stocking 2 
improving of farm lands so that % 
be made more productive agricultuts 
and that farm life may be more prome 
worth while. In many sections 
have encouraged and advised drama 
adding of fertility, and the complew) 
ing out of each ‘individual borrov 
so that it may approach in the higa 
sible degree, the type of farm that # 
~ most to _ owner, to his familly, 
the nation at large. : 
The privately-owned stock bank 
other hand, have manifested no 1% 
these problems. Their sole object ™ 
operations have demonstrated, is 
from agriculture the highest possit 
all of which is enjoyed by priva’ 
Do you want private capital be 
enjoy usurious rates.from 
means all of us, or do you @ 
farmer operate his own 
benefit and all the nation’s b 
would have the farmers own and‘ 
own banks, write your Senator am 
man and ask them to vote fort 
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gary to be under the personal 


the Doctor’s Letter Box 
_ By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


ER’S Wife: Acid stomach and 
‘highly colored urine indicate the presence 
cli, Take from one teaspoonful to one 
vieapoonful of milk of magnesia in water 
eo or three times daily. If this does not 
sp the bowels sufficiently epen, take an 
‘gocasional dose of Epsom or Rochelle salts. 
A Worried Daughter: For Bright’s dis- 
ease following influenza it is absolutely neees- 
care of~a 

physician. Have your mother examined by a 


i good physician at once. 
~w. C. L., Del.: 


If exercise causes your 

to beat violently, and in connection you 
have shortness of breath, you need attention. 
An examination of the urine and of the heart, 


aed a test of the blood pressure may throw 


some light upon your condition. In fact, you 
Nah oda complete physical examination 
by a competent physician. 

J. W. B., Va.: You ask the difference be- 
tween hardened arteries and hardened veins. 
The latter is a leeal trouble, while the former 
is a constitutional one. Hardened arteries 


are the natural result of old age and in many 


occur in earlier life from overeating, 
jndulgenee in tobacco, coffee or other stimu- 
lants, as we!l as from overmental exertion. 


G.F.K., Cal.: For fissures (cracks) in the 
rs try the following: Procure a one-half 
ounce solution of silver nitrate (thirty grains 
of the silver nitrate to one ounce of distilled 
water), and paint the fissures with the solu- 
tion every third day, making sure that it 


reaches all parts of the cracks. On the days 
between, fill the fissures with ordinary ‘‘stick- 
ing salve.” 


LN. J.: It is difficult to advise a diet for 
a bed-ridden patient who has nervous pros- 
tration, enlarged liver, and rheumatism. 
Much depends upon what agrees with you. 
If not contraindicated by stomach disturb- 
ance I would suggest the juices of ripe citrus 
fruit, milk, cereals, and other easily digested 
foods. As to the harm in taking aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, it depends upon whether 
it disturbs the stomach or not. 

Mrs. C. T., Mo.: Méniére’s disease is a 
condition usually caused by an effusion into 
the labyrinth of the internal, spiral, bony 
parts of the ear. It is associated with dizzi- 


_ Ress and inability to properly coordinate the 


muscles of the body. It is sometimes re- 
lieved by an operation upon the internal 
bony of the hearing apparatus. In 
cases that have not become serious, ten-grain 


doses 7 soma g iodide in water, after 
- ba 


sometimes give relief. 


Mrs. J.M.R., Wis.: Persisting headache, 
with pain in the eyes, is often taused by dis- 
vision. As you have had yon eyes 
tested and are wearing glasses, and no relief 
has been obtained, it is possible that your 
cae were fitted by an inexperienced person. 
it is occasionally possible to have 
glasses fitted to the eye by an optician, 
some Eeeeentions in the vision can be de- 
ed and prescribed for only by a trained 
. If you have consulted an oculist and 
have not had relief from the headaches, try 
in five-grain doses, to be taken 
ag hours for at least four doses, until 
» Meanwhile, take a good tonic. 





Ps Sick-room equipment owned by a progressive 

















county in New York State is shown in the 
illustration above. The various articles are 


= - rented to families having need of 
of the 

~~ Ones 
— 


reby saving much expense, as some 
articles may be needed in a family but 
a lifetime. 


wiries from Our Folks may be sub- 


Malte 
hi d and wil be answered in the paper, each 


interest to the general reader. 
aeknowledged 
ddress, 
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Wagone and 
All Machinery 
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**Save the Surface’’ with Lucas Paint 


(Furniture 




















If in some magic way you could keep your property from ever 
wearing out, in a few years you would be richer by many hundreds 


of dollars. 


But you really have a magic way to prolong the life and usefulness of 


buildings, equipment, machinery and furniture. 


Cover them. with 


Lucas Paints. In this way you thus ‘‘Save the Surface and you save all.” 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


The one three-thousandth of an inch 
thickness of Lucas faint spread 
out over a surface is a true armor 
late, guarding the valuable property 
neath against rust, weather,’ wear 
and decay. As long as it is thus pro- 
tected it will last almost indefinitely. 


Protect your home and belongings 
with Lucas finishes, the product of 
seventy-one years of good paint- 
making. For everything you have 
to paint, metal, wood, plaster, 
cement, there is a Lucas product 
purposely made for that purposes 


Johniucas&Co.,Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORE PITTSBURGH 

ASHEVILLE, N. C, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

RICHMOND, VA. 


CHICAGO. BOSTON 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
JACESONVILLE, FLA . 


Varnishes — Stains — Enamels 













































MORROW’S 


’s Wi pe Weather 


eather 
™ forecasts the wea 
> 8 to 24 


hours in 

=] emo Se BOs O entifiecally con- 

Sy instrument working 
tically. andsome 


Sse wei 
| DAVID WHITE, Dept. 10, 419. Water St,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ED FENCE. both free, 
—our quality we let you prove before you buy. 
LOWEST PRICES—I Pay All Freight Charges 


Don’t buy a of fence this until get my 
New hase ‘ence Book. Shows 150 4 tl 


Fence, Berb Wire—alil low 
sample to test oe 
N E & WIRE CO. 
THE BROWN FENC 





















peak well of each other. Therefore, 
clease Guatite Ths Farm Journal whenever 
you write an advertiser. Every time, remember 
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The Measure of estuis 


The progress of the 
past, as well as that of 
the future, is measured 
by criticism—for criticism 
exists only where there 
also exists faith in ability 
to improve. 

We do not criticise an 
ox cart or condemn the 
tallow dip, for the simple 
reason that they are 
obsolete. During the 
reconstruction period 
through which our 
country is now passing, 
if the public does not 
criticise any public utility 
or other form of service, 
it is because there seems 


to be but little hope for 


improvement. 


The intricate mechan- 
ism of telephone service 
is, under the most favor- 
able conditions, subject 
to criticism, for the rea- 
son that it is by far the 
most intimate of all per- 
sonal services. 


The accomplishment 


of the telephone in the 
past fixed the quality of 
service demanded today; 
a still greater accom- 
plishment in quality 
and scope of service will 
set new standards for 


the future. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 





SAVE ONE-HALF 
| Your Paint Bills. 


tagersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Telis the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful ow 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
ican save you money. Satisfaction Guarantecd. 


G. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
LEARN TO BE AN 


























'¥ One Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Sew does the work of th cow 
pan a ya profitable. When no’ 
ase for a 


durable. 
trial, WA Me. C 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 991 Wood St., Ottawa, Kas. 


HONOR ROLLS AND 
BRONZE er oat 


JOHN: POLACHEK 
BRONZE &:IRON’-@ 


494 HANCOCK ST. LONG ISLAND CITY. NY 











“ Books for Every 


HAT is the of the 
we the Hix of books moet ial na 


¢ libraries over the United © 
February, 1920. ‘The list is ¢ 
piled by the Bookman. 


can be safely guided by this list: 
Books of Fiction 


Re-creation of Brian Kent, 
Beli Wright. 
2. The Four Horsemen of the Apocal; 
/* Vicente Ibanez. 
. The Lamp in the Desert, by Ethel 
The — Visiters, by Dai 


rr 

5. I 

6. The River's End, by pnt Oli: 
Curwood. 


General Books 


in 
oie Roosevelt's Letters to 
Children Edited by Jose 
+ sa by Sir Oli 
. Seven Purposes, by Margaret Cameron, 
a A Abraham Lincoln, by John Prk 
. 6. Belgium, by Brand Whitlock, 


Charley and the Baby-Bear 
[Continued from page 38] 


try strategy. He procured a iron 
hook with a sharp point to it, it tog 
rope and ag three or four bn of fresh 
beef on the hook. Then he went up the 
ladder, opened the trap-door in the roo 
and dropped in the bait. Ina few moments 
he got a bite, and all hands manned the 
rope and pulled, when out came Scotts 
bulldog, which had been hiding im the 
garret. Bartholomew was disgusted; bub 
- ut on fresh bait and threw in 
in about an hour the bear took 
oa they hauled him out and knocked Ma. 
on Sw ee <m Sg 
en they enter the 
found that the carpet was oma 
particles of dead setter, and in the re 
yy carpet and the windows had been 
ieces, while the turniture vas 
The bear had smashed 
over the lamp and dem 


ue 
all the 
crockery in the pantry. 

Bartholomew gritted his teeth as he 
surveyed the ruin, and Mrs. Bartholomer 
said she wished to patience he had 
in Colorado. However a — 
up as well as they could, iets a 
erga “ong into Paved 

ey and the yo 
Charley came, he rush ek wal to Pade 
mew and said: 2 

“Oh, father! where’s my little 
bear?” 

Bartholomew gazed at him severety 
a moment, looked around to see it Me 
Bartholomew had left the room, and 
gave Charley the most terrific 
that he ever received. 

The Bartholomew children have 

s at present, except a 
Doich has molted his tail. 


ullet-holes. 
re torn up six or seven ch 


Sparrow: “Hey, Bill! 
subway system's 





by Harolg 


1. The Education of Henry Adams, rr 


wSeoctpet oe wpowegeas 3 oa ees Sa 


Qrerrrvrvresa enw Sf ees. See oS TD 


Pe Gtrecesec serowarceseou ecsaury 


lems at Washington 
has the government had so 


big problems. Here are the high 
of some of the most important 


Pure Fabric Law 


FEW ago the adulteration of 
At “aa so flagrant an abuse that 

a pure-food law. For 

ay the practise of adulterating 


with shoddy made by tearing 

up oo cage or even with cotton, has 
heen very common and has tended to de- 

; the demand for wool and to keep 
gpricedown. Sheep almost disappeared 
farms in this country because they 
were not profitable when wool was low- 


Congress now has before it a bill which 
gould require manufacturers and dealers 
to label fabrics showing the materials of 
hich they are made, and the proportion 
of each kind of material. Manufacturers 
and dealers are strenuously opposing legis- 
lation of this kind. The wool growers are 
particularly anxious to see the bill pass, 
and our sympathies are entirely with them. 
Are they not entitled to protection? Is 
there anything unjust in requiring a mer- 
chant or manufacturer to tell the truth 
about his wares? 


= 


Militarism and Sedition Bills 


Senators and members of the House have 
received so many letters yal - omen against 
the bills for compulsory military training 
and for the suppression of free speech that 
have decided not to attempt such 
tion until after the election. 

jut we must not get the idea that those 
who favor these measures have given up 
hope of getting them through. Probably 
anattempt will be made, after the election 
and before the new Congress comes in, to 
pass both these measures. It is therefore 
D t that every patriotic American 
citizen. vote for Senators and Congressmen 
who are pledged against such legislation. 
If the legislation goes through before the 
new Congress convenes the newly elected 
members must stand pledged to repeal it” 
at once. Our liberties as free American 

atizens are at stake. . 


Taxing Stock Dividends 


The majority of industrial stocks is of two 
preferred and common. Usually 
erred stock represents actual capital, 
common stock frequently represents 
or. good will. e promoters of 
enterprise usually reserve a large part 
of the common stock to themselves. 
_- When a corporation makes very large 
its it is customary to pay the usual 
ds on preferred stock, and then to 
divide the remaining profits between com- 
mon stock and surplus, the surplus being 
used toenlarge the business. ‘The enlarged 
ess is able to make still larger profits, 
and in order to reduce the percentage 
dividends many corporations withhold 
i of the profits for further extending 
business, and issue to the old stock- 
holders additional stock. This is what is 
— by declaring stock dividends. 
=n collecting the income tax these stock 
ividends have heretofore been con- 
sidered as income by those receiving them, | 
es have been collected on them to 
| st extent of several hundred million 
: Now comes the United States 
- Bupreme Court, and by a bare majorit 
4 on five to four, decides that stock 
e are not taxable as income. This 
return of taxes already collected 


years past, and t 1 f 
evenue for the future, “fie cine 


rg 

gress has indisputable authority to 
FAA a, Say u € authori 
i. dividends directly and ac is 
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r~Plumper { 
more perfect ears of corn 


See that you give corn all the nitro- 
gen it demands. Precede corn with 
crimson clover or cow peas inoculated with Farmogerm, or drill inoculated 
cow peas or soy beans between rows after final cultivation. All agricultural 
authorities agree on the value to corn of clover, soy beans or cow peas. 


Tt is poate to grow.crimson clover on any soil, not acid, provided you inoculate the 
seed with Farmogerm. “When Farmogerm was used, clover formed chiek 
carpet ; where not used, clover died. Farmogerm is wonderful”—writes R. E. 
Clements, East Deering, N.H. “Under the worst possible conditions, the 
yield was immense”—Mrs. R. A. Prather, Grand Forks, N. D. “Clover as 


fine as can be grown”—writes T. G. Scott, of Forsythe, Ga. 


Farmogerm vastly increases the amount of nitrogen taken from the air 
by cow peas, and often increases the yield from 100% to 200%. 


There is as much difference between seed inoculants as between seed. 
Farmogerm contains only pure, high-bred strains of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 
It is the only seed inoculant which can be guaranteed to be fresh and 
active for years. Give Farmogerm a fair try-out. 


FARMOGERM $s Prepared for alfalfa, clover, 


vetch, cow peas, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, lucerne, peas, beans, sweet peas and all legumes. 


Is Your Soil Acid? 


Most legumes will not grow on acid soil. Be sure your soll is sweet 
before plantin Use limes generously in connection with legumes. 
Most soils in East, South and Central West need Lime Treatment. 

Five-acre size, $8.00; one-acre size, $2.00; garden size, $.50. Our new 
book, “Nitrogen from the Air,” is free. Ask forit today. If your dealer 
cannot supply Farmogerm, order direct, stating crop to be inoculated. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION 
Dept. O, No. 80 Lafayette Street, New York City 























Remember, Farmogerm is the 
only inoculant that does not 
deteriorate with age. No bad 
stocks left over. Write for 
our liberal proposition. 





ERE’S where I offer a bargain that will open your eyes! A- Kalamasoo 
H Wick Oil Range at a price that will put a full third of the wang oe 
back into your pocket. I am a manufacturer—and sell direct to you. +] 
why I can sell at such low prices. 

Write—and learn how this range will save you time and work—and ne 
you the misery of standing over a sizzling coal range for hours on 
summer days. Get my new price list on the 


s” KALAMAZOO 


StorMoer Kerosene Range 
Sold Direct to You 


Built with the famous Long Blue Chimney—intense heat 
without smoke or odor. Gets oven hot enough for any 
ng in 10 minutes. No waiting or watching. Heat 
easily controlled and kept at steady tem ture. 
Equipped with perfect oven thermometer. Sold on cash 
or easy payments—on unconditional guarantee. And, 
femember, you save_% of regular prices. 
Write today for Catalog No. 1 
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Westclox America — trim, alert. honest 


HE America paved the way for Big Ben’s 

success. Thirty-four years ago it was the 
only Westclox alarm. It entered the field as 
the unknown product of an unknown maker and 
pushed to the front on sheer merit. 

Bringing out other Westclox did not dim its 
success. America still tops the sales record. 

Trim, alert, honest, this clock laid down a 
policy which has stood the test of time. 
A policy all Westclox follow—quality. 

We are proud of America and of the construc- 
tion principle that.America pioneered which 
stands back of Westclox success: needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel that reduce friction. 
Westclox, on the dial and tag is the mark of a 
faithful timekeeper. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, IIl., U.S.A. 
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Stores. By mail add 


SMOOTH-ON 
IRON CEMENT 


VOLO 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE REPAIR BOOK 


Booklet ‘‘J’’ Tells how to make 


motor 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT NO. 1 


will save you dollars. 6 oz. cans, 
cans, 50c. At Hardware 
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HIS well-refrigerator serves the 

pose of a family ice-box. The 
raises the rack of shelves into the a 
above the well. 

A ratchet arrangement on the whee 
holds the shelves in the housing until r- 
leased, whereupon the shelves with their 


burden of butter, milk, eggs and other food 


is lowered until it reaches a point im 

well chamber only a foot or two above 

water. A simple blocking device at 

bottom of the shaft serves to keep 

shelves from being lowered into to the w 
Almost any dug well can be 

serve the purpose of an ice-box by 

the well pipe to one side of the well chamber 

instead of in the center of the shaft as is 

usually the case. 


My Prize-Winning Potatoes 
[Continued from page 28] 


John L. Scribner, 
ers, and to find out something of 

been happening to put Aroostook county 
so far ahead of competitors on 10m 
irrigated land. 


Potato growers in Aroostook county 


used to figure that when they 

sixty-barrel crop, there was no 

ambition attempt a hing further. 

were sure they reac 

Sixty barrels is less than 180 

our prize-winning crop was 

times that supposed maximum. 
But of one thing you ean be sure 


is no recognized limit short of the ky io 
~ that, to 


those potato men now. And 
mind, is the message for Our Folk 
the potato contest—the oy a 
willingness to put down_t 
and the labor. 

There are Cthet atrial which have 
as good a chan 
Me. We hope Our Folks will stir 
in these districts and see whether 
pass that 530.6 bushel record. 


Ye 


Statement of the Ownership and 
The Farm published 
Philadelphia, Pa. required 
Act of August 24, 


Publishers, 5 aa = ATKINSON CO., 


ag gk Se oe 

M. C. Jenki Westerman, 
A.8. Fenn Sf seatine, all of 
The Farm Journal has no bonc 
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Ross Fertilizer Principles 


[Continued from page 8} 


ops in & rotation; and steamed bone 

sounds per acre per crop. - 

Xe n di ributing the cost and comparing the 

a. of using raw rock phosphate and 
hone, we can not charge against the 
the rotation the total cost of the 


mops of in either case. About five-sixths of 
*' rus in the raw rock is added to 


F ogee soil reserve of phosphorus and 


1 third of the phosphorus in the 
bone also is added to the soil supply. 


% Te of phosphorus in the movement of 


water is so small as to be hardly worth 


i ing. We are perfectly ‘safe in figur- 
; cele if we get back in the rotation fur- 


with this phosphorus crops worth one- 

the cost of the raw rock and three- 
fourths the cost of the steamed bone, we are 
more than breaking even with the investment. 
In the following table we have deducted 
from the value of increased crops due to the 
gddition of phosphorus $2.50 an acre a 
ion where raw rock is used and the $9 an 
gore a rotation where steamed bone is used, 
and the gains shown in the table are, there- 
fore, net gains for the rotation to which ‘the 
rus is added—the balance of the 

gost of the phosphorus being charged to land, 
or permanent improvements, or whatever 
we want tocallit. The table shows net gains 
aere per rotation due to addition of one 


\ ton of raw rock phosphate, costing $7.50, of 


ghich $2.50 only is charged against this 
polation a8 cost of phosphorus added to make 


crops: 
cia Phos. Added Phos. Added 
to Manure _ to Residues 
and Lime and Lime 
Brown silt loam, Urbana— 
corn, oats, wheat, clover $16.86 $20.86 
Brown silt loam, Rockford 
-torn, orn, oats, clover 2.96 —.97* 
Bame soil Galesburg—500 
pounds rock phosphate —* :. 
° ‘. 


52 9 


3.96 2.5 


. 


3.15 * 7.40 
3.68 
41 


The following table shows results where 
bone is used instead of raw rock, 
charging $9 against one rotation: 
silt loam $ 5.37 


20.56 
It will be noticed that in the case of raw 
fock there is a good return in all cases but two. 


Rock Phosphate Without Manure or 


Residues 


In the experiments at Antioch, Blooming- 

ton, Cutler and DuBois, for instance, the 

Syerage increase in wheat alone from the use 

of lime and steamed bone (as compared with 

the unfertilized piats) is 18.6 bushels an acre, 

worth more than the cost of the phosphorus 

for the entire rotation; and there are sub- 

increases in all other crops as well. 

In the experiments at Galesburg, on the 

silt loam, and at Union Grove, on the 

silt loam over sand, the average in- 

crease from lime and raw-rock (without ma- 

Bille or residues) in wheat alone more than 

++ hag cost of the raw rock for the rotation, 

Other giving also substantial increases in 

pd are. and more than three-fourths of 

we sire. A even at ogee 

otation of corn, corn, oats an 

dover draws heavily on the minerals, the 

Sverage net increase over the unfertilized 

ys 8 More than $12 a rotation to pay for 

“0 Taw rock and $2.60 lime. The results 

‘ In t elves remarkable, ati constitute 
= act in modern agriculture. 

fhe ye egtement of the Illinois system, nor of 

f Dr. Hopkins, would be complete 

mercial reference to his views on com- 

‘tions with n—that ‘‘gold brick” in rota- 

“Shalt clover. 

of F buy nitrogen at fifteen to twenty 

: ve hd when the air above contains 

7s Pounds of free nitrogen?’ says 

ae esi and again: ‘When the nitro- 

8 entirely omitted from this 2: 8: 2 

“ig wl for corn, the net profit per 

Aw ed rose from fifty-nine cents to 

Such information (discussing 

in other states) shows to the 

that in profitable systems of 

nitrogen be secured 


With a Federal 


on the Farm 


Those big time consuming and there- 
fore costly tasks—the occasional trip 
to a distant and ready market-——heavy 
and light hauling between barn and 
fields on the farm—the building of a 
road, and hundreds of other big and 
little chores on the farm—all become 
tasks of surprising simplicity and 
economy with a motor truck to do 
the job. 

It is this real “handy man’s’’ ability of the 
Federal to do most any task that is asked of 


it, that has made the Federal such a favorite 
on the farm. 


Federal trucks are made in from one to five 








tons capacities. Tell the Federal dealer 
nearest you the transportation problems of 
your farm. 
capacity and body that most nearly meets 
your requirements. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


He will recommend to you the 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Mare GasIn AnyStove 
@ Cook as. 


GAS Makes summer king @ 
THE INSTANT pleasure. Gives ven oO any- 
OIL BURNER where, everywhere, in any 
stove or range. Everyboty knows gas 
cleaner, r cook and 
Soova, wit 
a f the wrist. 
a mee Ba A a 
stoves. Just set it in the firebox. 
OR WOOD STOVE Put in or tak 
minutes, No 
odorless, lasts alifetime. Money-back guarantee. 
The Instant- Oi Burner 
SAVES MONEY makes its own gas from coal oil 
sixth the cost of city gas. 
than coal of 


30 
Ulling how Uncle 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
Laclede Av. 








w Edison Amberola— Edison's 

—— oo with the diamond stylus 

i Daye ee te hemes & & 
ce at rate of on 

Hear itin your own home before you decide, 


Only $1.00 down. W. 
Sa Mok and pict 








WANTED ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


ATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. I 4 
ttorney’s fee Mo tent is Siowst teats 1982, 
“Taventor’s Guide® FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 

618 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D, C. 
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Ladies? Oxfords $498 
$7.50 Value for 

No, 1001 Tan RussiaSide Leather, 

with stylish Solid Leather Cuban 

heel — the thing this season. 

Solid leather counter, holds 

ol oe li long wear and 

snappy stylish appearance. 

Same oxford in black 

gun metal—or patent 

leather pump-—at same 

Price, $4.98—$7 to $8value. 


Remarkable Bargain 


MEN’S BLACK 
\DRESS SHOES 
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Free Examination 


Look at these sox. Beenie Ge eometetiy betese 
you keep them. Remember, the 


Order Now! 
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Catch h Fish, 22 ether fur Nearing auicias 
numbers, with the 

~ Galvanised Wire Trap. It 


i fiy-trap catches flies. Madein 
ey ++ for dese descriptive rice list, and free 


of fish, LF. Gregory. ry. Dept. 234, 
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Can Hens Lay Five Eggs a Day? 


[Continued from page 47] 


where she continued the good work, as 
will be shown. 

“She is now molting, new feathers 
coming in, but keeps on laying—about one 
egg every other day—and 1s a lively, happy 
little hen. , There is nothing out of the 
ordinary about her appearance, so we have 
her legs banded, as many persons call to 
see this hen with the wonderful record.” 

Writing under date of February 21, 
1920, Sister Margaret says: “I am sending 
you under separate cover the photo of the 
wonderful hen. I think you will agree 
with me that the picture is a good one, 
though I feel that Biddy was not looking 
her best when it was taken. Our first 
subscription to The Farm Journal extends 
back about fifteen years, and I always look 
forward anxiously each month for its ar- 
rival. I wish to mention the fact that the 
hen is now at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Pullman, Washington.’ 

The record for September, when Biddy 
performed her wonderful feat, is as follows: 


Sept. = 7 _ ; Eggs 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


MH ROCON ERNE wt 


0 


The first three days in October she laid 
one egg each day; since that she has made 
a record of one egg every other day, and 
on October 13 and 14 she laid one each day. 


Feed, Fifteen Cents a Bushel 


[Continued from page 48] 


grain before sprouting, and will make six- 
teen feeds for fifty hens. 

The racks referred to are made as fol- 
lows: Make a frame of 1 x 3-inch stuff, 
set edgewise, 4 x 4 feet, with a partition in 
the center. To this frame securely nail 
lath, placing them from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of an inch apart. This makes a 
box 4 x 4 feet, three inches deep, with a 
slatted bottom and a partition in the mid- 
dle. The center partition is only for the 
purpose of strengthening the lath. The 
lath should be soaked in water over night, 
so that they will not split when nailing. 


An Important Feeding Secret 


The writer has a double run to each house, 
as shown in the illustration. While the 
fowls are occupy- 

ff ing the one run, in 
spring and sum- 
mer, the vacant 
run is planted to 
panier scx} SOME vegetable 
PEN NZ m3} crop. As soon as 
3 on this crop is gath- 
fered, the fowls are 


&} turned into the 


plot, and they find 
ont 
t 
8 


considerable green 
stuff, as well as 

FRONT YARD 

WPL MS 














worms and insects. 
The former lot is 
then planted to 
rye, and by fall, 

and even during 
early winter and 
spring, a quantity 
of green food is se- 
cured by mowing 
down each day 
enou * for 


wert} wey | 
that day’s eeding. 
Rape is another valuable green food. 














“ Neer Hear Clearly’ 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified to 
the wonderful resulte obtained from the 

“ACOUSTICON,” we feel perfectly safe 
in urging every deaf person, without @ 
penny of expense and entirely at our risk, 
to accept the 


1920 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Since the perfecting of our new “ 

ticon’’ it is smaller, better and na > 

strong as ever. Just write saying 

= are hard hearing and will try Ls 
Acousticon.’’ The trial will not cost you 

one cent, for we even pay delivery charges, 


WARNING! There is no day reason why 
Pa Bd ath ddan a iy - hould not make 
liberal £ trial offer as eyes so do not 
money for any instrument for the ° deat 

have tried it. = 


The ‘‘Acousticon,” has improvements and 
ented features which cannot be dupl duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, sendfier 
your free trial of the ‘‘Acousticon” today and 
convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corporation §- 


1426 Candler Building, New York 


masres £e. 
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% hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone’” 
~ costs only a few cents 


You can lift off any hard corn, soft corn, 
@ corn between the toes, and the hard 
skin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upom 
the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that bother- 
gome corn or callus right off, root and all, 
without one bit of pain or soreness. Truly! 
No humbug! 


Tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone”’ costs 
few cents at any drug store 





Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious sp or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
and address today. 


- . name 
CE BROOKS, 234F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





DON'T SHOUT” 


“T hear you. I can hear now as 
% well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY 
I’ve a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
eg c weal not know I 
om in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


is to the cars what glasses 

are tothe eyes. In- 

Visible, comfortable, 

weightless and harm- 

less. , Anyone can sd- 

na Pg t aoe od 
id, Write < un ousand 
, et and 
HE book: testimonials. 


? €O., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila 
Protect Your Abdomen 


A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
— price as any good Supporter. 
natomical Chart 
Pictures and Porticulare,...F Yee 
GOODFORM MEG. CO. 
915 Mills Bldg., Sei Lon, 
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The Primroses are out in spring 
And small, blue violets come between ; 
The merry birds sing on boughs green, 
And rills, as soon as born, must sing; 


The" butterflies will make side-leaps 
As though escaped from Nature’s hand 
Ere perfect quite; and bees will stand 
Upon their heads in fragrant ae 


HE person who said that the upbring- 

ing of children demands more study 
. than the raising of poultry aged didn’t 
like poultry any less, but children more. 


The camera, as an aid to the farmer who 
wishes to keép a permanent record of his 
stock business, makes its bow for your 
approval. 


“Tt is the best paying investment I ever 
made, for with the first visit of the tester 
I learned how to save more than the whole 
cost of testing,” said a member of a West 
Virginia association concerning the value 
of cow-testing work. 


The old fossil who says that the proper 
place for the farmer is in the barnyard and 
not in politics, and the new bolshevik who 
asserts that his place is in politics and not 
in the barnyard, are both dead wrong. 
Pick your own correct answer. 


The first Housekeepers’ Week in North 
Carolina, and possibly in the United 
States, was held at Henderson, N. C., 
April 5 to 10, by home demonstration 
agents. The merchants displayed house- 
hold equipment all week and gave special 
attention to rural visitors. 


A man sent $5 for a lightning cater- 
pillar killer, which he had seen advertised 
in a paper, and received in return two 
blocks of wood with directions printed on 
them as follows: 

“*Take this block, which is No. 1, in the 
right hand; place the caterpillar on No. 2 
and press together. Remove the cater- 
pillar and proceed as before.” 

—Houston Post. 


Reports from the Bingham County 
Farm Bureau, Idaho, indicate that seven 
concrete silos averaging 110 tons each will 
be constructed in that county this season. 
Ezra Felsted, formerly field animal hus- 
bandman of the state of Oregon, will farm 
in Bingham county this year, and is 
planning to construct a battery of three 
150-ton silos this year. 


Play days are an established institution 
in many rural districts. One school enter- 
tains several other schools, and that means 
parents and friends as well as teachers and 
children. You will see that there is a bi 
opportunity for making new friends an 
establishing a valuable spirit of coopera- 
tion. If your school has not yet enter- 
tained or been entertained, why not begin 
this month? > 


One of Our Folks has a simple and val- 
uable suggestion to make: “I have been 
a carpenter for many years,” he says, “and 
have found that soap or beeswax helps me 
in driving a nail. Bore a hole in the end of 
the hammer handle and put into the hole 
some-wax or soap. Place the nail into the 
wax or soap before driving it into hard 
wood. Then drive slow, straight and not 
very hard.” The Editor is glad to pass on 

this hint and he wants to 

hear from you. Send as 

many suggestions as pos- 

sible for that Experi- 


_ mental Farm. 








After suffering nearly all 
day she remembered how 
she had once stopped a 
nervous headache with 


‘Mentholatum 
sia ms at entre ACh ly 


She rubbed some on her throb- 
bing temples and the cooling, 
soothing action of Menthclatum 
soon lessened the pain. She has 
never since let a headache last all 
day. 
She stops it at once 

Mentholatum heale cuts, burns 


and bruises gently and promptly. 
It ie antiseptic, too. 


Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere in tu 


25c; jars, 25¢, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 


























WILSON EAR DRUM CO 
667 Inter-Southern Bldg. LO 
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No. 2—A book that every married woman 
should have. 
For Men 
= No. 3—A book for young men contem- 
a |, pee ; 
Peles Foctnald, 21.00 Fach 


Oliver Publishing Company 
135 North 13th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


For itching 
skins use» || =? 


Resinol Ointment and Res- 
inol Soap sold by all drug- 
gists. Preseribed by doc 
tore for twenty years. 
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, Self-Earning Plant , 


BY You won't f the cost at all. The ma- 
chine itself will save its own cost and more 
7. you pay. Weship any size separator 
you need direct from our factory and 
give ay a whole year to pay our low 
N } maw of $44 and up. Read what Alfred 
atc 


hes, North Jackson, O., says: “We 
are getting more than twice the cream we were 
The oqpaqeter is very fal to clean — 


before 
runs very eas 


—e B ponmny- J eparator for 


Why not geta fu 
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ne - tankweasy-cleanig one-piece aluminum —a 


Feenia 
Setbed Goaranteed tiche highest st chimming eficioncy asd Gurability: We giv ve, 
” FREE Trial— Lifetime Guarantee | 


te nt fn material and workmanship. ip you the 
need and let you use it for 30 days. Then if pleased 


We shi: 


mo Gapeanter caves and makes for you. If not pleased, 
our e: and we will refund what 


=P D the rest of the small monthly payments out of the 
de mactine ba 


take no — Write for FREE Catalog Folder now. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2102 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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easy running, 
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“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life jirst, 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 

at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of ender and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 
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" Veterinarian’s Or 


are boar: I- heave 
year old that will not breed, 
suggest any treatment that will hy 
P&E 
We know of no certain rem 

case and, considering the high price ¢ 
we should advise you to have tia 

castrated at once, and then —— = 
the market after feeding for two x -) 


Ruptured pigs: M iy sow tend 
igs—two sows and five boars, 
,0ars were ruptured when born, 
caused from the breeding, or ig it in 
feed? I have been feeding ground gg 
and slop. The sow is a young one, Ths 
was her first litter. Is there an 
of her next litter being ruptured, Ja 
Scrotal hernia is not caused by femal : 
known external cause, but is a ex “ie 
deformity to which the tendency is hemi 
tary. Do not retain the sow for bean: 
purposes. Have the boars castrated by 
expert who will perform the “eg 
operation. 
Pot-bellied pig: One of my pigs ig Ha 
bellied and does not seem to do well, J 
there any remedy? 8.0, § No. 


We strongly suspect that the pi a No. 
flicted with ascites (dropsy of the abd 
from chronic peritonitis, or disease of 
liver, kidneys or heart and it will a! 
to prove fatal. A veterinarian mighte 
relief by drawing off most of the we 
means of a trocar and canula, but the fi GI 
soon collects again in a majority of cases, | 
handling of the abdomen and 
sounds jndicating presence of fluid 
handling is done does not rove that as its | 
is present, the ‘‘pot-bellii cond: 7 
be caused by worms, for which it ; 
well to give repeated teaspoonful doses d) 
fluid extract of pink root and senna ip 
until diarrhea is caused. 


*‘Hollow Tail”: My cow lies down 
of the time, can not rise without i 
seems to be weak in her back and it 
leg. Everybody that sees the ¢ 
she has “hollow tail.” R.A, 
“Hollow tail” or ‘“‘wolf in the tal’ ay 
mythical disease, as is ‘‘hollow-hom,” a 
today believed in by ignorant or supeti 
tious people. The cow probably has@ 
culosis affecting her bones, as well as@ 
organs, and to find out you should ly 
tuberculin test applied by a 
Meanwhile, it would be best toi 
cow and not use her milk. It may 
that something else, possibly 
cause, but it is our duty to ey om the 
possibility of tuberculosis which is : 
and contagious and makes the milkdangem® 
for man or animals, 


Blood in milk: My young COW; wo y 
old, had a calf when thirteen montas 
She had a very large udder when he ca 


~ 


——— _2SES8enreer_ 


escape. Bi and gave a large flow of milk. b 
“As attractive to rats as cat-nip is to oP Va, calving her milk from two teats was 
—. = oe 0 iam Since = at times when = 
] giving large quantities 0 ¥ 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. M | bloody. She has some small lumg “ 
304 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. IR MONEY. REFUNDE } udder, but they never get any t 
peer . Will Rui is quite gentle, but sometimes kK 
umn we milk those teats. She was 
Your Horse "i the winter, did not eat well, and fe 
Seid ountnpaleesem, but seems to be well now. 

Its Merits . | As this cow has been sick onal 
SEND TODAY | would be well to have her th 8 
AGENTS culin as tuberculosis is a possib ty. 

scarcely think, however, that it is t 
of the lumps in the udder or of t 
milk. It is more likely that growas 
teats bleed from irritation at milk 
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ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 





will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints, “a 
Sprains, Bruises, Soft Bunches ; Heals ; Kill Rats New | If possible have the growths 
Boils, Poll Evil, Quittor, Fistula : Way | operation. That can readily be ¢ 
4 Sa as a" 4 In France the World’s greatest lab- | are at the tip of the teat, but if @ 
and infected sores quickly as it is oratory has discovered a germ that | yp it may not pay to operate. 

a positive antiseptic and germicide. kills an — Sa 2 we should advise you to feed xe 


Pleasant to use ; does not blister or dogs, cats, birds, chickensor | the udder with cold water, two or 
remove the hair, and you can work bets. =. Quickly clears dwell in nail sand guttailg dings, with no | daily. Also, give in feed each ev 


the horse. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. parse cemworahten we sali ae ap of dried sulphate of i 


: Free Moo mice, telling a about VIRUS | three of salt. 


G. M. vivws, Ad, AR West Sms Streaks Cine Bork. 








OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM. Veterinary 
use it. ne seen &. Pin 4 a 


geons 
it is a safe me oe 
Also it will abe absolutely remove 


secretions and create healthy actio 


ONEY REFUNDED 2°° BO w 
STANDARD REMEDY CO. LYNN. HASS USA THe LA WHENCE- WILLIAMS CO. Cleccland, Okie 
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Big Grain Bills, High Milk Costs 


Pasture and silage make cheaper milk 


ALEC me I have a set of figures 
Sie gcured from some New England 
) farms, for the use of a milk commis- 
gon that was investigating the price of 
“ik. The milk commission reported that 
t way to cheapen milk production, is to 
shigher pr ucing cows. 
Mom some of the same figures which 
commission used, I wish to draw 
t conclusion—that the way to 
Wai down the cost of producing milk is to 
more roughage and buy less grain, and 
‘Wat big grain bills make high milk costs. 
Theaccompanying table of figures shows 
the ‘and value of grain per cow, and 
+ and value of milk per cow, in three 


Ayrshire herds: 


Pounds Value Pounds Value 
feed of Grain of Grain of Milk of Milk 

per Cow per Cow per Cow per Cow 
No.1 4,350 $138 3,099 $216.93 
No.2 2,809 91 2,757 192.99 
No.3 1,336 44 2,547 178.29 


Between herd 1 and herd 3 there is a dif- 
ference of 3,014 pounds of grain furnished 
each cow. At present this grain would 

’ amount to about $94. cow. The difference 
“jamilk per cow in herd 1 and herd 8 is only 
The extra $94 a cow for grain re- 

tumed only $38.64—hence heavy feeding 
hows a loss of $55.36 a cow. The owner 
herd 3 probably fed more hay or silage 
than the owner of herd 1; this would tend 
to pull — down a bit, but could not 


gs. 
1 was grained more heavily than 

any other herd concerned in this investiga- 
tion. I learned from the county agent in 
that community that the owner of herd 1, 
did not have enough hay to last through 
the winter, and that he fed grain through 
“the summer because his pasture was in- 
| tifficient. Naturally, when hay or pasture 
isshort, grain must take the place. Substi- 
ee for pasture, hay or silage is the 
substitution a dairyman can make. 

3 another set of figures before me 
“that relates to the same thing. These are 
ftom Sussex county, N. J. A study of 160 
herds showed that the average amount of 
per cow per year was 2,577 pounds. 

us Amount is not so high as in herd 1, 


| Yemont, which justifies the belief that 


1 was an extreme case. Therefore, 
“Wi ws compare herds 2 and 3. By this 
, each cow in herd 2 received 

pounds more grain than in herd 3. 
extra grain cost $47, and the extra 
WW pounds of milk sold for only $14.70 

rd Hence, a loss of $32.30 from heavy 
feeding. 

fart omer of herd 3 fed too little grain 
Mphest milk production, no doubt. 

But, cost of milk roduction was 

_ lowest. A comparison of herds 1 and 2 

would e pane ting as the com- 

an 


drawn from all this is 
of growing more high- 
age, roots, pasture and 
t down the amount of 
cows. 
odds the best crop to 
dairy cows. There is 
can not be grown fairly 
en make their cows 
ee amounts of milk with alfalfa 
fe, without any grain. Next to 
_— fold Sweet clover, red clover 
“4 pea hay, soybean hay, and 
er leguminous hays. 
a — aa, and to tke ite 
- av. e, grow soiling 
Oats.and Canadian field peas, 
eo. er, are for this p ‘ 
sxtre should be cut when oats are 
ind before peas harden. Sorghum, 
 aialta, clover—all these are 


_ al 
eProp 


re, corn silage or corn-soy- 


bean silage ranks high. Indiana dairy- 
men report splendid results from the use 
of corn-soybean silage. Rutabagas are a 
good root crop for winter feeding. 

Soybeans are a valuable crop for dairy 
farms. }“Dairymen can make more profits, 
save grain bills and improve their soil by 
raising soybeans in place of oats,” says 
Prof. A. A. Borland, head of the Dairy 
Husbandry Department at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

‘Soybeans may be planted in with the 
corn, where they increase the value of the 
silage by adding protein and balancing the 
ration, or they may be grown in place of 
oats and matured for grain. They will 
produce from twenty to twenty-five bush- 
els an acre and furnish a grain very high 
in protein and worth a great deal more than 
oats as a dairy feed.” 

There are various crops that can be 
grown in se state. Your rg agent 
will help in selecting one or more that will 
do well in your section. The point.is, use 
more mbit silage and pasture, and 
use some of the milk and cream checks for 
improving the farm. rs 


Shearing the Farm Flock 
[Continued from page 22] 


yearling ewe.) You are then ready to trim 
-— the inside of the hind legs and around the 
vulva. 

The next step is for the operator to place 
his right foot between the two hind legs of 
the sheep as it is still on its rump. The left 
knee of the operator is ‘held against the 
shoulders of the sheep, holding it in position. 
Grasp the muzzle of the sheep with the left 
hand and hold the ewe’s head back over the 
knee. Shear the fleece from the neck, start- 
ing at the brisket and shearing up the throat. 
ae fleece is divided up the middle of the 
neck. 

After shearing up the neck and around the 
face, the sheep is laid flat on the floor in front 
of the machine with all four legs pointing to- 
ward the machine. The side can now be 
shorn, taking long sweeping strokes from the 
rump end to the head end. This side should 
be shorn in this manner past the median line 
of the back. 

The next step is to elevate the head and 
neck of the sheep by placing it over the 
operator’s left knee. The animal is now in 
position to shear out the top of the head and 
the back of the neck. 

The sheep is placed on its rump again, and 

ou are ready to shear out the right side. 
is is accomplished by shearing around the 
body from right to left, starting at the neck. 
We start at the point left off in shearing the 
left side and finish the stroke at the belly line 
which was opened in therfirst operation. 

The fleece should always be kept together 
and in one piece. It will be noted that we 
have shorn around the sheep from right to 
left. The fleece is thus rolling away from the 
sheep at all times and never comes near the 
feet of the sheep to be kicked and torn apart. 


Never Tie Fleeces with Sisal 


All fleeces should be tied individually. First 
turn the fleece over with the skin side next to 
the floor. Remove any dirty tags. Place 
clean tags in center of fleece and-turn in the 
sides. Start to roll the fleece from the tail 
end to head end. This gives us a clean white- 
appearing fleece with the best wool from the 
shoulder on the outside. 

The fleece should be tied with at least two 
strings; four are better. Smooth, glazed 
paper twine should be used in tying the 
fleece. Never use sisal or binder twine for 
this purpose. The small fibers from such 
twine get into the wool and have to be picked 
out by hand. Some are bound to be left in 
the fleece. When such wool is woven into 
cloth and dyed, light spots will show up in 
the cloth because these sisal fibers do not 
take the d Wool tied with binder twine 
or sisal will be docked on the market. 

It pays to take a little time and put up an 
honest fleece that is neatly tied with paper 
twine. It means more money in the pocket 
of the man who does it. 


makes 70 gallons of dipping solu- | 
tion. 


For Scab, Ticks | 
and Skin Troubles| 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant | 
cleans and makes the skin healthy. 
It is more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
stables, hog pens and poultry 
houses to destroy disease germs 
and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, a <* | 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. 

by 28,000 dealers on a money-back 
guarantee. a 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland 
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farmer’s old reliable treat- 
gp Jaw in cattle, 


Fleming’s Actinoform 
Se ee 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
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It tells how you can sid your 
emises in three days of age 8 
coctyiaa, damage-causing, 


pests. 
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These tires are scientifically correct; t 
why they deliver more miileagill 


CORD °4 FABRIC 









UR engineers spent years study. 
ing tire wear. They proved that 
if the tread is scientifically correct, the 
whole tire will last much longer, tf 
secret of longer life d upon 
how the tread makes its contact with 
the road. t 


A broad, short contact gives your tine 
a substantial support; prevents exces. 
sive bending of the side-walls. Thisre- 
lieves the strain and stress onthewhole 
tire body. You can readily understand — 
that this kind of scientific road conta 
immediately reduces the bending 


flexing that breaks down your Greg 


This Gates Super Tread 
means much in more miles por 
trouble-free travel. é 


GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Makers of 


Gates Tested Tubes Gates Half Sole Tireg — 
Gates Vulco Cord Belts ob 
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Compare the crosssec- 
tion of the ordinary tire 
above with the Gates 
Super Tread crosssec- 
tion below. Note the 
difference in curvature 

and breadth of the 
tread. Theordinarytime 
lays down onlya naf- 
row section of the tread 
affording a less sub- 
stantial road-grip. 
While theGatesSupet 
Tread lays down @ 
broad, sure -foolialll 
substantial section ¢ 
its sturdy, aver 
tread. 
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Many curious and odd contributions come to The 
Farm Journal, and this page is devoted to them. 4 
How many have you sent in ? Keep your eyes open. 


Odd Mention 
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The lama and its near relative the 
alpaca are the only native American an- 
jmals domesticated by the American 
Indian during the several thousand years 

j here. The only addition to 


| “he bugs are on the roses now, 
2 The fleas are on the pup; 
| = Skunk-cabbage is a-growing, 
% And there’s onions coming up.” 
; eer 
OCAL news note: Peter Argonsen, of 
Lesueur, drank nitroglycerin, went in 
a barn and lighted his pipe. The 
"pew barn will be commenced in the early 


made by white men is the turkey. 
a J t the domesticated dog 
with them when they came here from Asia. 


Here is what 
| ee atthews, 
county agent in 
Pulaski county, 
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An Easter morning service on top of Mt. Rubidoux, near Riverside, Calif. Look 
at the rows of automobiles and the dense crowd. This service occurs every Easter 
and is one of the most unique religious ceremonies held anywhere in the world 


ATTLE Ind., has printed 
on all his station- 











and _ HAVE MADE ery. How do you 
_ Pulaski County | ike it? 
FAMOUS 
NY oe 
Yes, my dear Montmorenci, there are 
anumber of woods that refuse to'float. Of 
those which are at all times heavier than 
ole Tires water, the most familiar are white wood, 
vite, torchwood, red ironwood, 
k ironwood, logwood, ironwood, Mon- 
tana eee, mangrove, seven-year ap- 
pe ple, wild dilly, black mangrove, crab-wood, 
os white oak and live oak. 
ary tire 
Gates arte 
oun All of the Presidents of[the United 
as tak who have had farms, gave them 
fis names; most of these names are now known 
va the nation over. The following little list 
of the wil show the character of the names 
arytire selected: George Washington, Mt. Vernon; 
a nar- mas Jefferson, Monticello; James 
etread Madison, Montpelier; James Monroe, 
s sub- ed Hal — Jee tt, The Barslt- 
pri * ; er, Sherw ‘orest; James 
gripe Buchanan, Wheatlands. Grover Cleveland, 


~ es Theodore Roosevelt, Saga- 


eee 































this is the every-day and 
of | women of China. 
We can’t say we like it 


Progress from Then to Now 


1214, roa Hoge. John granted a 
charter to ndon, authorizing annual 
election of mayor and council. 

1276, May 24—Head-tax 
Jews in England, who were 
wear a yellow badge. 

1349, May 31—University of Florence, 
Italy, was chartered. 

1430, May 24—Joan of Arc was taken 
prisoner by the English. 

1539, May 30—De Soto landed at Tampa 
Bay, Fla., with 900 men. 

1621, May 12—The first marriage in 
Plymouth colony was consummated. Gov- 
ernor Winslow married the Widow White. 

1690, May 1—The first American Con- 
gress was held—a conference of governors. 

1765, May 3—The first American med- 
ical school was founded. 

1861, May 14—Adelina Patti, the world- 
famous singer, made her first appearance 
in London. 

1878, May 23—The first case of yellow 
fever in Louisiana was reported; 4,500 
deaths followed. 

1880, May 6—A meeting in favor of 
woman’s suffrage was held in London. 

1906, May 16—The Russian Duma de- 
manded “freedom, equality and neu- 
trality.” 

1917, May -20—General Pershing sailed 
for France. 


True Today 


f Spice system which prevails of killing 
nearly all the calves and filling up the 
herd with cows picked up here and there is 
an expensive one. By raising the heifer 
calves from the best cows and using bulls 
from milking strains of pure-bred cattle, 
the quality of our herds can be greatly im- 
proved and profit may be found where 
now there is none in the dairy business. 
The idea that it does not pay to raise your 
own cows meets with the most favor among 
those farmers who permit a half-dozen 
scrub cows to absorb all the profit from 
their other half-dozen good ones. 
—The Farm Journal, May, 1880. 
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Centenary of Canning 


ANNED food was unknown on this 
continent until 100 years ago, when 
Ezra Daggett and Thomas Kensett, of 
New York, succeeded in canning or pack- 
ing salmon, lobsters and oysters in a crude 
way. Meanwhile, in Boston, William 


aid on all 
so made to 


Underwood and Charles Mitchell, using 
heat, succeeded in packing some damsons, 
quinces, cranberries and currants. 

Credit for the discovery of the method of 
keeping perishable food by heat and sealing 
in air-tight containers, however, belongs 
to a Frenchman, Nicholas Appert. Appert, 
after fifteen years of experimenting, in 
1810 discovered the method of using heat 
to preserve food in ‘sealed jars. 

In 1840, Baltimore began the canning of 
oysters; in 1841 Maine started its ine 
industry. It was not, however, until 1856 
that canning began on the Pacific coast. 


Sota 


Wooden Mains 130 Years Old 


N putting in high-pressure water-mains 

recently, workmen who dug up one of 
Boston’s streets came across about fifty 
feet of wooden water-mains installed in 
the city in 1789 and used continuously 
until 1840 for bringing water from Ja- 
maiea Pond in Roxbury to Boston. 

The wood is said to be pitch pine, which 
was verified by the foreman in charge of 
the work, although it was first claimed 
that it was cedar. The outside surface is 
rotted, but the wood itself is still hard and 
apparently as good as ever. 





This is a kind of a Siamese twin. ~ 
These oaks on a Pennsylvania farm 
are joined in a very unusual way 
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BACH year, representatives of this 
Company visit the leading technical 
colleges of America, to recruit new en- 
ergy and intelligence for this business. 


Young men in such schools who have 
displayed unusual proficiency and appli- 
cation in their courses are offered at 
Goodyear the beginning of a career. 


Through our own factory schools, also, 
continually flows an advancing stream of 
manhood, made ready for the larger 
things this business holds for its people. 


In this way that invaluable union of ex- 
perience and ardor, which is the human 
mainspring of manufacturing progress, 
constantly is renewed and refreshed. 























The Human Mainspring of Manufacturing Progress 


The remarkably fine character of Good- 
year.Cord Tires is due in great part to 
the type of ambitious intelligence made 
available to them by this policy. 


Every phase of their manufacture, from 
the growing of the raw materials to their 
final scrupulous inspection, repeatedly 
has known betterment from this source. 


The results of this effort, as seen in Good- 
year Cord performance, underlie the 
commanding position held by these tires 
in the regard of motorists everywhere. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere 
conservation service behind them afford 
unmatched satisfaction, more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires than on any otherkind. 


Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire 





























= Mother delights in providing 
7 OU 0 ‘4 delicious preserves, fruits an 
jellies. But canning-time comes 


just at the busiest farming season. 
It is then that she most needs her New Perfection Stove. 


Speedy Lights and. gives cooking Steady Flame stays where set — 

heat instantly — no slow needs no watching. Steady 

flame to generate. A épeedy start. cooking heat—but no sweltering fire. 
e Helps in cold-pack canning. 


Clean Does not blacken pots and ki b 
pans, Turns every drop of Elo Fot evry cooking purpote th 
oe , ‘ c > ’ 

kerosene oil into clean intense heat— clean, intense heat is driven full force 

no smoke, soot or disagreeable odor. directly against utensil. 





Do your canning the New Perfection way. For perfect baking get a New 
Perfection Oven. Stoves and Ovens sold by good dealers everywhere, 


Ask your dealer to Made hy Alea makers of 

de m n strate the THE CLEVELAND PERFECTION 

i on p> o_— METAL PRODUCTS CO. Oil] Heaters and 

free Nets Perfecto 7753 PLATT AVE ALADDIN _ 
booklet. CLEVELAND. OHIO. Cooking Utensils 


Oil Steve Goods nade in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 





coLEUM 


Gorn Sar 


4 ARTRuGS 
The Baby’s Playground— 


MOTHER'S best judgment tells her the rug is 
important to the baby’s welfare, for the rug is 
the toddler’s whole world. A rug that can 

be kept perfectly clean and sanitary, possessing at the 
same time the charm of artistic color and design, is 
the rug that satisfies the modern mother. 


Congoleum meets these very important needs in the home 
where there are children, since it holds on its firm non- 
absorbent surface no possible menace to their health, Nor 
will the children trip over curled up corners, for Congoleum 
Rugs lie flat without fastening. 


As to the economy of Congoleum, its long wear and service 
prove the wisdom of using it everywhere in the home where 
a low-priced floor covering would be suitable. 


3x 414 feet $2.40 6 x9 feet $9.75 9x 10% feet $16.60 
3x6 feet 3.20 7% x9 feet 11.85 9x12 feet 19.00 
9 x9 feet 14.25 

Prices in the Far Westand South averag H higher than those quoted; in 
Canada prices average 25% higher. All pr subject to change without notice, 

Congoleum Art-Rugs are identified by the Gold Seal shown 
below. The Gold Seal means that the price will be cheerfully 
refunded if the rug fails to give the satisfaction that is claimed. 


Beautiful Rug Color Chart free on request. Address nearest office. 


om 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON D . 
MO EAL 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
OW YOUR MONEY WILL 
The design on the floor is Congoleum 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 368. he 6x9 
Soot size retails at $9.75. 
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